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''.3 few minutes I remained in his company, he 
be remarkably friendly.” 

(oy the fingers perform the work of taking a pin 
. shirt-bosom, without violence, it is not my 

© to explain; it is sufficient to say that years 
practice—time long enough to master one’s 
“id two foreign languages—and even then, with 
t practice, some never become adepts. This 

| ot be very pleasing intelligence for the young- 
ire ‘ho contemplate leading a life of crime, believ- 
uw! t a life of theft is a life of ease. 


- Bumors of ‘the Day. 


BADLY SOLD. 


n who recently visited the city, was taken in 
' oy a drummer, wined, amused, and treated in 
: respectful manner, under the impression that 
'+ 90 uted to buy goods. On a bright, pleasant morn- 
-ordingly, our hero visits the store, where Mr. 
cks, the drummer, receives him with open 
ind introduces him to his employer. But the 
ay tell his own story: 
hook me heartily by the hand, and said he was 
delighted to see me. He asked me how the 
‘vere, and offered a cigar, which I took, for fear 
ng offence, but which I threw away the very 
‘portunity I got. 
y for cash, or on time?” 
sa little startled at the question, it was so ab- 
ut I replied: 
- cash.” 
‘ re you like to look at some prints, major?” 
uired. 
‘a much obliged to you,” I answered; “I am 
nd of seeing prints.” 
‘ that, he commenced turning over one piece 
nother, with amazing rapidity. 
cre, major—very desirable article—splendid 
- only two-and-six; cheapest goods in the 
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‘°@ I could make any reply, or even guess at 
aning, he was called away, and Mr. Lum- 
stepped up and supplied his place. 

1 had better buy ’em, colonel,” said Mr. Lum- 
“they will sell like hot cakes. Did you say 
ught for cash?” 

‘ course,” I replied, “if I buy at all.” 
ook @ memorandum out of his pocket, and 
in it for a moment. 

—me—see,” said he; “ Fronco, Franco—what 
1 Say your firm was? Something and Franco, 
ico and Somebody? The name has escaped 


ave no firm,” I replied. 
you haven’t, haint ye? All alone—eh? But 
see that I’ve got your first name down in my 


first name is Harry,” said I. 

;>ht—yes—I remember,” said Mr. Lummocks, 
5 memorandum; “and your references, col- 
vho did you say were your references?” 

1ave no reference,” I replied. ‘Indeed, I 
‘ no one towhomI could refer, except my 


iat—the old boy in the country—eh?” 

y father is in the country,” I answered, seri- 
not very well pleased to hear my parent called 
ld boy.” 
en you have no city references—eh?” 

_ at all, I have no friends here, except 
!” exclaimed Mr. Lum ks, app 

amazement. ‘‘O—O! how much of a 

van to make with us, captain?” 
' rhaps I may buy a vest pattern,” I replied, 
u have got some genteel patterns.” 
vest pattern!” exclaimed Mr. Lummocks. 
st! haven’t you come down fur the purpose of 
..¥¢ goods?” 

» sir,” I replied; ‘I came to Boston to seek for 

yment, and as yon have shown me so many 

.ttentions, I thought you would be glad to as- 
» in finding a situation.” 

Lummocks’s countenance underwent a very 

ar change, when I announced my reasons for 

:on him. 

» you see anything that looks green in there?” 
‘ sed, pulling down his eyelid with his fore- 





tly in 
bill do 


» sir, I do not,” I replied, looking very earnest- 


» his eye. 

tin there, either?” said he, pulling open his 
oye. 

thing at all, sir,” I replied, after a minute 
nation. 


‘ guess not!” said Mr. Lummocks; and, without 
‘g any other answer, he turned smartly on his 
end left me. 

. gularly sucked—eh, Jack?” asked a young 

ho had been listening to our conversation. 
‘u’t mention it,” said Mr. Lummocks; “the 
@ fool!” 








— 
th my cigar in my mouth, on the platform of 
‘ad-car, and say, with the blandest smile, ‘ Ex- 
8, sir, there isa bug on your neck-tie.? He 
. hold up his chin in horror, as I put out my 
’ ‘  ‘o relieve him, and blush from the ears to the 
Bach bones. A second employed in catching the 
|." ary bed-bug, would, place the pin in the hol- 
‘ my hand, and forefingers and thumb would 
| © \t 1@ disgusting insect beyond sight. I would 
| \t the ‘prop’ in my pocket, and draw out a 
‘4 \, Which he would accept with many thanks, and 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gawain Crevassett’s Inberitante 
BY HESTER EARLE. 


I. 


ERY near 1 was once making 
Mistress Tamson Wittlesea my 
, enemy for life by abbreviating her 
titular appellative, according to 
the vulgar mode, and calling her 
Missis, Wittlesea. Her resent- 
ment was something almost sub- 
lime. I could only appease the 
' wrath of the offended Juno by 
hugging her tan terrier upon the 
spot, assuring the silken-eared 
Zephyr that no one could, more 
than myself, deplore the corrup- 
tions in language and in manners 
of this degenerate age, and that 
my only hope of being redeemed 
therefrom lay in Mistress Wittle- 
sdav/"Thereupon Juno gracious! extended me a fin- 
ger of her long, knueklesome right hand, which I, 
not knowing what else to do with, thrust playfully 
between the jaws ofthe gaping Zephyr. Thus we were- 
reconciled. 

I have tioned this incident by way of preface to 
my story, because nothing could better illustrate the 
bent of Mistress Wittlesea’s temper. It may be as 
well to say in the beginning, that I ain Gideon Pax- 
ton, Esquire, and had been for years Mistress Wittle- 
sea’s law agent. The connection, to me, was one of 
profit. I could ill have afforded to lose it, for a paltry 
slip of the tongue. How I came by some minor de- 
tails of the story I am about to relate, I do not intend 
to explain. It bas been said that ‘‘ possession is nine 
points in the law.” Let it be sufficient, then, that 
they are in my possession. 

1 havealready partially illustrated Mistress Wittle- 
sea’s temper. In person she was upright, gaunt, and 
stately. Her house was a stately structure, and she 
lived ina stately way. Her servants I think wust 
have been cast to order, for they were as stiff and as 
stately as possible, suiting house and mistress exactly. 
The yearly amount for the item starch, in the house- 
keeper’s bills at Crescent Park, must have been 
immense, since every thing that was susceptible of 
starch rustled with stiffoess—from the cambric frills 
of the mistress, to the snowy bed linen of the guest- 
chamber. This last circumstance might not have 
added materially to the comfort of the guests. But 
ordinarily those people would have been best repre- 
sented by a negative quantity. Mistress Wittlesea 
did not often trouble herself to invite visitors, and, 
uninvited, few would have had the boldness to invade 
that stately domain. 

I was, therefore, considerably surprised one morn- 
ing at receiving a three-cornered, lavender-scented 
note, informing me that Gawain Crevassett was up 
at Crescent Park, and following up this avowal by a 
formal invitation to dinner. Gawain Crevassett was 
not a new name to me, for it was in Mistress Wittle- 
sea’s will. In fact, atter some invousiderable legacies 
to the servants, everything was left to him. 

“*There’ll need to be no complication in settling 
things when Life and I part company. Gawain 
Crevassett will have the whole,” said the dame, 
solemnly tracing with her left forefinger the fiutings 
in the frill of her dextral wrist. This was when the 
will was drawn up. I had since speculated consider- 
ably upon this prospective heir to a rich inheritance. 

Gawain Crevassett. It was a high-sounding name, 
perhaps some buckram-cased old fellow, elected to 
the inheritance because he would keep up the estab- 
lishment in its pristine stiffness. Or, possibly, a 
robustious old prodigal, who would make ducks and 
drakes of the whole, before the sods were green over 











specification as, “To my dear cousin,” or ‘“‘T» my 

well-beloved nephew,” but simply “to Gawain 

Crevassett, I give and bequeath,” and the rest. Not 

a relative then; but a most fortunate fellow undoubt- 

edly, for the property conveyed by Mistress Wittle- 

sea’s will should be sufficient to salve an itching palm, 

even though the irritation were in excess. 

Now that there was a near prospect of meeting 

Gawain Crevassett, my speculations about him grew 

more active than ever; probably on the principle of 
making the most of the short time left tothem. They 

were well aware, no doubt, that when superseded by 

reality, their meretricious consequence would be 
wholly lost. Upon the whole, I was still strongly in- 

clined to the buckram hypothesis. 

A single glancé, howevet, at the individual in 

question was sufficient to put to flight the whole troop 
of my conjectures. A young gentleman, scholarly 

and well-bred, with outcroppings of quaint humor, 

through a solid stratum of sense—that was Gawain 
Crevassett. He was sitting at his ease among the 
heavy mahogany furniture, with its rare old-fashioned 

carving, when I entered, and my tough old heart 
warmed tohim straightway. Here was no affectation 

of buckram. Here was no straining at the gnat of a 
verbal corruption, and swallowing the camel of a 
whole bygone age’s superstition. Here was a pro- 
gressive intellect, a soul simple, tolerant, genial, 
earnest. How could such a man have found favor 
in the eyes of Mistress Wittlesea? But seeing a long 
foretinger busy with the flutings of a cambric frill, 
reminded me that the dame herself must always be 
the first object of consideration at Crescent Park. 

“A fine day, Mistress Wittlesea,” I remarked, lift- 
ing one of Zephyr’s silken ears. 

“There are no fine days now, sir. The present 
times are fit only to die in. I can remember days 
when it was worth one’s while to live.” 

“And yet,” said Gawain Crevassett, “ it is believed 
the elements that make earth vital—air, warmth and 
sunlight—have undergone no change within the 
memory of Mistress Wittlesea.” 

““Whocan tell that? Everything ischanged. One 
who onty began to live a score and a quarter of years 
ago, has no right to a belief upon the subject.” 

** Bless us, Mother Absolute! What a glorious old 
dictatress you would have made, if you had only hap- 
pened to have been born inthe purple. I go fora 
reversion of Shakspeare’s antithesis, putting it in this 
fashion: 


“* The fault is in our stars, dear Brutus, 
Not in ourselves, that we are underlings.’ "’ 


How the speaker had come among us, not one of us 
could bave told. We only knew that there stood in 
our midst a lithe, willowy figure of a girl, with rippled 
bands of tawny hair, in which all the sunrays let 
into the dusky gold seemed playing at hide-and-seek, 
and with a fine oval face, not fair enough for beauty, 
perhaps, but having that peculiar, tantalizing charm 
sometimes seen in faces, which makes one unwilling 
to lose a single play of the teatures, lest the shifting 
grace of the whole escape one, like a flitting phan- 
tasmagoria. 

Mistress Wittlesea was, of course, aghast at the 
familiar impudence which had dared accost her as 
“Mother Absolute,” and Crevassett, I think, like 
myself, was wondering what strange turn in the 
wheel of destiny had dropped this radiant creature at 
Crescent Park. ~ 

“Auntie Tab appears to have been struck speech- 
less,”’ the girl went on, ‘‘and, as no one else thinks 
fit to give me welcome, I must ee’n do the honors for 
myself. So, Miss Albra Lenteith, be pleased to make 
yourself quiteat home. You must not think of going 
yet for anage. We wouldn’t know how to do with- 
out you, now would we, Mr. Crevassett?” 

“It does not quite appear yet that we know how 
we are to do with you,” was the mild retort. 

A mellow ripple of a laugh floated out upon the air. 

You'll learn that soonenough. What should you 
do but make love?” And striking an attitude, the 





its present owner. There was in the will no such 





“ Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 
A perfume and freshness strange and rare, 
A warmth in the light, and a bliss everywhere, 
When young hearts yearn together. 
All sweet below, and all sunny above, 
O, there's nothing in life like making love, 
Save making hay in fine weather.” 


Certainly the impudence of this lively young lady 
was refreshing—vastly so. . 
“Tsit the fashion among the young ladies where 
you came from—wherever that may be —out of the 
clouds, perhaps—to invite gentlemen to make love to 
them?” Crevassett asked, with a gravity in which 
the corners of his mouth refused to sustain him. 
“Dear me, no. Always, among us, ‘ Barkis is will- 
in’,’ and needs no inviting.” 
“And is Peggotty always ‘ willin’,’ too?” 
“ Willing to let Barkis be ‘ willin’,’ certainly.” 
“ oO bd 
Mistress Wittlesea had by this time recovered her 
scattered faculties. She now interposed sternly, 
with: 
“Why are you here, girl?” 
“Dear Mrs. Wittlesea. Indeed 1 ought to have 
come before. It was very selfish, and very naughty 
in me to leave you so long alone. But I knew you 
would be cross as a cat, and the old house as dull as 
cloister. Just then I didn’t quite feel like doing that 
sort of penance for my sins, though I dare say I have 
need to cry ‘peccavi’ as often as many another. But 
lately I’ve felt it borne in upon my conscience that 
you just needed me to come and give you a real 
‘ Begone-dull-care’ and ‘ Away-with-melancholy’ 
stirring up. So here’s to begin with.” 
And actually the girl seized Mistress Wittlesea 
about the waist, and went spinning around the room 
with her, deftly eluding the ireful Zephyr, who 
seemed experimenting to discover how near a dog 
could come to being in a dozen places at once—whirl- 
ing in and out around the heavy old mahogany chairs 
and tables with protruding, claw-like feet, never 
missing a step, and not once losing a note in the lively 
waltz tune she was briskly humming. 
“* Paxton, are you a gentleman, and can sit by to 
see me soimpertinently treated?” Mistress Wittlesea 
demanded, as shrilly as she could, from depletion of 
breath, when at last she had escaped her tormentor. 
** What do you wish me to do?” I asked. 
* Help ine to send her away. Is not my house my 
castle? I don’t want her here. She knows | do not. 
I disowned her years ago, when she was only ten 
yearsold. She wasa limb of mischief then—now she’s 
a full grown tree, root, branch, and all.” 
“There, Auntie Tab, don’t be cross and call names. 
I am going to be good the rest of the time. You shall 
see. I thought you would like the trip on the light 
fantastic toe. Since youdo not I am sorry. Now 
let us have a kiss of reconciliation. Once my mother 
and you were little girls together at the same mother’s 
knee. Don’t you remember?” 
Mistress Wittlesea bethought her of a compromise. 
“If you are to stay, let there be no more Auntie 
Tab, and Missis Wittlesea. These corruptions in 
words may be worthy of the times, but they are un- 
worthy of me.” 
“Dear old Madam Precision. You shall be Aunt 
Tamson and Mistress Wittlesea to the end of the 
chapter, if you like.” 
So this remarkable girl dropped a kiss upon Mistress 
Wittlesea’s grim face, and remained at Crescent Park. 


a 


For the rest of the evening, in ace , 1 suppose, 


hair. Then looking upward he discovered Miss 
Lenteith perched upon a limb of the chestnut tree, 
and leisurely picking another handful of the burrs, 
with the evident intention of plumping them also 
down upon him, 
“Stop that, or I’ll shake you down,” said Crevassett, 
laughing and laying a hand upon the limb on which 
she sat. 
“ Try it,” was the gleeful answer, emphasized by 
another shower of the burrs. . 
Obedient to the motion of his hand, the branch be- 
gan to sway gently, when the girl, nimble as a squirrel, 
sprang to a higher bough beyond his reach, and with 
asaucy air began chanting some doggerel lines of 
mixed Latin and English: 
“ Fortuna est a fickle dea, 

A cum most kind her gifts appear, 

Forte some malum dirum est, 

Paratum, per that dame's behest."’ 
“‘ When the reverse comes, don’t forget that I warn- 
ed you. Take care, I’m going to jump.” 
“You'll break your neck; but it’s no affair of 
mine.”’ 
“ Shall 1?” 
She laughed gleefully, gathered her skirts about 
her, and leaped cat-like to the ground. Directly she 
began running a slender finger of each hand along 
the cords of her graceful neck. 
“T don’t think it is broken,” she said. 
you are sorry.” 
“ Why > 
“ Because we are natural enemies. 
ent we ought to hate each other.” 
“Yesterday you coolly proposed that we should 
make love. To-day, with equal coolness, you declare 
that we ought to hate each other. You are prodigal 
of the intense emotions. I cannot think which oue 
you will have in reserve for to-morrow.” 
** Jealousy, perhaps.” 
“Upon my word, you are swift at taking things for 
granted.” 
“ You think itan absurdity, Idare say. Neverthe- 
less, I intend to make you jealous.” 
“* How?” 
“By getting myself high in favor with Mistress 
Wittlesea.” 


“ Perhaps 


To be consist- 


“Ah!” J 
“Yes. Itis said her will favors you, and ignores 
me. In thatI am wronged. I intend to right myself 


ifIcan. So you are fairly warned.” 

‘‘It was the inheritance you came for then, and 
not—” . 

“Yourself? ©, you blessed little innocent! Did 
you think I had bearded the dragoness in her den for 
you? I came to undermine and thwart you.” 

‘*1t appears you are no hypocrite.” 

“A hypocrite, according to Bishop Hall, ‘is the 
stranger’s saint, the neighbor’s disease, the blot of 
goodness, a rotten stick in a dark night, the poppy 
in the cornfield, an ill-tempered candle, with a great 
snuff, that in going out smells ill, an angel abroad, a 
devil at home, and worse when an angel than when 
adevil.’ I’m obliged to you for conjecturing that I 
am not one.” 

“J should hardly have expected to find a young 
lady of your temperament familiar with the writings 
of Bishop Hall.” 

“ How do you know that I did not pick up that scrap 
of pungency from a book of extracts?” 

“ Because, from the specimens I have seen of your 





with her promise to be good, she kept demurely quiet. 
Mistress Wittlesea scarcely noticed her at all. I 
made one or two ineffectual attempts to surprise her 
out of her good behaviour, but Gawain Crevassett 
seemed to have forgotten that she was present. 





Il. 

«Do you like them?” 
Crevassett cast a rotating glance about him, but 
failed to discover the speaker, until, from above, a 
shower of chestnuts in the burr knocked off his hat, 


independ , 1 think you would prefer to make your 
own selections. But about this inheritance. I have 
been brought up to expect it. It was ten years ago, 
I think, that [had the good fortune to do Mistress 
Wittlesea some small favor, and she at once elected 
me her heir. I had not expected any reward; cer- 
tainly none so immeasurably out of proportion to the 
deed. But, now that I nave lived so long in the be- 
lief that the inheritance is mine, it would, undoubt- 
edly, be a disappointment if [ were to lose it.’’ 

“Ah, to be svre, [ dare say. And I should be very 
sorry for you. But then, you see, I should be still 








girl began reciting: 


and another, quickly succeeding, stuck fast in his 


more sorry for myself if J were to lose it.” 
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Well, I cannot quite wish you snccess in your 
enterprise; but if you win, I shall try to remember 
that Iam not the first towhom great expectations 
have proved to be great uncertainties.” 

“ Why don’t you bluster, and get angry, and swear 
that you are afraid of nothing a chit ofa girl like me 
can do? It would be much easier for me to be con- 
sistent and hate you; if you would only defy me.” 

“T don’t intend to give you that assistance just 
now.” ; 

“ Why are you not a Pecksniff, or a Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse? I could have a feeling of satisfaction in 
worsting you then.” 

“Possibly because Gawain Crevassett could be 
neither the one nor the other.” 





Ill. 

“AUNT TAMSON, did my mother use to wear a 
lavender-colored brocade dress, very narrow in the 
skirt, with great cushiony sleeves, and a square neck, 
edged with fine lace?” 

“It was her wedding dress, She had been married 
nigh upon twenty years before you was born. So you 
must have something remarkable in the way of a 
memory to recall it,” returned the dame, with grim 
humor. 

“And she wore an amber necklace and bracelets, 
and her hair, which was the color of mine, was done 
in puffs, with the back hair brought to the top of the 
head and fastened with a high shell comb. Was it 
not so?” 

“Certainly, child; but how should you know?” 

“T think I saw her last night,” in a low, awe- 
stricken tone. 

Mistress Wittlesea grew pale, and started from her 
chair, forgetful for once of Zephyr, who was reposing 
in her lap, and who got a heavy fall in consequence. 

“Albra Lenteith, what are you saying?” 

“T awoke at midnight, with a strange shivery feel- 
ing, and there she stood at the foot of my bed, dressed 
as Ihave said, paleas death, and looking strangely 
grieved. I tried to move, but could not lift a finger, 
to speak, but my lips were stiff, and my tongue quite 
useless. I believed I was going todie. But after she 
had spoken, and I knew it was my mother, I was not 
afraid, for I was certain she would never have come 
back to do me harm.” 

It would have been difficult to decide which was 
most awe-struck, the whitened, eager face of the 
listener, or the air and manner of the relater. 

“She spoke to you! What did she say?” Mistress 
Wittlesea questioned, solemnly. 

“That was the strangest thing of all. I cannot 
understand it in the least, but this is what she said: 
‘Albra, why has my sister Tamson cast off her own 
sister’s child to enrich a stranger? Why is Gawain 
Crevassett’s name in her will instead of yours?’ I 
wished to assure her that there must be some mistake, 
for I knew nothing of any such will”—(I believe 
Crevassett would have been pelled to change an 
opinion lately expressed, that this girl was no hypo- 
crite, if he had heard the assertion just made) — but,” 
Miss Lenteith went on, “she spoke again, turning 
away as she said, ‘I wish to spare sister Tamson, 
therefore I warn her through you. Let her heed the 
premonition. If she desires a peaceful death, and 
happiness in the hereafter, let her not do her young 
kinswoman so great a wrong.’” 

“There, girl, go away,” said Mistress Wittlesea, 
who had grown suddenly shaky. But, as if fearing 
some invisible listener might discover an undue stern- 
ness in the words, she called her niece back to say, 
“I’m not angry with you, child. I only want to be 
alone, to think.” 

Perhaps Miss Lenteith also was not sorry to be 
alone; not, however, for the purpose of thinking. I 
have good reasons for believing that she found herself’ 
considerably overcharged with risibility at the mo- 
ment, and that some queer gesticulatious were found 
necessary for letting off the surplus vivacity. 

That atternoon I happened to go up to the Park, 
and met Gawain Crevassett coming around trom the 
Stables, with a luok of annoyance upon his face. 

“ What is wrong?” I asked. 

* Nothing, I suppose, since Miss Lenteith’s remark- 
able impudence seems to legitimize whatever act she 
happens to faney. Just now, she has ridden off with 
my horse, which—as I have an important engagement. 
at three, and proposed riding to meet it—probably 
suits Miss Lenteith’s convenience better than my 
own,” 

“Is the horse safe?” 

“About as safe as a wild tiger just caught in one of 
his native jungles. But it is my belief that the girl 
will come home unharmed.” 

“It is to be hoped there are good grounds for your 
belief.” 

“You shall judge. The stable boy described Miss 
Lenteith’s setting off somewhat in this wise: Assoon 
as she had mounted Ariel—I hope you like the 
Shakspearian flavor of his name—gave a snort, and 
began a sort of chip-chop dance, lifting first his hind 
then his fore feet. then all together. During the 
performance the girl sat quite at her ease, laughing 
in evident enjoyment of the manceuvre. Ariel, seem- 
ing a little surprised that he was not yet riderless, 
introduced a variation by galloping sidewise, then 
darted suddenly torward, and as suddenly wheeled 
about, spun around in a circle, stopped short, and 
began to shake himself. But the rider was not to be 
shaken off. By that time Ariel was at the end of his 
devices. Then Miss Lenteith gathered up tbe rein, 
gave him a cut with her whip, and he dashed off 
down the road, seemingly more in the air than upon 
the ground.” 








“Rider and steed seem to be well matched,” I 
answered, laughing; “but since the arrangement 
leaves you horseless, you had better take mine. I 
cannot quite promise you that he will be able 


we To fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds,’ 


as, from his name, yours should be ready to do, but 
his paces, I believe, are reasonably good.” 

Crevassett accepted my offer thankfully, and I went 
in to arrange some matters of business with Mistress 
Wittlesea. I found that stately dame considerably 
distraught, her head for business being by no meatis 
80 clearas usual. When the trivial affairs 1 had come 
about were at last adjusted, I ventured to express my 
approval of the heir in prospect. 

* Crevassett is a fine young fellow,” I said. “TI 
know no one better deserving of his good fortune, or 
who, I believe, will make a better use of it.” 

“Every thing in life is uncertain. Disappvintmént 
is the common fot, and Crevassett, more than another, 
may not be exempt. Paxton, what do you think of 
my niece?” 

“She seems to be.a lively young lady.” 

“Rather,” dryly. “It is said the uncle by whom 
she was brought up will have nothing to leave 
her.” 

“That is unfortunate. But Miss Lenteith does not 
seem unduly depressed by her future prospects.” 

“ Stone walls, and a diet of bread and water, would 
not depress her. Good day, Paxton.” 

In leaving, I met Miss Lenteith riding leisurely up 
the walk, having the horse with a name of Shakspear- 
ian flavor, under perfect control. She looked tired, 
but triumphant. On seeing me, however, the look 
of triumph gave place to one of perplexity. Trans- 
lated, it might have read, “Did she send for him? 
Has one warning been sufficient?” But I could not 
have rendered it rightly then. 

“Ah, Mr. Paxton! You are Mistress Wittlesea’s 
lawyer, I think?” 

~« Yes, she is pleased to honor me with her confidence 
in legal matters.” 

“She is a remarkable woman. Her tenacity of 
purpose, I fancy, must be something marvellous. I 
dare say, now, you never find her changing her mind,” 
said Miss Lenteith, with a keen look. 

“T certainly remember no such instance of change.” 

“What a wonderfully determined character! Are 
you a sportsman, Mr. Paxton?” 

“‘Thave sometimes brought down my game, though 
I have not much leisure fur such pastime.” 

“Perhaps you know then that a snare is a good 
thing forcatchingahare. Don’t forget to try it when 
you play the sportsman again. Aw revoir.” 





IV. 


ALL day long Mistress Wittlesea had been halting 
between two opinions. She had a solemn terror of 
ghostly visitations, and the awe induced by that 
described by her niece sat upon her spirit heavily. 
But, as Albra had divined, Mistress Wittlesea was 
tenacious of her purposes. Superstition and inflexi- 
bility were having a drawn battle of. it. 

The making of her will the dame had long regarded 
as a closed chapter in her life. Now she did not at 
all relish being obliged to tear it out and begin anew. 
Of tenderness for her dead sister’s child she felt none. 
Since a wee toddler, Albra Lenteith had continually 
shocked and defied all her aunt’s conventional notions 
of the respect due to herself. The girl might not 
have been wholly without veneration, but for buckram 
conventionalism she had none. Mistress Wittlesea 
had, and, remorselessly, she had sent adrift its 
contemner. 

The opposing powers kept it up until a late hour of 
the evening, when, with a grand rally of all its forces, 
inflexibility made a brilliant strategic movement and 
triumphed. 

“Vl leave things as they are,” Mistress Wittlesea 
said aloud, and having settled herself fur repose, went 
to sleep. 

When the midnight bell was striking she was 
awakened by an unearthly voive, which yet did nut 
seem a voice, but a breath of air made vocal. 

‘Sister Tamson, Ihave come,” itsaid. “ You know 
why I come.” 

Mistress Wittlesea started up, gazed terror-struck 
upon a death-white face, aud a slim figure robed in 
lavender-hued brocade, which stood at the foot of her 
bed, uttered a piercing shriek, and fell back fainting. 
Her maid, who slept in an adjuining room, was seized 
with one of Locksley’s teazley scares, and hastened 
in. She however discovered nothing to alarm her, 
unless it was the unconscious state of her mistress. 

The ghost had escaped her, but in its flight ran 
straight into the arms of Gawain Crevassett. He, 
too, had heard that terrified shriek, and having 
hastily dressed himself, came out to learn its cause. 
In the dark passage he ran upon some one who 
seemed trying to make a stealthy escape. With his 
mind full, no doubt, of robbery and house-breaking, 
Crevassett held his captive fast, though its efforts to 
get away were vigorous, certainly, if not ghost-like. 
He did not once lose his hold until, returning to his 
room, he struck a light, and found himself face to face 
with Albra Lenteith. It is true, her dress, her style 
of coiffure, and the deadly whiteness of her face dis- 
guised her strangely, but he knew her, at a glance. 

“What mummery is this?” he asked. 

The other, finding herself released from his strong 
grasp, did not wait to answer, but fled away, like a 


captive wild bird from a cage that chance has left 
unclosed, 





Vv. 

AT breakfast the next morning, Crevassett studied 
Miss Lenteith with curious scrutiny, in order to dis- 
cover some sign of embarrassment or other conscious- 
ness of their midnight encounter. None was apparent. 
The tawny hair lay in rippled bands, the blue eyes 


laughed serenely, the flush upon the oval face stained’ 


no deeper than that upon a just blown apple-blossom. 

Mistress Wittlesea was not down, and after the 
coffee was served they had the table to themselves. 

“I fownd & curious relic of antiquity in my room 
this morning,” Crevassett said, producing an immense 
high-topped shell comb. 

“Well, l would hang it on my watch chain for a 
charm,” nonchalantly. 

“A charm against what?” 

“* Ghosts, perhaps.” 

A new lightdawned upon Crevassett. Miss Lenteith 
seemed to become aware that she had committed an 
indiscretion, for the delicate bloom upon her cheeks 
deepened toa crimson dye, and the hand which stirred 
her coffee trembled visibly. She dropped her tea- 
spoon, and with the other hand crushed the trembling 
one, leaving red finger-prints upon the white flesh. 

Crevassett laughed. 

“IT suppose you are thinking of last night,” the girl 
said, recovering herself with an effort. “It wass 
foolish freak; but what can one do? In this old den 
of a castle, with no companions but my aunt, who 
does not love me, and you, whom I am bound to hate, 
T accumulate drearviness all day. If I did not work it 
off at night, I should presently become a sighing 
embodiment of ‘Il Penservso.’ Last night the drear- 
iness was a little obdurate, and would yield to nothing 
milder than a solitary masquerade. O, it was fun, 
you may be sure; but just as I was beginning to enjoy 
it, Auntie Tab took it into her freakish old head to 
startle the whole house with a scream. Of course I 
run out to see what was the matter, and was running 
back again, having just bethought myself that my 
appearance would not perhaps be very quieting toa 
disturbed nervous system, when I run against you.” 

“The explanation is a very ingenivus one, Miss 


Lenteith,” said Crevassett. ‘ But—l beg your par- |. 


don, for lum going tosay a rude thing—I don’t believe 
@ word of it.” 

* Believe what you like, then,” the other retorted, 
laughing; but there was less of natural rippling 
melody in her laugh thangn any other Crevassett had 
ever heard from her. 

Just then Mistress Wittlesea’s maid was heard 
calling to an errand boy, that, as soon as breakfast, 
he was to go down to Squire Paxton’s office, and tell 
the lawyer to come up, for the mistress was in a great 
strait to see hii. 

“I think, Miss Lenteith,” Crevassett observed, 
“that you and I will have to be present at this con- 
Sultation of Mistress Wittlesea with herlawyer. And 
you will greatly oblige me by dressing for the nonce 
in the masquerading costume of last night.” 

“Why?” 

“It will save some awkward explanations, that is 
all.” 

Miss Lenteith understood, and did not refuse. 

The urgent summons to Mistress Wittlesea sur- 
prised me a good deal. I went without delay, and 
found my client a little shaky, but grimly resigned. 

“Did you ever try a war with Destiny, Paxton?” 
she asked. 

“JT don’t think I am a fighting man, and as for 
Destiny, I generally allow the ‘Divinity that shapes 
our ends’ to do the rough-hewing as well, being 
myself strongly disinclined to labor lost. It is an 
indolent sort of doctrine, I dare say, but, except in 
my profession, I believe I am an indolent sort of 
fellow.” 

“Ah well, I have struggled hard to do the shaping 
myself, vutit wontdo. 1am sorry for Crevassett. 1t 
will be a blow to him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Losing the inheritance. There is to be anew will, 
and Albra Lenteith will get the property, after all. 
It is that you are here tur to-day.” 

It may not be worth while to feel surprised at any 
result of a woman’s caprice, but I had always found 
Mistress Wittlesea so very inflexible a character that 
I must own her announcement gave me a wholesome 
shock of the sensation. 

* This seews to be asudden resolution,” I remarked. 

“The resolution is none of mine, except as I am 
compelled to it by Destiny. You, | remember, do not 
Lelieve in supernatural visitations. I do. But if 1 
had been the must skeptical of unbelievers, last 
night’s experience would have satisfied me. Paxton, 
Isaw my sister Olivia last night—Albra Lenteith’s 
mother.” 

Before 1 could reply to this somewhat startling 
aflirmation, the door opened, and Crevassett entered, 
followed by Miss Lenteith. She was completely en- 
veloped in a long, gray circular, the hood of which 
was drawn over her head. 1 always looked for some- 
thing startling when that giri made her appearance, 
but I really was not prepared fur being so suddenly 
precipitated into antiquity, as I found myself at the 
removal of her cloak. Except for the unnatural 
whiteness of the face, she might have been a belle of 
forty years ago. 

** Mistress Wittlesea, is this the figure that fright- 
ened you last night?” Crevassett asked. 

Mistress Wittlesea had risen, and was steadying 
herself by clutching the back of a chair with her 
knucklesome right hand. I think it was only by 
tightening her grip upon the carved eagle beneath 
her fingers, that she kept them from clawing the 
demure girl-fuce before her. 

“Albra Lenteith, where did you find that rigging?” 





“Where you had stowed it, I suppose, under the 
eave of the garret, in an old chest marked with my 
mother's initials. There was a dauby picture too, of 
& family group, of about the same date as the dress, I 
concluded, 1 studied up the coiffure from that.” 

“A young woman who is clever enough to cheat an 
old one, as you have cheated me, should be able to 
take care of herself,” said the dame, dryly. ‘‘ Paxton, 
there will be no will-making to-day.” * 

Miss Lenteith turned away, sighing wearily. She 
had played her trump card and had lost. But the 
only sign of disappointment she gave was that one 
little sigh of weariness. She may not have been 
exactly a model young lady, but I could not help 
admiring her bravery. If I had not been an indolent 
old bachelor, considerably beyond my fiftieth birth- 
day, ' would have asked her to marry me upon the 
spot. Nevertheless, I could not resist putting the 
question: 

“Have you any new suggestion for me to-day upon 
sportsman-craft?” 

“Yes—this, When your snare is set, and the prey 
entrapped, do not let out the secret of your cuvert to 
a rival sportsman. Else you’may be in danger of 
getting your labor for your pains.” And bowing 
slightly, the girl, defeated but unsubdued, drew her 
cloak about her, and withdrew. 

Mistress Wittlesea glowered darkly upon the door 
by which her niece had left. 

“You must forgive her,” said Crevassett. “The 
property will bear division, and Miss Lenteith is 
deserving of a portion, if it were only for her bravery 
in bearing defeat so well.” 

“No!” was the emphatic response. ‘ What she 
had so nearly got possession of by practising upon an 
old woman’s credulity, shall never become hers by 
any act of mine.” 

When the dinner hour came, we waited a little for 
Miss Lenteith. As she still failed to appear, a servant 
was sent to her room. She was not there, nor any- 
thing belonging to her. She had disappeared as she 
came, no one could tell how. 





VI. 

I THINK Crevassett found the stately old house dull, 
when the few sun rays let into it no longer lit up and 
rioted among the rippled bands of Miss Lenteith’s 
tawny hair. His visit at Crescent Park was prolonged 
no more than a day or two after that young lady’s 
departure. He did not come again until, some months 
later, he was summoned to attend Mistress Wittle- 
sea’s burial. The determined oki hater had died with 
her resentment against Albra Lenteith unappeased. 
She had, however, added a codicil to her will, be- 
queathing to her niece a box of white toilet paint “ to 
make of herself a ghost when she had occasion for its 
use.” 

Crevassett having taken quiet possession of his 
inheritance, set about finding Albra Lenteith, in order 
to convey to her the legacy. His quest was unsuc- 
cessful. When, with a good deal of trouble, he had 
at last succeeded in learning the residence of the uncle 
by whom, as Mistress Wittlesea had once assured me, 
the girl had been brought up, a visit tothe place only 
gained the further information that the uncle was 
dead, and the niece gone, no one knew whither. So 
the search for her was abandoned, though in his heart 
I think C tt still ted upon finding her. A 
year afterwards, while making a horseback tour 
through the mineral districts in Maine, adding to his 
collection rare tourmalines, beautiful crystals of beryl, 
sparkling fragments of rose quartz, and other speci- 
mens dear to the heart of the naturalist, whether 
amateur or professional, he was one day overtaken by 
a violent hail shower, and stopped at a smal! school- 
house by the wayside for shelter. The school was 
ended fur the day, but the teacher stood before a 
blackboard, patiently working out along problem in 
‘pertial payments,” a rule which is at once a weari- 
ness to teacher and scholars. 

At his entrance, Crevassett smiled to himself with 
rare satisfaction, for the teacher was Albra Lenteith. 
Without calling the attention of the pre-occupied 
girl, he sat down to watch her at her work. The 
boa:. was rapidly filling with white, ornate tigures. 
Once, the work was nearly completed, when an error 
was detected, and the whole gone patiently over again. 

“There!” 

The exclamation was one of triumph that it was 
done at last; and with a great flourish of her chalk- 
crayon, Miss Lenteith proceeded, by rapid strokes, to 
cut a double-ficed profile, with a comical grin upon 
the one face, and a decidedly tooth-aching expression 
upon the other. Underneath she printed in staring 
capitals “Our life is twofold.” Then laughing musi- 
cally at the conceit, she dashed a rubber across the 
drawing, turned around, and found herself face to 
face with Crevassett. 

“O, it is you,” she said, cooll 

“Yes, I came to bring your legacy.” 

‘Mother Hubbard must have lett me her dog then. 
I always expected she would remember me at last 
with some such token of her affection. I hope she 
remembered to put in a bone for him to pick.” 

* t%, not a dog, and if you find a bone I’m afraid 
it will be as bare as Mother Hubbard’scupboard. But 
here it is,” presenting the box. 

Miss Lenteith opened it, and laughed queerly. 

“ How good in you to take the trouble to bring it 
to me. If I had died, I suppose you would have 
followed me to heaven with it, not to lose the chance 
of reminding me that what I lost you won.” 

“ My dear girl, if you had died, 1 might not have 
followed you to heaven, but earth woukl have become 
@ very dreary place to me.” 
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« Our life is twofold,” the girl quoted, saucily litt 
her eyebrows, but the look she met brought a dav 
ing color to her face. 
“If you would consent to unite yours to mins, : 
think we might make our twofold life a happy one. ' 


Thank you. There may be @ very toothsome We: 
inaide of that shell.” \ 
Crevassett turned away, with a look of pain u 

his face. ‘ 
** Have I hurt you?” the other questioned, soft), uA 
“Albra, I love you, and you care only for ot 
inheritance.” 

“If Leared more for you 1 should be a silly gov: 
shouldn’t 1? But—I do.” 

Crevassett, looking down into the upraised ‘ 

saw that they were full of tenderness and of t 

He took her to his heart straightway, and for a: 

ment Albra Lenteith was awed into soberness by 
thought of her great happiness. But the next, 


“ Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 


A warinth in the light and a bliss everyw here, 
When young hearts yearn together? : 
All sweet below, and all sunny above, 
O, there's nothing in life like making love, 
Save making hay in fine weather." 
« -- 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Margaret Gairloch’s Beauty. 


—_—_—_———- 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Tue herd of gay little ponies with their nev' ' 
riders came flying out of the avenue guter, = twit 
down the road like a flock of low-flying birds, “WV 


holding his great black horse. He counted th ‘ 
Tot, Fairy, Mouse, Penny and Sparkle—Mary | | 
Gairloch, and her four little sisters. They rode 


























morning, and since he had discovered their pra.) |! 
he invariably watched them, from Mount Me ©: 
start off. He did not know them at all—not eve 1 

names of the ponies; he had only learned tha‘ | 


girls. He was just home from the war, camp 
the plains, and raiding upon bushwhackers, an’) 

i of feminine spirit and loveliness attr: 

him. He had singled out his fuvorite—the « 
Margaret herself—and sought for her first; 

never thought of making himself seen by her. 11 
attracting her attention in any way, though ho 





would prick up his ears at the unlocking of th: J | 
wait, attentive and stately, until the cavalea 
gone, and then wheel unhesitatingly about for se 
evidently of perfect faith that the purpose « 
journey was done. To the surprise of both ho: t ! ; 
rider, this morning they came galloping dire) 5 
aye had hitherto seen of the five girls he 


























the bloom and faitness of their faces, and th: yccit 
of their young figures. They all rode black - 
and wore gray habits, but each one was very diil« 

from the other, and he never mistook one for) © | 
of her sisters. It was Margaret, light, statels i ‘ 





“And then I should get the inheritance, after « wat 


was singing with teasing levity: a vt 


A perfume and freshness strange and rare, vet 


Turk!” said Fritz Bochart, on the brow of a ; we 


were Doctor Gairloch’s daughters, and very) * *\+ Wy 


watched them so long that his great cavalry > Oo 


in the saddle, who came first, with the least :- 6). |} 


little girls at her side, a child of nine years. 
«“ Look out for Penny’s heels, girls,” he he 
say, clear and ringingly; “* he may get scure: ; 
blasted trees, as he did last summer. Kooy 
against his bit, Effie. Steady now, and we'll » 

ck,” 
"The fairy-like clattering of the tiny ho ‘ 
swifuly up the stony hillside, As those lov. : « | 
grew upon Fritz Bochart’s sight, he forgot 
impulse to spur hie horse aside from the row. 
rapt eyes, le sat motiunlers as & statne, ame 
On, on they came, laughing, blooming, fair a 





| tial in their airy fight; he never, to bis dy. 


forgot the sight. They passed him. As the)»: 
they turned their heads to glance at him, an « 
left half blinded by the flash of blue and golu + 


& | dEffie’s azure eyes were perhaps the widest o. | 


“ Why, Margaret, who was that?” she sai :. 
‘Well, I don’t know,” answered Marga: 
might have been ——, statue, fora: : 
w to the contrary. 
oun could it have been, Mag?” cries 
and Rose, and Mignon, whipping up to her + 
Now Margaret knew very well whuitwa «:. 
clear-cut face held its own. 
“1 cannot tell you, my dear sisters.”” 
 Wasn’t he handsome?” cried Gloria, wit le 
like snow traced by blue lines, and her grea: »: 
blue eyes dancing with enthusiasm _ 
“ He looked like a prince,” pronounced |) I 
h sweet- cheeks aglow. 
Me Such soomelll eyes!” exclaimed Mign testha 
her banner of gold hair from one dainty sho 
The child Effie looked at Margaret. se 
“« Did you ever see him before, Mag? 
“Yes, my dear.” 
“ When?” 
“ Yesterday morning.” 
* Where?” 
* Here.” a 
“Did you ever see him before that? 
* Yes,”” 
“ Where?” 
“Here. And bere he has been every | 
the last three weeks. Mind your gait, Pe: 
Little Effie drew a long breath. 
* Perhaps he is a statue,” she said, 
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re will be no will-making to-day.” 

liss Lenteith turned away, sighing wearily. She 
| playéd her trump card and had lost. But the 
iy sign. of disappointment she gave was that one 
le sigh of weariness. She may not have been 

..tly a model young lady, but I could not help 

wiring her bravery. If I had not been an indolent 

bachelor, considerably beyond my fiftieth birth- 

.«¥, I would have asked her to marry me upon the 

ot. Nevertheless, I could not resist putting the 
estion: 

‘Have you any new suggestion for me to-day upon 

vortsman-craft?” 

“*Yes—this. When your snare is set, and the prey 
. itrapped, do not let out the secret of your covert to 

rival sportsman. Else you may be in danger of 
.otting your labor for your pains.” And bowing 

ightly, the girl, defeated but unsubdued, drew her 
oak about her, and withdrew. 

Mistress Wittlesea glowered darkly upon the door 

y which her niece had left. 

“You must forgive her,” said Crevassett. “The 
property will bear division, and Miss Lenteith is 
vieserving of a portion, if it were only for her bravery 
in bearing defeat so well.” 

“No!” was the emphatic response. ‘“ What she 
iad so nearly got possession of by practising upon an 
id woman’s credulity, shall never become hers by 


, sny act of mine.” 


When the dinner hour came, we waited a little for 
Miss Lenteith. As she still failed to appear, a servant 
was sent to her room. She was not there, nor any- 
thing belonging to her. She had disappeared as she 
came, no one could tell how. 





VI. 
I THINK Crevassett found the stately old house dull, 
when the few sun rays let into it no longer lit up and 


| tioted among the rippled pands of Miss Lenteith’s 


tawny hair. His visit at Crescent Park was prolonged 
no more than a day or two after that young lady’s 
departure. He did not come again until, some months 
later, he was summoned to attend Mistress Wittle- 
The determined oki hater had died with 


She had, however, added a codicil to her will, be- 
queathing to her niece a box of white toilet paint “to 
make of herself a ghost when she had occasion for its 
use.” 

Crevassett having taken quiet possession of his 
inheritance, set about finding Albra Lenteith, in order 
to convey to her the legacy. His quest was unsuc- 
cessful. When, with a good deal of trouble, he had 
at last succeeded in learning the residence of the uncle 
by whom, as Mistress Wittlesea had once assured me, 
the girl had been brought up, a visit tothe place only 
gained the further information that the uncle was 
dead, and the niece gone, no one knew whither. So 
the search for her was abandoned, though in his heart 
I think C tt still ted upon finding her. A 
year afterwards, while making a horseback tour 
through the mineral districts in Maine, adding to his 
collection rare tourmalines, beautiful crystals of beryl, 
sparkling fragments of rose quartz, and other speci- 
mens dear to the heart of the naturalist, whether 





. | amateur or professional, he was one day overtaken by 


a violent hail shower, and stopped at a smal! school- 
house by the wayside for shelter. The school was 
ended fur the day, but the teacher stood before a 
blackboard, patiently working out a long problem in 
‘partial payments,” a rule which is at once a weari- 
hess to teacher and scholars. 

At his entrance, Crevassett smiled to himself with 
rare satisfaction, for the teacher was Albra Lenteith. 
Without calling the attention of the pre-occupied 
girl, he sat down to watch her at her work. The 
board was rapidly filling with white, ornate tigures. 
Once, the work was nearly completed, when an error 
was detected, and the whole gone patiently over again. 

“There!” 

The exclamation was one of triumph that it was 
done at last; and with a great flourish of her chalk- 
crayon, Miss Lenteith proceeded, by rapid strokes, to 
cut a double-ficed profile, with a comical grin upon 
the one face, and a decidedly tooth-aching expression 
upon the other. Underneath she printed in staring 
capitals ‘*Our life is twofuld.”. Then laughing musi- 
cally at the conceit, she dashed a rubber across the 
drawing, turned around, and found herself face to 
face with Crevassett. 

“O, it is you,” she said, coolly, 

* Yes, I came to bring your legacy.” 

“ Mother Hubbard must have left me her dog then. 
I always expected she would remember me at last 
with some such token of her affection. 1 hope she 
remembered to put in a bone for him to pick.” 

“No, not a dog, and if you find a bone I’m afraid 
it will be as bare as Mother Hubbard’scupboard. But 
here it is,” presenting the box. 

Miss Lenteith opened it, and laughed queerly. 

* How good in you to take the trouble to bring it 
to me. If I had died, I suppose you would have 
followed me to heaven with it, not to lose the chance 
of reminding me that what L lest you won.” 

“ My dear girl, if you had died, 1 might not have 
followed you to heaven, but earth would have become 
a very dreary place to me.” 
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Where you had stowed it, I suppose, under the 

of the garret, in an old chest marked with my 
her's initials. There was a dauby picture too, of x 

uily group, of about the same date as the dress, I 

luded, I studied up the coiffure from that.” 

A young woman who is clever enough to cheat an 

. one, a8 you have cheated me, should be able to 

e care of herself,” said the dame, dryly. * Paxton, 
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“ Our life is twofold,” the girl quoted, saucily lifting 
her eyebrows, but the look she met brought a dawn- 
ing color to her face. 

“If you would consent to unite yours to mine, I 
think we might make our twofold life a happy one.” 

“And then I should get the inheritance, after all. 
Thank you. There may be a very toothsome meat 
inside of that shell.” 

Crevassett turned away, with a look of pain upon 
his face. 

** Have I hurt you?” the other questioned, softly. 

“Albra, I love you, and you care only for the 
inheritance.” 

“If I cared more for you I should be a silly goose, 
shouldn’t 1? But—I do.” 

Crevassett, looking down into the upraised eyes, 
saw that they were full of tenderness and of tears. 
He took her to his heart straightway, and for a mo- 
ment Albra Lenteith was awed into soberness by the 
thought of her great happiness. But the next, she 
was singing with teasing levity: 

“* Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 
A perfume and freshness strange and rare, 
A warmth in the light and a bliss everywhere, 
When young hearts yearn together? 
All sweet below, and all sunny above, 
O, there's nothing in life like making love, 
Save making hay in fine weather."’ 
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Margaret Gairloch’s Beauty. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


THE herd of gay little ponies with their merry 
riders came flying out of the avenue gates, and sped 
down the road like a flock of low-flying birds. ‘“‘ Whoa, 
Turk!” said Fritz Bochart, on the brow of a hill, 
holding his great black horse. He counted them— 
Tot, Fairy, Mouse, Penny and Sparkle—Margaret 
Gairloch, and her four little sisters. They rode every 
morning, and since he had discovered their practice, 
he invariably watched them, from Mount Merton, 
start off. He did not know then at all—not even the 
names of the ponies; he had only learned that they 
were Doctor Gairloch’s daughters, and very pretty 
girls. He was just home from the war, camping on 
the plains, and raiding upon bushwhackers, and this 
glimpse of feminine spirit and loveliness attracted 
him. He had singled ont his favorite—the eldest, 
Margaret herself—and sought for her first; but he 
never thought of making himself seen by her, or of 
attracting her attention in any way, though he had 
watched them so long that his great cavalry horse 
would prick up his ears at the unlocking of the gate, 
wait, attentive and stately, until the cavalcade had 
gone, and then wheel unhesitatingly about for home, 
evidently of perfect faith that the purpose of his 
journey was done. To the surprise of both horse and 
rider, this morning they came galloping directly up 
the hill. 

All he had hitherto seen of the five girls had been 
the bloom and fairness of their faces, and the grace 
of their young figures. They all rode black horses, 
and wore gray habits, but each one was very different 
from the other, and he never mistook one for either 
of her sisters. It was Margaret, light, stately, petite 
in the saddle, who came first, with the least of the 
little girls at her side, a child of nine years. 

* Look out for Penny’s heels, girls,” he heard her 
say, clear and ringingly; ‘‘he may get scared at the 
blasted trees, as he did last summer. Keep Mouse 
against his bit, Effie. Steady now, and we'll leap the 
creck.” 

The fairy-like clattering of the tiny hoofs came 
swifuy up the stony hillside. As those lovely faces 
grew upon Fritz Bochart’s sight, he forgot his first 
impulse to spur his horse aside from the road. With 
rapt eyes, he sat motiunless as a statue, and gazed. 
On, on they came, laughing, blooming, fair and beau- 
tiful in their airy fligut; he never, to his dying day, 
forgot the sight. They passed him. As they went, 
they turned their heads to glance at him, and he was 
left half blinded by the flash of blue and gold. Little 
Effie’s azure eyes were perhaps the widest of any. 

“‘ Why, Margaret, who was that?” she said. 

“‘ Well, I don’t know,” answered Margaret. “It 
might have been an equestrian statue, for anything 
that I saw to the contrary.” 

“ Whom could it have been, Mag?” cried Gloria, 
and Rose, and Mignon, whipping up to her side. 

Now Margaret knew very well who it was, but the 
clear-cut face held its own. 

‘1 cannot tell you, my dear sisters.” 

** Wasn’t he handsome?” cried Gloria, with temples 
like snow traced by blue lines, and her great summer 
blue eyes dancing with enthusiasm. 

*“ He looked like a prince,” pronounced little Rose, 
with sweet-pea cheeks aglow. 

** Such wonderful eyes!” exclaimed Mignon, tossing 
her banner of gold hair from one dainty shoulder. 

The child Effie looked at Margaret. 

“ Did you ever see him befure, Mag?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ When?” 

*‘ Yesterday morning.” 

“Where?” 

‘* Here.” 

“Did you ever see him before that?” 

“+ Yen,” 

* Where?” 

“ Here. And bere he has been every morning for 
the last three weeks. Mind your gait, Penny!” 

Little Effie drew a long breath. 

‘“¢ Perhaps he is a statue,” she said. 








Margaret laughed. 

“ Hardly one of stone, I think,” 

“Do you know his name, Mag?” asked Gloria. 

“No. Penny, attend to your paces, and don’t 
trouble yourself about those stumps.” 

It wasnota falsehood. Margaret did not know that 
the young man’s name was Bochart. But when he 
told her so, a little later, it did not surprise her. 

She sent the girls on to the top of the hill, and went 
into the woods to get a handful of mulberries. Why 
did she do that? Because, though she had her fath- 
er’s Scotch name, she had her mother’s French tem- 
perament, and wasacoquette. * 

Fritz Bochart came riding swiftly into the mulberry 
woods. Why did he do that? Because, though he 
had his father’s German name, he had also his heart, 
and was as simple as a child, wherever women were 
concerned. 

. You dropped your whip,” he said. 

“Thank you,” coolly, taking it. 

She was dismounted. She had done so before he 
spoke. 

“Let me help you to get the berries,” he said. 
“ You need not be afraid,” he added. “I am Fritz 
Bochart. You know my mother, I think.” 

*T have seen her. Yes, I have spoken with her.” 

“And I have seen you ride.” 

“Well?” 

*T love you.” 

He was looking at her, utterly rapt in her face. She 
curled her red mouth. 

“Because I have thick hair and my nose is straight. 
Nevertheless, may I ask you to put me on my horse?” 

The next moment his hand was smarting from 
contact with her little boot, and Penny was galloping 
merrily up the hill. 





“Gloria, are you dressed? Come down with me.” 

Margaret stood at the door of her father’s drawing- 
room to receive her guests, and Gloria was not far 
distant. Each guest looked from one to the other, 
bewildered as to which was most beautiful. But Fritz 
Bochart knew instantly. Purple eyes “ drew beauty’s 
prize” from violet. Chestnut braids had richer shades 
than golden curls. Black velvet was more magniticent 
than azure silk. 

“ Will you give me the first waltz?” he asked, true 
to his nationality. 

“Tf you cannot find a better partner.” 

In an hour he was at her side, waiting eagerly for 
her attention. 

“Tn a moment,” she smiled, passing bim witha 
bevy of gentlemen, even though the music had struck 
up. He waited patiently. 

He had lost sight of her in the crowd, when she 
touched his shoulder with her fan. 

“T am ready.” 

They turned into the measure. It swept them twice 
across the long room; the subtle intoxication of the 
waltz, like that of no other, was thrilling Bochart’s 
very heart, when out of his arms his partner was torn 
as by a thunderbolt. He paused dizzily. A mass of 
velvet drapery and a broken chandelier lay at his 
feet, and from them the smoke and scent of fire rose. 
He was bewildered, and could not understand that 
Margaret Gairloch, crushed beneath the fall of the 
heavy chandelier, was fatally burned and crippled for 
life. The white skin had gleamed for the last time; 
the rosy bloom had fled ferever; never again would 
the silken lashes hide the beautiful eyes; never more 
would the supple left arm guide little Penny over hill 
and dale. Margaret Gairloch’s beauty was gone 
forever. 

He did not see her again till summer had gone. 
He met her driving slowly through the lanes, one 
calm day in the fall. Once or twice he had been told 
of her appearance, heavily veiled. Now her veil was 
cast aside, and she would never be beautiful any 
more. There was no denying it. He looked at her, 
trying to keep the tears out of his eyes. She met his 
gaze and smiled. He took her hand. 

“IT am very glad to see you.” 

“Are you?” she asked; ‘and all my thick hair 
gone?” 

O, how sad and sweet her eyes had grown in that 
long six weeks lying in her lonely chamber! 

“It was so pretty, you know,” she said, simply. 

«“T know very well, Margaret.” 

“ You remember the heavy braids I used to fasten 
up with roses?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“And the mass of curls pushed behind my ears?” 

i Yes. ” 

“And the little tendril ringlets about my temples?” 

“T do.” 

“Are you sorry it is gone?” 

“No. Are you?” 

i No.” , 

He stood with one foot on the edge of the low-hung 
carriage; and holding both her hands in one of his 
upon his knee. 

‘See how my wrist is misshapen,” she said. 

‘Poor little wrist!” he answered. 

For a moment she looked at him steadily. Her lip 
quivered—she hid her face for a moment. 

‘“‘ There,” she said, looking up bravely. ‘I thought 
I had done crying, but the sight of you brought it all 
back again. The old pride that I hugged so—I feel 
its loss like a limb that has been buried.” 

“And yet you would not let me love you for your 
beauty. Did you love it?” 

** Yes; aud now I have my reward.” 

She passed her thin hand over her face. 

“1 knew it would fail me sometime. Long ago, 
when I was a child, I had a dream, and I always have 
known since that it would fail me. I thought I was 


used to its loss, and here see my poor scarred face. 
But what one has loved for twenty years one cannot 
cease to regret in two months.” 
“You are grieved, then?” 
“No, I am glad it has gone; it must have gone 
sometime. And now good-by to you. I must be 
going.” 
She lifted the rein, but he caught at it. 
“ Not good-by to me, Margaret, darling. I thought 
I loved you for your beauty, but it was not so. My 
heart never before held fur you the tenderness that 
it holds to-day. Margaret, look atme. Will you not 
trust me? Can I make you happy?” 
Deadly pale, she struggled with herself. 
“ Don’t—don’t talk to me like this,’ shesaid. ‘ You 
must not. I was just growing secure in myself. 
Don’t break down the strength I have so toilfully 
built up in many weeks, by a few impulsive words. 
Fritz, you pity me.” 

*T love you.” 

“Dare I trust you?” 

* You may.” 

He drew her down to his lips, and she was answered ; 
for blood is thicker than water, and love leads as high 
as heaven. 


Biographical Portfolio. 





[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL GEORGE GIBSON, 

A SOLDIER during the Revolutionary War, was 
born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in October, 1754. 
At the proper age he was placed in a mercantile 
house in Philadelphia, and after the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, as customary at that time, he made 
several voyages to the West Indies as a supercargo. 

But becoming tired of a pursuit which promised 
no i it, he repaired to Fort Pitt, 
at that time a frontier military post within the juris- 
diction of the colony of Virginia, where his brother, 
afterwards General John Gibson, was established in 
the Indian trade. Here his brother-in-law, Captain 
Callender, put under his direction a trading adven- 
ture to the British post on the Illinois River, which 
resulted in the loss of the whole capital embarked. 
Discouraged by want of success in mercantile mat- 
ters, he rented a farm and mills near Carlisle, Cum- 
berland county, Pa., where he married. Here he 
was again unsuccessful, owing to a want of practical 
knowledge of the business into which he entered. 
At this period the Revolution commenced, when, 
leaving his wife and child under the care of her 
parents, he returned to Fort Pitt, where he raised a 
company of one hundred men on his own authority. 
With them he marched to Williamsburg, the seat of 
government of Virginia, and was immediately ap- 
pointed a captain in one of the two regiments then 
being raised by the State. His men possessed all that 
sense of individual independence, and all that hardi- 
hood and desperate daring, which the absence of 
most of the restraints of civilization, and familiarity 
with danger, never fails to produce on the inhabitants 
of an Indian frontier; qualities which, although of 
great value in the hour of battle, are not those which 
ensure a prompt obedience and a ready subjection to 
discipline. Hence this company, by its turbulence, 
and the frequent affrays with the soldiers of every 
other corps with which it happened to be quartered, 
acquired the sobriquet of “ Gibson’s lambs.” 

This company was composed entirely of sharp- 
shooters, and did good service on the 25th of October, 
1775, at the attack on the town of Hampton by a 
naval force under Lord Dunmore; where, having ar- 
rived with another company by a forced march from 
Williamsburg during the preceding night, it was 
posted in the houses fronting the water, whence the 
soldiers so galled the enemy with small arms, as to 
drive the British from their position, with the loss of 
@ number of men, and a tender, which tell into the 
possession of the Americans. 

About this time the scarcity of gunpowder in the 
army became alarming, and urgent applications were 
made by General Washington to Congress and the 
respective States for a supply. As the article was 
not generally manufactured in the colonies, it was 
necessary to procure it from abroad; and for this 
purpose the attention of government was turned to- 
wards New Orleans. As Spain, however, could not 
furnish munitions of war to a belligerent without a 
manifest breach of her neutrality, it was evident that 
the success of a negotiation with one of her dependen- 
cies would depend on the degree of secrecy and ad- 
dress with which it should be conducted; and Cap- 
tain Gibson was selected asa person possessing, in 
an eminent degree, the qualifications required to 
manage it with the best prospect of success. Having 
received his credentials, he repaired to Pittsburg, 
with twenty-five picked men from his company, and 
descended the river with a cargo of flour, ostensibly 
as a trader. 

The Indians immediately on the banks of the Ohio 
and Mississippi were hostile, and parties of them in 
canoes frequently evinced an intention to attack the 
boat, but were deterred by the alacrity and deter- 
mined countenance of the crew. Captain Gibson ar- 
rived at the falls of the Ohio in the evening about 
dusk, after having observed no indications of Indians 
for some days, and being without a pilot, he deter- 
mined to land, and pass the falls on the ensuing 
morning. But just as the men were fastening the 
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boat to the shore, a strong party of Indians appeared 


on the bank above, and ordered them to come ashore. 
Resistance would have been useless, as it was plain 
that the lives of the crew were in their power; and 
Captain Gibson was led between two warriors with 
cocked rifles up the ascent to the Indian camp, where 
he was interrogated by the chief. 

He told the ee plausible story he was able to in- 
vent, of his being an American deserter, on his way 
to join the British in Florida. But just as he seemed 
to have made a favorable impression on the chief, his 
surprise may more easily be conceived than described 
at being interrupted by a laugh from an Indian who 
had before appeared inattentive to everything that 
was passing, and who exclaimed in very good Eng- 
lish, “ Well done, George Gibson! And you think 
nobody here knows you!” But observing Captain 
Gibson’s consternation, who expected to be shot down 
on the spot by his two attendants with the cocked 
rifles, he added, “‘ But show no signs of fear. None 
of the party but myself understand a word of Eng- 
lish ; only keep your own secret, and leave the rest to 
me, and I shall contrive to bring you off,” which he 
did, On being asked by Captain Gibson how he had 
discovered his name, he told him that he had lived a 
long time about the house of his brother, General 
John Gibson, at Fort Pitt, where he often heard the 
farhily speak of George, who he at once conjectured 
to be the general’s brother, and from whom he had 
received many kindnesses, and in this way deter- 
mined to show his gratitude. 

The next morning they were permitted to depart, 
after being piloted by an Indian over the falls. They 
were, however, pursued by the Indians, who either 
suspected or had found out their true character, 
shortly atter their departure, and who came up with 
them in canoes at a place called Henderson’s Bend. 
They were suttered to approach pretty close, when a 
galling fire was opened on them by the crew of the buat, 
particularly from swivels, with which it was armed; 
in consequence of which, the Indians were thrown 
into such confusion, that some of their canoes were 
overturned, and they desisted. Captain Gibson suf- 
fered no loss, except that of two men wounded, 

On arriving at New Orleans, he entered on his ne- 
gotiation with the government, in which he was suc- 
cessful; being assisted by an American resident there, 
who was in favor with Don Galvos the Spanish gov- 
ernor, and to whose correspondent the gunpowder 
was consigned. But as suspicions of the object of his 
visit were excited in the minds of the British mer- 
chants, the governor deemed it prudent to have Cap- 
tain Gibson arrested. 


the river as far as the first high land, he struck off 


(about eighteen hundred miles) was performed on 
foot through regions before unvisited by a white man, 
and among tribes of Indians, whose language he did 
not understand, but by whom he was invariably 
treated with kindness. Arriving at Pittsburg in the 
garb of an Indian, he successfully passed himself for 
an Indian on the officers of the garrison, many of 
whom had long been his intimate acquaintances. 


to the command of a State.regiment furnished by 
Virginia, to make up a deficiency in her ti 

of continental troops, and received by the United 
States on the continental establishment. With this 
regiment he joined the army under General Wash- 
| ington, shortly betore the evacuation of York Island, 
and was attached to the division of General Lee. 
This division followed the retreat of the main army 
with lingering marches, and by a different route, till 
the seizure of General Lee’s person by the British, 
near Morristown, when it quickened its march under 





ington’s army, on the right bank of the Delaware, 


1776, Colonel Gibson served under the immediate 
command of General Washington, and participated 
in all the perils and toils of that gallant little army, 
whose subsequent achievements contributed so much 
to reanimate the drooping spirits of their country. 
He continued to serve in the army immediately com- 


campaign of 1778, and was in nearly &ll the principal 
battles which were fought during that time. He was 
afterwards ordered to the command of the prisoners 
near York, Pennsylvania, which he retained till.the 
close of the war. 

He afterwards had command of the State militia 
until 1791, when President Washington gave him a 
command in the expedition under General St. Clair. 
In an engagement, on the 4th of November, with the 
Indians, his regiment was literally cut to pieces, suf- 
fering a loss of eighteen officers, and more than haif 
of its non-commissioned officers and privates. At 
the close of the action, and in the last of several 
charges which were executed by this regiment with 
the bayonet, he received a wound which was imme- 
diately perceived to be mortal. He was brought off 
the field by his nephew Captain Slough, and one or 
two others of Lis surviving officers, and languished at 
Fort Jefferson till the 4th of December, 1791, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 





LIFE.—Lile is a book, in which we every day read 
a page. We ought to note down every instructive 
incident that passes. A crowd of usefal thoughts 
cannot but flow trom self-converse. Hold every day 
a solitary conversdtin with yourself. Thés is the 
way in which to attain the highest relish of exist- 
ence; and, if we may so say, to cast anchor in the 
river of life. 
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In a few days, however, he | 
was permitted to escape, being first provided with | 
horses for himself and servant. Having ascended | 


On his return to Williamsburg, he was appointed i 


General Sullivan, and formed a junction with Wash- ; 


into the wilderness; shortly after which his horses | 
were stolen by Indians, and the rest of the journey | 


At the battle of Trenton, on the 25th of December, » 


manded by General Washington till the close of the ; 
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THE COQUETTE. 


* You ‘re clever at drawing, I own,"’ 
Said my beautiful cousin Lisette, 
ba As we sat by the window alone; 
* But say, can you paint a coquette ?" 





“She's painted already,’’ quoth T; 
“Nady, nay,"’ said the laughing Lisette, 
“Now, none of your joking, but try 
And paint me a thorough coquette.” 





** Well, cousin,’’ at once I began 
In the ear of the eager Lisette, 
° “TI ‘ll paint you as well as I can 
That wonderful thing-a coquette. 


“She wears a most beautiful face, 
(Of course! said the pretty Lisette,) 
And isn’t deficient in grace, 
Or else she were not a coquette. 








** And then she is daintily made, 
(A smile from the dainty Lisette,) 
By people expert in the trade 
"Of forming a proper coquette. 


“She's the winningest ways with the beaux, 
(Keep on, said the winning Lizette,) 
But there isn’t a man of them knows 
The mind of the fickle coquette. 


“She knows how to weep and to sigh, 
(A sigh from the tender Lisette,) 
But her weeping is all in my eye— 
Not that of the winning coquette. 


“In short, she's a creature of art, 
(O hush! said the frowning Lisette,) 
With merely the ghost of a heart— 
Enough for a thorough coquette. 





“ And yet I could easily prove, 
(Now, don't! said the angry Lisette,) 
The lady is always in love— 
In love with herself—the coquette. 


“ There—do not be angry—you know, 
My dear little cousin Lisette, * 
You told me a moment ago" 
Yo paint you a thorough coquette."* 





The Burglary at Faustel Cversleigh. 


“WELL, Biggs, what is the matter? You look im- 
portant, this morning.” 

Biggs swelled in majestic silence, deposited the 
muffin dish on the table with as near an approach to 
emphasis as he dared, and was in the act of retreat- 
ing, when the young lady standing at one of the open 
windows looked up from her newspaper, to say: 

“Aunt Dora, these burglaries are becoming quite 
alarming; they are travelling in our direction, I 
think, too. There was one at Woodthorpe only three 
nights ago—close to us, you know—” 

The temptation to cap this piece of news quite 
overcame Mr. Biggs’s wounded dignity, and he 
opened his lips and spoke. 

* And one, Miss Lucy, at Willow Lodge, last night, 
for the postman brought the news this morning, 
with the letters.” 

* Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Selwyn. ‘I hope poor 
Miss Jenkins and Miss Araminta came to no harm.” 

“The family, ma’am, was not molested,” answered 
Biggs, with solemnity, ‘“‘ but everything the villains 
could lay hands on was carried cff, and no traces of 
them hasn’t been discovered up to the present 
moment.” 

“ Really, Aunt Dora, it is serious. You know we 
are two lone women, as well as Miss Jenkins and her 
sister. Suppose they take a fancy to visit us next?” 

“ Well, Lucy, what can 1 do? Is the case urgent 
enough for me to write over to the barracks, and ask 
Colonel Patteson to send us an agreeable captain and 
lieutenant, with a party of soldiers warranted suber 
and not given to flirting, to garrison poor old Evers- 
leigh for a while?” 

“IT know you are as brave as a lion, auntie dear, 
but still I think this is not a laughing matter. What 
could you or I do, or even Biggs—” 

“The very fust thing these rascals does, Miss 
Lucy, when they get into a house, is to lock the men 
servants, if there is any, into their rooms; so that, 
yousee—” ~ 

“Well, well, Biggs, that would be of the less con- 
sequence, as J] am sure if they omitted to turn the 
key on you, you would do it on yourself,” said Mrs, 
Selwyn, with «a twinkle in her eyes that merged into 
a laugh as Biggs retreated. ‘There, Lucy,” she 
went on, “ don’t look so serious, and I will have all 
the plate packed up to-day and sent in a most osten- 
tatious manner to my bankers, if that will give you 
peace of mind.” 

Miss Lucy Gresham continued to discuss her break- 
fast with a very half-satistied look on her pretty face, 
which Mrs. Selwyn observing, went on: ‘ 

“ And I'll tell you what I can do as well, if that is 
not precaution enough. You remember Jack Evers- 
leigh? He is at home now, on leave, and I’ll write 
him a line to come down here for a week or two, with 
his ‘ long sword,’ revolvers, and all his ‘ buld dragoon’ 
paraphernalia, and mount guard over two unpro- 
tected females. It will be quite in Jack’s way, or 
would have been, once upon a time. You have not 
forgotten Jack?” 

“1 don’t remember him very well,” answered 
Miss Lucy, bestowing a good deal of attention on her 
breakfast-cup. ‘‘Hasn’t he turned out very wild? 
Mary Seldon told me something of that sort, I think.” 

*** Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,’ my dear. 
It has always been the fashion in Jack’s family to 
give the lad credit for being everything he ought not 
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to be. and so really to make him some things he 
would not otherwise have been. I don’t know ex- 
actly what amount, or what kind of iniquity is com- 
prehended in the word “ wild;” it is certain Jack 
has always been Called a scapegrace. It is equally 
certain that 1 believe a truer gentleman, or kinder 
heart, does not bear her majesty’s commission 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Selwyn’s eyes sparkled, and her fair old cheek 
colored, as she spoke. Childless herself, she was 
very fond of her late husband’s favorite nephew, 
John Eversleigh, and had fought on the lad’s side in 
many a pitched battle with prim aunts and austere 
fathers. And it must be owned that Jack was one of 
those who always give their friends enough to do in 
this way. Even Mrs. Selwyn, with all her fondness 
for him, could not deny that, thought Lucy Gresham, 
as after breakfast she wended her way down the 
shady avenue, on one of her accustomed errands of 
gvodwill and kindness to some of their poorer neigh- 
bors, with that invitation and the question of Jack’s 
acceptance of the same, a great deal more present to 
her mind than she would have cared to own. She 
would have liked to believe that Jack Eversleigh 
was no worse than Aunt Dora thought bim; she 
remembered quite well seeing him come to church 
with the Seldens, once, when he was staying with 
them, last year, and she remembered, too, witha 
sigh, how he had certainly gone to sleep on that very 
occasion, when dear Mr. Lillydew’s sermon was only 
ever such a@ little over the hour. Mary Selden had 
said he was “ wild,” and George Selden, who ought 
surely to know, being in the same regiment, had 
talked of Jack’s being “hard-up,” whatever that 
might mean, and so-and-so—and Lucy sighed. She 
would have preferred to think her old play fellow was 
not utterly reprobate, if she had been able, 

It was very hard to look at him, and yet hold to 
that opinion, Lucy was thinking, a day or two after- 
wards, as she sat demurely silent near one of the 
windows, and listened to the merry talk that was 
going on between Mrs. Selwyn and Captain Evers- 
leigh, newly arrived. Jack seemed mightily amused 
and interested on hearing in what capacity he was 
invited, and on the whole, impressed Miss Gresham 
with the conviction that he would be rather disap- 
pointed if no burglar afforded him any means of ex- 
ercising his predilection for strife and violence, dur- 
ing his stay. 

With these thoughts in her mind, it is not won- 
derful that Lucy’s manner towards the object of 
them was shy and constrained, to the last degree. 
Haughty or repellant she could not be, nature not 
having provided her with that double-edged weapon 
called ‘‘a spirit,” but only a gentle heart that would 
fain have had kind and loving thoughts of all the 
world, and believed the best of every man, woman 
or child with whom she came into contact. In theory, 
you see, poor Lucy had shaken her head and sighed 
over the iniquity of the world at large; but in prac- 
tice it was her feminine habit to take those with 
whom she came into actual contact much as they 
appeared, or professed themselves to be—not seldom, 
indeed, in her innocent and tender imaginings, cred- 
iting them with virtues which I am afraid they had 
no claim to, out of that gentle region. 

And the shyness and constraint did not deter Jack 
in the least from setting himself to restore, at the 
very first opportunity, something of the old familiar 
relations between himself and his little companion 
of longago. He thought them both rather pretty than 
otherwise; but by that time Mr. Jack had privately 
arrived at the conviction, too, that Miss Gresham 
possessed the largest, softest, most innocent eyes, and 
the loveliest wild-rose complexion he had ever seen. 
Fashionable girls, fast girls, flirting girls, merry, out- 
spoken, frank girls Jack knew by scores, and had 
very likely waltzed, hunted, and talked nonsense by 
the mile, to very nearly the same number. A little 
tender, unsophisticated, ignorant girl, who shook her 
head at the opera, balls, and cigar-smoking generally, 
and yet who cried real, heartfelt tears over the cap- 
ture of that incorrigible poacher and vagabond, 
Downy Dick, was something new and piquant; and 
aceordingly, he set himself to the task of cultivating 
anicable relations with Lucy Gresham, with a char- 
acteristic inability to admit the idea of failure, that 
must needs have gone far tu ensure success, even if 
Lucy had been other than she was. 

Being what she was, it is not wonderful that after 
only two or three days’ experience of Jack’s pleasant 
qualities as a companion, in the quiet home-lite of 
the old manor-house, Lucy had gone so far as to 
think that a gentleman might hunt and even smoke, 
without being utterly reprobate; and that, whatever 
might be comprehended in the vague term of being 
“hard-up,” it could not be anything very bad, and 
yet applied with truth to John Eversleigh. Simple 
faith of a guileless little heart! only it was a pity, 
you see, that it should have been grounded so very 
much on the fact of Jack’s having handsome dark 
eyes, and a pleasant smile that was always ready. 


And in that companionship the days seemed to 


.| glide away like dreams, happy dreams, all too fleet 


in the passing. Ah, those long, sauntering walks 
through bright summer days, in which Jack’s 
sportsman-like habit of observation, and upbrirging 
in the vigorous outdoor lite of an English gentleman, 
made him quick to see and able to point out to the 
little town-bred damsel a thousand natural beauties 
and things of interest which she would have passed 
by! those rides over breezy downs, among sweet 
green lanes and shadowy woodland paths, where 
wood-doves cooed in the happy silence, and squirrels 
scrambled higher among the scented pines, to look 
down with bright, inquisitive eyes upon the sleek 





80 thickly there! Ah, days happy in the coming—in 
the passing—and yet destined to bear such a cruel 
sting when memory of them was all that was left! 


As to the burglars, for whose expected incursions 
Captain Eversleigh’s visit had been a preparation, I 
am inclined to think that remembrance of them 
retreated very much into the background; though, 
for the first night or two, Jack diligently made tre- 
mendous and complicated arrangements for their 
reeeption, in the way of revolvers, life-preservers, 
etc. Stout-hearted old Mrs. Selwyn had never en- 
tertained any fears; Lucy somehow forgot hers in 
pleasanter things; and when, one night, just before 
retiring to bed, Aunt Dora produced from her pocket- 
book a packet of bank-notes, making an amount of 
nearly two hundred pounds, which she had received 
that day, and had delayed, fur some reason or other, 
driving over to Marley to pay into her banker’s, it 
was only Jack who looked somewhat grave over the 
imprudence. 

“I's what Biggs would call a downright tempting 
of Providence, Aunt Dolly,” he said, in concluding 
his remonstrance. : 

* Biggs is such an arrant coward, that, I declare, 
if I could see my way to getting up an impromptu 
burglary for his sole benefit, I’m perfectly sure 1 
should not be able to resist the temptation,” re- 
marked the old lady, as she put away the notes ina 
little cabinet of Japanese. workmanship, of which 
the key was duly taken out and deposited for 
security, with true feminine ideas of the same, under 
the family Bible, — lay on its carved oaken stand 
in a recess. 

The sun was enneentiin brightly upon Lucy’s closed 
eyes, the next morning, when she opened them with 
a start, to find Aunt Dora standing by her bedside, 
looking a little disturbed, and much graver than her 
pleasant wont. 

“ My coming in did not wake you, Lucy,” she said, 
“so I suppose it is not to be expected that you should 
have heard anything of what took place last night, 
which was what I came to ask you.” 

“Took place last night, Aunt Dora!” repeated 
Lucy, starting up. “ Why—but what were you going 
to say?” 

“Only tbat it seems the house was really broken 
into last night, and the notes I left in the Japan 
cabinet in the tent-room, taken, after all. Jack is 
half wild to think that he should have played the 
watch-dog so inefficiently. He never heard a sound, 
he says, and they must have passed his door as well 
as yours. But, Lucy, my child, don’t look so terribly 
white and scared! No one was murdered in their 
beds, this time; and Biggs was not even locked rend 
his room, except by Limself.” 

* Are you sure the money is gone? O Aunt Dora, 
perhaps it’s a mistake—a joke!” said Lucy, breath- 
lessly, and with an inconsequence that made Mrs. 
Selwyn look a little impatient. 

“TI cannot perceive the joke of losing nearly two 
hundred pounds; and as fur mistake, the money has 
been carried off—that’s very certain. When Biggs 
came up stairs this morning, he found the window 
in the little vestibule wide open. He told Martha, 
who came to me, and I went straight to the tent- 
room, and found the cabinet wide open and tlie 
money gone. It had been opened with the key, too, 
tor that was in the lock. And you never heard any- 
thing, Lucy?” 

“Something woke me once—but what does Cap- 
tain Eversleigh say—what does he think?” 

*Say—why, that I ought not to have kept the 
money in the house; which is only true, as I dare 
say these light-fingered gentlemen who have been 
honoring the neighborhood lately, knew quite well 
that yesterday was rent-day; and as for his thoughts, 
he has ridden over to Marley post haste, to share 
them with the police. But I dare say nothing will 
come of that, for these people have not been detected 
in any oné instance, as yet. There, Lucy, I’m sorry 
to have frightened the blood out of your cheeks; 
make haste with your toilet and come to breakfast, 
my dear—you look as if you wanted it, and we’ll not 
wait for Jack.” 

But half an hour afterwards Lucy carried the same 
shocked white face into the breakfast-parlor with 
which she had listencd to these tidings; and though 
Mrs. Selwyn laughed, and said that the occasion was 
not worth anything so tragic, somehow that look 
never faded out of Lucy’s face, but seemed to deepen 
as the day wore on. 

Then ensued days of unwonted stir and bustle at 
quiet old Faustel Eversleigb; a great coming and 
going of members of the police force from Marley; 
much communing with the same on the part of Cap- 
tain Eversleigh, whoentered into the search for traces 
of the thieves with a great deal of energy and spirit, 
and a perfect intlux of visitors to sympathize and 
condole. Energy and spirit were expended in vain, 
however, as far as the desired purpose was concerned. 
There was, absolutely, no clue, as it seemed; and 
when two or three days had gone over, and wary 
detectives had prowled and poked over every corner 
of the old house, inside and out, had asked numberless 
questions of every member of the household, with- 
out, as Lucy fancied, seeming to pay much attention 
to the answers (that same fancy enabled her to reply 
to those that fell to her share with a great deal more 
ease than she had thought possible beforehand), they 
seemed as fur off as ever. 

Mrs. Selwyn declared she would rather lose the 
same amount of money three times told, than go to 
the same fuss and bother to recover it; implored her 





“seeing that his leave was within a day or two of 
its expiry, and he must deprive his aunt of his pres- 
ence, just at the very time he should have liked to 
think himself wanted.” 

There was a soft undertone in Jack's voice when he 
made this remark, and he glanced as he spoke towards 
that silent figure, sitting in the furthest of the deep 
old windows, with the gentle evening light falling 
softly on its bending head. Amidst all the bustle and 
occupation of the last few days, Jack had not forgotten 
to notice how pale and silent Lucy Gresham had been, 
nor how the innocent brown eyes had worn a scared 
and bewildered look, very foreign to their usual 
tranquil tenderness. 

“It was naturai enough, that—she was such a 
gentle, tender little thing—not a bit stout-hearted, 
nor strong-minded (none the less charming for the 
want, though), and, of course, her nerves had been 
shaken by what had happened.” 

Captain Eversleigh was thinking something like 
this, as he walked over towards the window where 
Lucy had sat silent so long, ing, when he 
her, to say something soothing and sympathizing, 
only, startled and confounded by the look that Lucy 
turned upon him for an instant, as he did so, that he 
drew back involuntarily with: 

“For Heaven’s sake! what can be the matter, 
Lucy?” i 

There was no answer; she had turned her face 
away again still more closely to the window, so tuat 
it was quite hidden; but he saw instead the strong 
tension of the clasp in which the hands lying in her 
lap were pressed together... Jack was very much 
amazed, but he was very much moved, too. He threw 
a hasty glance over his shoulder to where Aunt Dora 
was reclining in her lounging-chair, her back con- 
veniently towards them, then stooped down very 
nearly to that averted face, while he said, almost as 
tenderly as he felt at the instant: 

“ Tell me what is wrong, Lucy. Ab! if you knew—” 

But that beginning was destined to remain uncom- 
pleted ; for Lucy Gresham suddenly rose out of her 
seat, upright as a dart, white as a ghost, serene and 
sad as an accusing angel. 

“Ifiknew! Idoknow. And now that you know 
I do, never, never speak to me again—for that I 
cannot bear—and be silent!’? And befure Captain 
Eversleigh could recover from his pause of petrified 
astonishment, Miss Gresham turned her back on him 
and fled from the room. 

She did not appear at breakfast the next morning— 
the last breakfast that Jack Eversleigh would partake 
of for some time to come under Aunt Dora’s roof. 
Lucy had a headache, Mrs. Selwyn explained, and 
begged to be excused; which intelligence Jack heard 
without remark, and was altogether during the 
progress of the meal so absent and unlike himself, 
that Aunt Dora was privately imagining that there 
was a reason why he should be more sorry to say 
** good-by ” to Faustel Eversleigh this time than had 
existed on former occasions. 

“ Well, well,” thought the kind old lady, “and if 
Jack and Lucy have taken a fancy to one another, I 
don’t know that either could do better; and for my 
part, I think I would ask nothing better than that 
the children should marry and settle down here with 
me, as long as I live. I have always liked to think of 
Jack’s having the old place when I am gone, and 
Lucy would make the dearest little wife in the world. 
I do think that Jack is smitten—and she—well—” 

And while the old lady was dreaming of love and 
marriage, and dark old houses growing all humanly 
warm and bright in the light of the sweet story that 
was first told in Eden, Captain Eversleigh was indig- 
nantly intent upon these two questions: 

“What the deuce could Lucy Gresham mean? 
What the deuce does she know?” 

There was no opportunity of propounding them to 
Miss Gresham herself, supposing that Captain Evers- 
leigh desired it, for up to the last minute of his stay 
no Lucy was visible. So his farewells had only to be 
made to Aunt Dora when the time arrived. They 
were very hoarty and affectionate, like the feeling 
that subsisted between the two, and when Mrs. Selwyn 
turned in again from the portico where she had stood 
to see Jack drive off, she felt as if the silent house 
had lost something that made it a pleasant home, in 
that cheerful, manly presence. 

It had lust something else, too, as it very soon 
appeared ; for this pale, silent Lucy of the days and 
weeks succeeding Captain Eversleigh’s departure was 
as unlike the cheerful little maiden of days gone, as 
anything that could well be imagined. Mrs. Selwyn’s 
heart misgave her when she saw the girl going list- 
lessly about her little every-day duties with that kind 
of laborious patience and conscientiousness so sadly 
indicative of the “letter” without the “spirit,” and 
noticed the nervous tremor in which she was apt to 
be thrown by such slight things as the sudden open- 
ing of a door, a quick footstep, or an unexpected 
address. She saw these things with a little thrill of 
terror, remembering how slight a foundation her 
fancy that Jack Eversleigh cared for Lucy Gresham 
had been built upon, and devoutly wished, a dozen 
times a day, that she hal never brought the two 
together, nor meddled with such a doubtful matter 
as match-making. 

As to the lost money and the suspected burglary, 
that seemed a subject tabooed by both ladies with 
mutual consent, though not so readily allowed to drop 
by chance visitors, with whom a topic of conversation 
during the orthodox twenty minutes was tuo precious 
to be parted with lightly. 
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horses and their rider, as they wound along the nephew to let the ‘earch Grop, and take no further 2 
slender pathways, with gentle footfalls all muffled | steps in the matter; which Captain Eversleigh was, xs 
and made tranquil by the last year’s leaves that lay | perforce, obliged to do, very unwillingly, as he said, 
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“Dear me!” said a lady, one morning, atter the 
circumstances of the robbery had been succinctly de- 
tailed to her by Mrs. Selwyn, in answer to her ques- 
tions. “ Did it never occur to you to suspect any one 
in the house, My dear Mrs. Selwyn?” 

“Not to me, certainly,” answered Mrs. Selwyn, 
with a disturbed glance over at Lucy, who had moved 
suddenly in her chair; ‘ for | have no servant, for- 
tunately, whose trustworthiness has not been proved.” 

“That is fortunate, indeed—for them,” returnod 
the lady; ‘‘ but-really, 1 think I should not be very 
easy myself under the circumstances. Does it not 
strike you as icious, for inst , that nothing 
but the money should have been taken, or that the 
thief should bave known 80 exactly where to put his 
hand upon it?” 

“ [don’t think [should have thonght so myself,” 
answered the old lady, looking very fidgetty, ‘ but 
then I knew there was really little but the money to 
take. I had sent all the plate we don't use to my 
banker’s some time before, and after my nephew came 
down, Biggs always carried the rest into his room 
every night. As for the fact of the thieves knowing 
where to tind the money, there was notbing very 
wonderful about that; no doubt the house had been 
watched; and, as we all remembered afterwards, the 
windows of the room from which it was taken were 
wide open, and the lights burning, when 1 locked it 
into the cabinet. From that clump of rhododendrons 
yonder every movement of those in the room could 
have been seen perfectly well.” 

“Ah! true—well, it is very pleasant to have such 
confidence in those about us. And when may we 
hope to see Captain Eversleigh again?” 

“ He writes me that there is some chance of his 
being quartered with a detachment at Marley for a 
while, a piece of very unhoped-for good news.” 

The conversation changed ; but when the visitor had 
been gone some minutes, Mrs. Selwyn broke the 
silence that had lasted since then by saying; 

“Tam sorry that you should have heard Mrs. San- 
dell’s charitable surmises, Lucy dear; Jack begge'l 
me not to let you know that such an idea hal ever 
been started. He thought that, being such a timid 
little thing, it would only add to your uneasiness, 
perhaps.” 

“Who first entertained such an idea?” inquired 
Lucy, faintly. 

“The detective who came over first suggested it, 1 
think, to Jack, who imparted it to me; but of course 
I could not entertain it fora moment. Biggs certain- 
ly knew I had the money in the house; but surely 
the fidelity of twenty years—” 

Mrs. Selwyn paused a little absently, and Lucy's 
voice broke passionately into the silence: 

“QO Aunt Dora! don’t suspect any one! least of all, 
poor, good old Biggs. He never took the money; 
never, never! Captain Eversleigh must be sure of 
that; and O, surely he would never let you think so 
for one instant; it would be too cruel! too wicked!” 

“ Why, Lucy,” said Mrs. Selwyn, looking at the 
girl’s flushed face in some wonder. ‘“ Biggs ought to 
be very much obliged to you for your championship, 
only it is a pity there should be no more call for it. 
As fur Jack’s entertaining such a suspicion, he pooh- 
poohed it from the very first; so there is no occasion 
for all that indignation, my dear. I am not vindic- 
tive, [ hope,” Mrs. Selwyn wept on, after a little 
pause, “but 1 would give the money over again to 
have the real thief brought to light, there is something 
80 painful in the atmosphere of doubt and suspicion 
that surrounds an undiscovered crime. Don’t let us 
talk any more of it, Lucy; we have been wise in 
ignoring it hitberto. Have Daisy saddled, and go for 
a canter over the Downs, my dear; there is a fresh 
wind blowing that will put all megrims to flight, I 
dare say.” 

But instead of ordering Daisy to be saddled, Lucy 
put on her hat and mantle, and taking her solitary 
way out into the grounds, wandered to a spot at some 
distance from the house, where 4 pretty little brown 
river stole through banks all picturesquely broken 
-_ rugged, singing as it went, with a happy music 

to which the girl had i y set d ax 
gentle and glad, many and many @ time in the bright 
summer days that were gone. Thoughts of them 
came back to her now, perhaps, all strangely and 
sadly mingled with the altered present; and throwing 
her arms forward, against the moss-grown trunk of 
one of the old trees bending over the little river, Lucy 
hid her face upon them, and wept passionate, de- 
spairing tears, never known before by those gentle 
eyes. 

“What ought I todo? What is right? What is 
best?” she thought, with that dreadful, agonizing 
struggle to reconcile duty aud expediency that is apt 
to beset those whose conscience is so tender, and 
whose heart so gentle as poor Lucy’s. “ It would 
break Aunt Dora’s heart if it came to light; and 
mine is breaking now, 1 think, What shall 1 do?” 


But no answer came to that sad, appealing cry; the 
wind sighed among the trees overhead, and the leaves 
came shivering down at the sound, and were borne 
silently away on the brown water, fur it was summer 
no longer; and never, surely, was autumn 80 cheer- 
less before, Lucy thought. But joy and sadness are 
in the eyes which look and the ears which listen, and 
the fairest sunshine would have been clouded just 
now to Lucy Gresham’s. 

In fact, Lucy’s eyes had seen nothing very clearly 
since that night, now many weeks ago, when the 
bank-nutes were stulen from the Japanese cabinet in 
the tent-rvom; or, at least, everything since then was 
distorted in the light of the utterly confounding sight 
they had witnessed on that occasiun. 

It was all before her now, a8 she sat with hidden 
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nephew to let the search drop, and take no further 
steps in the matter; which Captain Eversleigh was, 
perforce, obliged to do, very unwillingly, as he said, 
“seeing that his leave was within a day or two of 
its expiry, and he must deprive his aunt of his pres- 
ence, just at the very time he should have liked to 
think himself wanted.” 

There was a soft undertone in Jack’s voice when he 
made this remark, and he glanced as he spoke towards 
that silent figure, sitting in the furthest of the deep 
old windows, with the gentle evening light falling 
softly on its bending head. Amidst all the bustle and 
occupation of the last few days, Jack had not forgotten 
to notice how pale and silent Lucy Gresham had been, 
nor how the innocent brown eyes had worn a« scared 
and bewildered look, very foreign to their usual 
tranquil tenderness. 

“It was natural enough, that—she was such a 
gentle, tender little thing—not a bit stout-hearted, 
nor strong-minded (none the less charming for the 
want, though), and, of course, her nerves had been 
shaken by what had happened.” 

Captain Eversleigh was thinking something like 
this, as he walked over towards the window where 
Lucy had sat silent so long, meaning, when he reached 
her, to say something soothing and sympathizing, 
only, startled and confounded by the look that Lucy 
turned upon him for an instant, as he did so, that he 
drew back involuntarily with : 

“For Heaven’s sake! what can be the matter, 
Lucy?” F 
There was no answer; she had turned her face 
away again still more closely to the window, so tuat 
it was quite hidden; but he saw instead the strong 
tension of the clasp in which the hands lying in her 
lap were pressed together... Jack was very much 
amazed, but he was very much moved, too. He threw 
a hasty glance over his shoulder to where Aunt Dora 
was reclining in her lounging-chair, her back con- 
veniently towards them, then stooped down very 
nearly to that averted face, while he said, almost as 
tenderly as he felt at the instant: 

“ Tell me what is wrong, Lucy. Ah! if you knew—” 
But that beginning was destined to remain uncom- 
pleted; for Lucy Gresham suddenly rose out of her 
seat, upright as a dart, white as a ghost, serene and 
sad as an accusing angel. 

“Ifilknew! Idoknow. And now that you know 
I do, never, never speak to me again—for that I 
cannot bear—and be silent!’’ And before Captain 
Eversleigh could recover from his pause of petrified 
astonishment, Miss Gresham turned her back on him 
and fled from the room. 

She did not appear at breakfast the next morning— 
the last breakfast that Jack Eversleigh would partake 
of for some time to come under Aunt Dora’s roof. 
Lucy had a headache, Mrs. Selwyn explained, and 
begged to be excused; which intelligence Jack heard 
without remark, and was altogether during the 
progress of the meal so absent and unlike himself, 
that Aunt Dora was privately imagining that there 
was a reason why he should be more sorry to say 
* good-by ” to Faustel Eversleigh this time than had 
existed on former occasions. 

“ Well, well,” thought the kind old lady, ‘and if 
Jack and Lucy have taken a fancy to one another, I 
don’t know that either could do better; and for my 
part, I think | would ask nothing better than that 
the children should marry and settle down here with 
me, as long as I live. I have always liked to think of 
Jack’s having the old place when I am gone, and 
Lucy would make the dearest little wife in the world. 
I do think that Jack is smitten—and she—well—” 


And while the old lady was dreaming of love and 
marriage, and dark old houses growing all humanly 
warm and bright in the light of the sweet story that 
was first told in Eden, Captain Eversleigh was indig- 
nantly intent upon these two questions: 

‘“*What the deuce could Lucy Gresham mean? 
What the deuce does she know?” 

There was no opportunity of propounding them to 
Miss Gresham herself, supposing that Captain Evers- 
leigh desired it, for up to the last minute of his stay 
no Lucy was visible. So his farewells had only to be 
made to Aunt Dura when the time arrived. They 
were very hearty and affectionate, like the feeling 
thatsubsisted between the two, and when Mrs. Selwyn 
turned in again from the portico where she had stood 
to see Jack drive off, she felt as if the silent house 
had lost something that made it a pleasant home, in 
that cheerful, manly presence. 

It had lost something else, too, as it very soon 
appeared; for this pale, silent Lucy of the days and 
weeks succeeding Captain Eversleigh’s departure was 
as unlike the cheerful little maiden of days gone, as 
i} anything that could well be imagined. Mrs.Selwyn’s 
; | heart misgave her when she saw the girl going list- 
- | lessly about her little every-day duties with that kind 
of laborious patience and conscientiousness so sadly 
indicative of the “letter” without the “ spirit,” and 
noticed the nervous tremor in which she was apt to 
be thrown by such slight things as the sudden open- 
ing of a door, a quick footstep, or an unexpected 
address. She saw these things with a little thrill of 
terror, remembering how slight a foundation her 
r | fancy that Jack Eversleigh cared for Lucy Gresham 
had been built upon, and devoutly wished, a dozen 
- | times a day, that she hal never brought the two 
together, nor meddled with such a doubtful matter 
as match-making. 

As to the lost money and the suspected burglary, 
that seemed a subject tabooed by both ladies with 
mutual consent, though not so readily allowed to drop 
by chance visitors, with whom a topic of conversation 
during the orthodox twenty minutes was too precious 
to be parted with lightly. 
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THE FLAG OF 


CUE ONION. 








“Dear me!” said a lady, one morning, after the 
circumstances of the robbery had been succinctly de- 
tailed to her by Mrs. Selwyn, in answer to her ques- 
tions. “ Did it never occur to you to suspect any one 
in the house, my dear Mrs. Selwyn?” = 

“Not to me, certainly,” answered Mrs. Selwyn, 
with a disturbed glance over at Lucy, who had moved 
suddenly in her chair; *‘ for 1 have no servant, for- 
tunately, whose trustworthiness has not been proved.” 

“That is fortunate, indeed—for them,” returned 
the lady; ‘‘ but-really, I think I should not be very 
easy myself under the circumstances. Does it not 
strike you as suspicious, for instance, that nothing 
but the money should have been taken, or that the 
thief should have known so exactly where to put his 
hand upon it?” 

“T don’t think [should have thonght so myself,” 
answered the old lady, looking very fidgetty, ‘ but 
then I knew there was really little but the money to 
take. I had sent all the plate we don’t use to my 
banker’s some time before, and after my nephew came 
down, Biggs always carried the rest into his room 
every night. As for the fact of the thieves knowing 
where to tind the money, there was nothing very 
wonderful about that; no doubt the house had been 
watched; and, as we all remembered afterwards, the 
windows of the room from which it was taken were 
wide open, and the lights burning, when 1 locked it 
into the cabinet. From that clump of rhododendrons 
yonder every movement of those in the room could 
have been seen perfectly well.” 

“Ah! true—well, itis very pleasant to have such 
confidence in those about us. And when may we 
hope to see Captain Eversleigh again?” 

** He writes me that there is some chance of his 
being quartered with a detachment at Marley fora 
while, a piece of very unhoped-for good news.” 

The conversation changed ; but when the visitor had 
been gone some minutes, Mrs. Selwyn broke the 
silence that had lasted since then by saying; 

“Tam sorry that you should have heard Mrs. San- 
dell’s charitable surmises, Lucy dear; Jack begge 
me not to let you know that such an idea hal ever 
been started. He thought that, being such a timid 
little thing, it would only add to your uneasiness, 
perhaps.” 

“Who first entertained such an idea?” inquired 
Lucy, faintly. 

“The detective who came over first suggested it, 1 
think, to Jack, who imparted it to me; but of course 
I could not entertain it fora moment. Biggs certain- 
ly knew I had the money in the house; but surely 
the fidelity of twenty years—” 

Mrs. Selwyn paused a little absently, and Lucy's 
voice broke passionately into the silence: 

*“O Aunt Dora! don’t suspect any one! least of all, 
poor, good old Biggs. He never took the money; 
never, never! Captain Eversleigh must be sure of 
that; and O, surely he would never let you think so 
for one instant; it would be too cruel! too wicked!” 

“Why, Lucy,” said Mrs. Selwyn, looking at the 
girl’s flushed face in some wonder. ‘“ Biggs ought to 
be very much obliged to you for your championship, 
only it is a pity there should be no more call for it. 
As for Jack’s entertaining such a suspicion, he pooh- 
poohed it from the very first; so there is no occasion 
for all that indignation, my dear. I am not vindic- 
tive, I hope,” Mrs. Selwyn went on, after a little 
pause, “but 1 would give the money over again to 
have the real thief brought to light, there is something 
80 painful in the atmosphere of doubt and suspicion 
that surrounds an undiscovered crime. Don’t let us 
talk any more of it, Lucy; we have been wise in 
ignoring it hitberto. Have Daisy saddled, and go for 
a canter over the Downs, my dear; there is a fresh 
wind blowing that will put all megrims to flight, I 
dare say.” 

But instead of ordering Daisy to be saddled, Lucy 
put on her hat and mantle, and taking her solitary 
way out into the grounds, wandered to a spot at some 
distance from the house, where a pretty little brown 
river stole through banks all picturesquely broken 
and rugged, singing as it went, with a happy music 
to which the girl had unconsciously set dreams as 


gentle and glad, many and many a time in the bright 


summer days that were gone. Thoughts of them 
came back to her now, perhaps, all strangely and 


sadly mingled with the altered present; and throwing 
her arms forward, against the moss-grown trunk of 
one of the old trees bending over the little river, Lucy 
hid her face upon them, and wept passionate, de- 
spairing tears, never known before by those gentle 


eyes. 


“What ought I todo? What is right? What is 
best?” she thought, with that dreadful, agonizing 
struggle to reconcile duty aud expediency that is apt 
to beset those whose conscience is so tender, and 
“It would 
break Aunt Dora’s heartif it came to light; and 


whose heart so gentle as poor Lucy’s. 


nine is breaking now, I think. What shall 1 do?” 


But no answer came to that sad, appealing cry; the 
wind sighed among the trees overhead, and the leaves 
came shivering down at the sound, and were borne 
silently away on the brown water, for it was summer 
no longer; and never, surely, was autumn so cheer- 
But joy and sadness are 
in the eyes which look and the ears which listen, and 
the fairest sunshine would have been clouded just 


less before, Lucy thought. 


now to Lucy Gresham’s. 


In fact, Lucy’s eyes had seen nothing very clearly 
since that night, now many weeks ago, when the 
bank-notes were stulen from the Japanese cabinet in 
the tent-rvom; or, at least, everything since then was 
distorted in the light of the utterly confounding sight 


they had witnessed on that occasiun. 


face and hands clasped before her eyes, for whether 
poor Lucy shut Ler eyes or opened them, they only 
seemed to serve ber as long as she looked at one thing. 


Yes; it was all before her now. How, on that hor- 
rible night, she had started from a light sleep and a 
happy dream, to listen breathlessly to a sound in the 
corrider outside her door—a quiet, muffled footfall 
passing stealtbily along, and dying away in the dis- 
tance, How, when it had quite gonce—had been gone 
minutes indeed—she had sprung from her bed, in fear 
that lent her for the instant all the hardihood of 
courage, intending to fly into Aunt Dora’s room; and 
how, as she opened the door, she saw with her own 
eyes—ah! heaven, yes—in the broad summer moon- 
light that lit up all the corridor from end to end with 
its solemn splendor, John Eversleigh—kind Aunt 
Dora’s dearly-loved nephew—coming out of the tent- 
room, with tho little fanciful ivory-clasped box that 
held the bank-notes in his hand! How, in the won- 
der, the terror, the incredulity with which she look- 
ed on this sight, she had shrunk back into the room, 
and had listened to that muffled footfall coming 
quietly back past her door, past Aunt Duora’s, till it 
died away again out of the corridor. Then the poor 
child had crept back into her bed, had turned her 
face down upon the pillow so as to shut out the fair 
moonlight, and repeated over and over again, with a 
piteous persistence in the words, “I have been 
dreaming; it was adream—nothing so horrible cou/d 
be true!” trying so to stifle thought and drown con- 
viction, till suddenly she raised her head, joytul, 
trembling, melted to thankful tears, in the light of 
the blessed inspiration that suddenly flashed upon 
her mind. “It wasa joke!—a practical joke—this 
abduction of the bank-nutes—done just to give Aunt 
Dora a little fright, and a little warning! How fool- 
ish, not te have guessed that at once! Of course the 
money would be restored, and confession made the 
next morning, when Aunt Dora had been thoroughly 
well frightened.” In the tremulous thankfulness ot 
this relief, Lucy sank into the sleep from which Aunt 
Dora had wakened her that morning. 
How poor Lucy’s hope that ‘it was all a joke” had 
fluctuated through the after proceedings, and had 
tinally faded away altogether, would have been a 
pitiful thing to see, if any one could have had a clue 
by which to trace it! Now, she ha} almost forgotten 
that the cloud which had enshrouded her since that 
night had ever been temporarily lightened by that 
idea. Ah, no! everything was wretched!—the world 
a miserable place, people inconceivably wicked, and 
those happiest and best off who had been laid to rest 
once for all under the churchyard daisies. Poor lit- 
tle Lucy! This, her first practical encounter with 
absulute, outcrying evil, had done the work of years, 
as, indeed, it always does to natures so tender and 
innocent. 
She rose up now, after a while, and walked slowly 
homewards; so slowly that it was dark when she 
reached the house, and quite dark in the drawing- 
room when she opened the door and entered quietly. 
As she did so, the familiar tones of a rich, manly 
voice reached her, that she would have known among 
hundreds, and that she recognized now with a great 
bound of the heart. 
Yes; there, surely enough, standing in the full 
blaze of the tirelight, was Jack Eversleigh, laughing 
and chatting with Aunt Dora as if there were no such 
things as care, or trouble, or wrong-doing in all this 
work-a-day world. He stopped short, though, as the 
door opened and Lucy entered, coming forward the 
next minute, with, perhaps, ever so little constraint 
in his manner as he held out his hand. Lucy half 
extended hers; but, ah! no, her hand must never lie 
in that large cordial grasp again! She drew it back, 
and,. bowing low, Jack turned easily away to his 
former place, and resumed his talk, while Lucy sank 
down trembling into a seat where the shadows gath- 
cred most thickly, and almost hid her from view. 
Aunt Dora was certainly in the best of mocds and 
spirits (she was auguring favorably for the success of 
her pet plan and the happiness of Lucy, you see, in 
this sudden re-appearance of Jack Eversleigh), and 
as for her nepbew, his mcmentary embarrassment 
had left no palpable traces behind. P 
“ How can he laugh? How can he talk-so lightly 
as he does?” thought the poor child, cowering among 
the shadows, with a kind of sorrowful, indignant 
wonder. ‘‘ How dare he come here? Is it possible 
that he did not understand me?—that I did not speak 
plainly enough?” 
She hid her tace, and shrank down still more close- 
ly in her corner. And still the merry talk and 
laughter went on by the fireplace. 
“* Apropos of scrapes, Jack,” Mrs. Selwyn said, 
presently, “ how long is it since you walked into one 
in your sleep?” X 
Jack Eversleigh laughed, and colored a little. 
*O! ever 80 many years now—so many, that I hope 
that propensity aud I have parted company for good 
and all, It used to cause me nv end of bother, 
though, at one time. You remember the—” 
And here Captain Eversleigh broke off,sto stare in 
boundless surprise at the little figure starting from 
that dark corner, with clasped hands, and eager, 
pallid face. 
“A sleep-walker! Do you walk in your sleep? O! 
if it were possible that—Aunt Dora—the bank-notes! 
—the money that was taken!” cried out poor Lucy, 
breathlessly, and shaking in every limb. 
“The bank-notes, Lucy !—what an idea! Certain- 
ly, Jack has a queer habit of walking in his sleep, 
aud doing strange things in a state of somnolency; 
but I don’t suppose—” 
* But IL saw him, Aunt Dora!—I saw him! O! ifl 





It was all before her now, as she sat with hidden 








very, very thankful!” And here Lucy sank down in 
# burst of tears, that came fresh from her very heart. 
You saw me!” repeated the young man, looking 
from Aunt Dora to that crouching, weeping little 
figure, with an. expression of bewilderment; ‘why 
did you not say so, then, and save all the bother?” 
“TI thought you knew what you were doing, and 
meant todoit. How could I know?” sobbed Lucy. 
“Thought that I deliberately, and of my own will, 
possessed myself of money that did not belong to 
me!” said Jack, ‘with involuntary banghtiness. But 
the next instant his sense of the ridiculous overpow- 
ered him, and be burst into a laugb so hearty and 
prolonged that Aunt Dora joined in it, till the tears 
streamed down her face; and even poor Lucy was 
tain to echo it, at the dire ahd imminent risk of be- 
coming hysterical. 

“ Poor, dear Luey,” said Mrs. Selwyn, presently, 
between her gasps fur breath; “‘so0 you have really 
been thinking that Jack played the part of burglar 
that night. That explains so many things. My poor 
child! There, I will not langh any more, if I can 
help it; but, for Heaven's sake! tell us all about it, 
for I own I don’t see the thing quite clearly yet.” 
And so the whole story had to be gone over, or 
rather dragged into light by questions; fur now, such 
deep, overpowering shame beset Lucy—such a keen 
perception of the fact that John Eversleigh must of 
necessity and fur evermore hold her in abhorrence— 
that she was well-nigh speechless. 

And Jack, being really a chivalrous and generous- 
hearted fellow, seeing all the pain and shame in the 
poor little face, and desirous of sparing it to the utter- 
most, suppressed whatever feeling he might have had 
in the matter, aftet that one involuntary burst, and 
listened, with good-natured amusement, to the rela- 
tion of his own exploit. 

“IT wish you could enlighten me as to what I did 
with the money, for, on my word, 1 have never set 
waking eyes on it. At least, 1 remember now think- 
ing that it would be a good juke to improvise a bur- 
glary, just for Aunt Dora’s am t (you suggest 
ed the idea yourself, ma’am, please to recollect); but 
what on earth became of the money? - Did I go 
straight buck into my room, I wonder?” 

“No; down stairs, I think,” said Lucy, faintly. 
“The open window in the vestibule, Jack; how is 
that to be accounted fur? Ah! I have it. Do you 
remember the litle summer-house on the other side 
of the shrubbery? There's a sliding panel that con- 
ceals a recess in it, and many a time you have hidden 
my keys and work-bag there, when you were a boy. 
Jack, I will wager half the money that you put it 
there!” 

Which, on examination, turned out to be the case. 
There lay the little ivory-clasped box, containing the 
roll of bank-notes, never touched since Mrs. Selwyn’s 
hand had placed them in it; and so the mystery of 
the “ Burglary at Faustel Eversleigh ” was a myste- 
ry no longer; though in years to come it becamea 
story that Aunt Dora was never tired of telling to 
the little bright-eyed listeners round her chair, who 
called the hero and heroine “ papa” and “‘ mamma.” 








RUSSIAN PRIEST AT CARDS. 





An interesting work’ has recently been published 
in England, entitled ‘Sketches of Russian Life be- 
fore and during the emancipation of the serfs,” in 
which the author not only gives his experience of 
serfdom, but also sketches of social life in Russia. 
The following expose of the priesthood, we should 
hope, for the sake of religion, is somewhat exag- 
gerated: 

“«* Where is the pope, Vassilia?’ I said. 

“* Yonder,’ pointing to the room 1 had so lately 
left. 

“* Playing still? It is too bad.’ 

“**To be sure; it is nothing. I have known master 
play two days and a night at astretch, But it is now 
time for service, and I must tell him.’ 

‘1 pushed past him into the room. It was Sabbath 
morn, half an hour before service, and the men who 
were to officiate sat round a table with flusbed faces, 
eager looks, dishevelled hair, and ruttied attire. Can- 
dles were burnt down in their sockets, daylight 
streamed in through the shutterless windows. The 
brandy and wine bottles were empty. A great jug of 
‘ghuass’ was on a side table, old cards littered the 
painted floor, and the atmosphere was reeking with 
the fumes of the ‘papeross;’ for smoking was siill 
going on. I saw at a glance that the tide of luck had 
lett the Englishman. The priest was buoyant; he 
was flat. 

“*They are winning it back,’ he said to me, as I 
entered. ‘I have had three hundred, now have but 
fifty.’ 

“+ Ay,’ said the tall priest, ‘and this game will get 
that back also; it is for tifty—is 1t not?’ 

*“ Then the clerk entered, and advanced with as lit- 
tle show of concern as if the exhibition was a fit and 
usual preparation for the church rites, and, after 
reverentially crossing himself, intimated to the priest 
in chief that in half an hour it would be time to go in 
to commence the services. 

““* Very good, Vassilia, my son. Don’t disturb me 
now, but listen; come back exactly three minutes 
before eight.’ : 

***] hear and obey,’ said Vassilia, and vanished. 

“1 cannot say these men were drunk; on the con- 
trary, they seem:d more sober than they had been 


play held them in his grip; they were as tresh for it, 
and as absorbed as if they had only played for two or 





had only known—only guessed! I am so happy—so 


when I left them at two o’clock; but the demon of 


were thrown away, and in indignant curiosity I sat 
down to watch the end. The priest and his partner 
lost. Pins and his partner won another fifty. The 
next game was to be double or quits, the deal made 
with a fresh pack; and, as I sat in full view of the 
tall priest, I could see his face brighten up, and a 
look of intelligence pass between him and his part- 
ner. At this moment the decchock again entered. 
“*Three minutes to eight o’clock.’ 

“All but the tall priest threw their cards on the 
table and rose, saying: 

“*A fresh deal after service.’ 

“*No, no,’ he said, ‘keep your hand, partner; I 
shall keep mine—it is a good one; and we shall play 
the game aiier our return. Here, Vaxsilia, give me 
a towel, wet; that will do. Now my robes. There, 
that comb; and now go every one to your posts. I 
shall be there presently.” 

“Thus saying, he proceeded with a firm step to the 
church by the private entrance. As he left the room 
I saw him place his good band of cards within his 
sacred robes, under the inside fastening. He was 
evidently determined not to lose sight of his trumps, 
and carried them off on his person into the church. 
I ran round to the front entrance, and was just in 
time to witness the commencement of the service. 
It is a wonder judgment did not fall on the chief 
priest. And it didin away. At one part of the ser- 
vice, just as Ife was stepping on the platform, he put 
his hand inside his robe to pull out his handkerchief, 
and, as he drew it out, the cards came also unbidden, 
and fell scattered over the altar floor. This would 
have paralyzed any ordinary man; but that priest 
never winced fora moment. He looked coolly at the 
cards, then steadily at the people, as much as to say, 
* You all see that; take notice of it. I shall tell you 
about that by-and-by.’ He then continued the ser- 
vices. At the close he puinted to the cards—then 
beckoned a little peasant boy, with a shock head of 
white flaxen hair, dressed in a shirt of coarse linen 
and trousers to match, not very clean, who had been 
crossing and bending beside a poor peasant woman, 
his mother. 

“*Come here, boy!’ 

“The boy went. . 

“ Turning to the congregation, he said, ‘ I shall give 
you a lesson you will not forget for some time. You 
see these cards lying on the floor. Do you think I 
put them there for nothing? We sball see. What is 
your name, my boy?’ 

“* Peter Petrovitch.’ 

“* Well, Peter Petrovitch, go and pick up one of 
those cards you see on the floor, and bring it to me. 
There, that will do. Now tell me, Peter Petrovitch, 
what card is this?’ 

“*The ace of spades,’ said the boy, with ready 
knowledge. 

“** Very good, Peter Petrovitch, bring me another, 
that’s a good boy. What card is that?’ 

“* The queen of spades,’ said Peter. 

“*How well you know them, Peter Petrovitch! 
Bring another. And what may that one be?’ 

“* The ten of hearts.’ 

“That will do, Peter, the son of Peter. Now turn 
round and look at this picture. Can you tell me 
what saint it represents?’ 

“Tue boy scratched his head, then shrugged his 
little shoulders, iifting them up to his ears, then 
scratched his head again, and said, ‘ Ya naes nigh.’ 
(I don’t know.) 

*** Now look at this one. 

“ The same answer, 

«*¢ And this?’ 

**T cannot tell.’ 

*** That will do, Peter, the son of Peter. You may 
go to your mother.’ Turning to the people, he con- 
tinued; ‘Do you know now for what purpose I put 
these car:!s on the floor? Do you not think shame of 
yourselves, tell me—say, is it not disgraceful and 
scandalous that that nice white-haired boy can tell 
ine in a moment the name of every card in the pack, 
and yet he does not know the name of one of the 
blessed saints? O, shame, shame on ye, so to bring 

up the young, after all the good teaching I have given 
ye! Go away and learn the lessun I have given you 
this blessua day. Don’t forget it, and don’t force me 
to bring cards into this holy place again. Vassilia, 
pick the other cards up, and keep them for me.’ So, 
with solemn step he left the church to play out his 
interrupted game for a hundred roubles. 


Who is this?’ 


MARRYING FOR SHOW. 


To the question often asked of young men as to 
why they do not marry, we sometimes hear the re- 
ply, ‘‘ {am not able to support a wife.” In one case 
in three, perhaps, this may be so; but, as a general 
thing, the true reply would be. “I am not able to 
support the style in which I think my wife ought to 
live.” I= this again we see a false view of marriage 
—a looking to an appearance in the world, instead of 
a union with a loving woman for her own sake. 
There are very few men of industrious habits who 
cannot maintain a wife, if they were willing to live 
economically, and without reference to the opinion 
of the world. The great evil is, they are not willing 
to begin lite humble, to retire together into an ob- 
scure position, and together work their Way in the 
world, he by industry in his calling, and she by dis- 
pensing with prudence the money that he earns. But 
they wust stand out and attract the attention of 
others by their fine houses and fine clothes. 








Read, not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take fur granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 





three hours. My remonstrances and expostulations 


but to weigh and consider. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ONE YEAR. 


ees 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


We met by chance one happy thorn, 
Two ships adrifting down life’s sea, 

While yet the silvery winds of dawn 
Fluttered our white sails merrily, 


One year of mornings flushed the sands, 
One year of evenings, purple, clear, 
One year of softly-clasped hands, 
And smile for smile, and tear for tear, 


We parted ona darksome day, 
That fell toward the autumn time ; 
Dim shadows o’er the waters lay, 
The sad winds sang a doleful rhyme. 


She sailed adown the. distance dim, 
And vanished far and far away, 

Beyond the narrow purple rim 
Which shutteth in the misty day. 


While I drift onward silentiy, 

*Scaping the wild storm and the wreck, 
Yet lonely as the star I see 

At night, lit o'er my shadowed deck. 


I wait the fortunate west wind— * 
That bloweth at the close of day 

From the sweet country, where we find 
Our lost wrecks safe within the bay— 


To waft me where the long, sweet days, 
Like years of peace forever be, ° 
Where souls united ever gaze 
Upon a clear and cloudless sea. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SYREN. 





BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


* Let me see him once more, 
For a moment or two; 
Let him tell me himself 
Of his purpose, dear, do. 
Let him gaze in these eyes 
While he lays out his plan 
To escape me—and then 
He may go—if he can. 


** Let me see him once more, 

Let me give him one smile; 

Let me breathe but one word 
Of endearment the while; 

I ask but that moment— 
My life on the man! 

Does he think to forget me! 
He may—if he can!"’ 


A PLAIN, but nicely-appointed carriage, driven by 
a white-gloved negro, rolled along the “ Jerusalem 
Road” by the south shore. It was early September, 
and the warmth of August was in theair,—its glitter 
on the water. 

In the carriage was a lady of twenty-eight or thirty, 
alone, or she might as well have been, fur she utterly 
ignored the presence of a middle-aged lady who sat on 
the back seat, mildly gazing towardsthe water. This 
matron had the happiness of owning this turnout, 
and an establishment to match. She had kindly 
taken her niece, Miss Legore, who had only a suffi- 
cient income to clothe herself handsomely with, and 
no expectations, but one could hardly believe but she 
was worth half a million. Mrs. Warner, the aunt, 
had naturally fallen into the belief that Althea Legore 
was conferring a favor instead of receiving one, by 
living in her house, using her horses, accompanying 
her to watering-places, taking her parlors as recep- 
tion rooms for innumerable aimirers. Mrs. Warner 
felt vaguely tyrannized over, but she could not tell 
how it was done, nor what did it. 

Miss Legore had felt a strong desire to come 
to Cohasset before the warm weather was over; 
it was an unusual wish, for, though the place was 
very pretty, and well-frequented of late, the young 
lady had preferred other vicinities. 

They met several gay carriages, whose occupants 
looked in undisguised admiration at the girl who 
never vouchsafed them a glance, but leaned non- 
chalantly on her arm, her calm, clear, green-gray 
eyes taking in every detail of the place.and its as- 
pects and suggestions. 

She was dressed irreproachably, in the softest, most 
fashionable of gray suits, every appointment pertect 
for riding. Her gloves were off, and held in the hand 
that rested on her lap, thus revealing slender, not 
small, but beautifully-shaped hands, white, but still 
of an olive tinge, like the deep, rich complexion of 
her face. 

Such crimson, voluptuous lips, that showed even 
in this repose their marvellous, flexile power, but 
that now concealed the even, white teeth that could 
gleam so bewitchingly. The oval face was shadowed 
by the darkest of brown hair, loose and waving on 
her forehead, bound heavily back in coils, delightfully 
showing that they were growing on the head they 
adorned. A charm to make savage a woman who 
was not naturally saintly. 

-A horseman cantered past the side of the carriage 
by which Miss Legore sat. The girl did not turn her 
somewhat drooping eyes,—not an eyelash fluttered, 
but she saw and knew him. For an instant he seem- 
ed almost inclined to halt, she saw it in his face; then 
as she showed no signs of seeing him, he rode on, 
without having really paused at all, and without 
attracting the notice of the elderly lady. 

When he had passed, the slightest of smiles glim- 








mered in the translucent eyes, but curved not the 
lips, as Miss Legore said to herself: 

“T knew I was not misinformed; they are still 
here. Singleton will remember me.” 

The bitterness was in the last words, though unac- 
knowledged even to her own heart. 

When the carriage drove up to the hotel, among 
those on the piazza, for it was just the time of the 
sunset promenade, Miss Legore and Mrs. Warner 
saw a white dress, a slight figure with bright hair 
and blue eyes, 

** Why, there is Duke Singleton’s wife!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Warner, as she was being helped from the car- 
riage. . 

Miss Legore, who had known before planning this 
sojourn that such was the fact, sald lowly: 

“Incredible! I thought they were at the White 
Mountains, It will make it very pleasant for you, 
aunt, finding acquaintances here.” 

This, while the skirts were being gracefully lifted 
from the carriage. 

A moment after, having walked with imperial ease 
the whole length of the piazza behind her aunt, to 
be presented, after Mrs. Warner should have greeted 
her friend, she took the tiny white hand of Mrs. Sin- 
gleton in her velvety, warm clasp, and in the softest 
and most cordial accents, expressed her pleasure at 
meeting one of whom her aunt had so often spoken. 

Mrs. Warner, standing back a little, heard Miss 
Legore say “‘my aunt,” and felt that in some way 
those two words had been said in a tone that sug- 
gested strongly to Mrs. Singleton that the warmest 
of affection and sympathy subsisted between this 
queen and ‘her relative. 

Mrs. Warner often had such occasions for wonder- 
ing in her innocent way if Althea did really love her 
80. 

“She certainly does not show it in any other way,” 
she soliloquized. 

The two ladies went up to their rooms without 
having seen the husband of this “ violet of a wo- 
man,” as Miss Legore admiringly called her in speak- 
ing of her to her aunt, when that lady came into 
her niece’s chamber to see her dress her hair for tea. 

It was not a long performance, a few deft turns, and 
she turned her magnificent head, ready crowned in its 
own exceeding beauty. And yet hers was far from a 
regular featured face. Had it not been for its color, 
and its flashing glances, its glows and its palings, 
its entrancing changes of expression that left you 
always expecting, her features would not have re- 
deemed her from hopeless plainness. 

“You are not going to wear that gray dress down 
to tea?” exclaimed Mrs. Warner, herself already ar- 
rayed in sheeny silk. 

“Tam surely going to do that thing,” was the 
reply. ‘Don’t I look well enough? Are you 
ashamed of me?” 

“ You always look-remarkably well dressed, but I 
fancied you would put on someihing else,” was the 
wondering remark. 

“‘Thank you for the first phrase. I have a fancy 
to be plainly dressed to-night; there’ll be gorgeous 
plumage enough to suit you, I know. Will you ex- 
cuse me ifI read? I’m not going down until the 
bell rings.” 

She took out a book from her trunk, and sat down 
by the window, while her aunt said: 

*O certainly,” and sat silent a moment, then went 
down stairs, leaving her niece apparently and really 
deeply interested in her book. 

A little late, but not so as to be noticeable, Miss 
Legore came in to supper. Every one glanced, open- 
ly or furtively, at this girl, so plainly dressed, but by 
far the most striking person in the room. 

She sat down by her aunt, serene, With large, calm 
eyes that had instantly discovered that the chair by 
Mrs. Singleton was vacant, that her husband had not 
yet come. 

The ladies looked coldly but interestedly at her; 
Mrs. Singleton smiled at her from her place, and 
received a glance of brilliant sweetness in return, and 
did not know it was for the benefit of the entire com- 
pany as well as for herself. 

‘“Who in the world is that girl?” asked a man 
half way down the table, of his neighbor. ‘ Did you 
see that smile?” 

“Yes, I was so happy. Shouldn’t object to recciv- 
ing such a look myself. To whom was it given?” 

* Don’t know—didn’t look to see. But do you know 
her?” 

“Only that she must be some Eastern princess, 


some dreamy-eyed Egyptian, born where the lotos- 


blows. Let us thank our stars that we have seen 
Cleopatra.” 

“This is not she. The legend saith she hath red 
hair.” 

‘The hair is nothing. Do you not see Cleopatra’s 
soul in that woman’s face? Heavens! I would not 
love that woman, not if I had any regard for my 
soul’s salvation.” 

“You are emphatic. But see, Singleton knows 
her.” 

The man who had just entered, had not forgotten 
the carriage he had seen on the road, but he had not 
expected to find its occupants here. 

His glance brightened as he saw Miss Legore, but 
she was at that moment speaking to her aunt, and 
apparently not aware that he was there; not until 
he waa seated by his wife, when Mrs. Warner glanc- 
edat them, and bowed cordially. Then, of course, 
Miss Legore saw him, and smiled at him, but not so 
sweet a look as she had bestowed upon his wife. 

Half an hour after, on the piazza that looked sea- 
ward, in the dim light of fhding twilight and coming 
starshine, Miss Legore heard steps approaching—a 











tread that ‘the knew, aud turning, she met Mr. Sin- 
gleton and his wife. 

“Tt is the most unexpected of pleasures,” sald 
Singleton, standing close beside the elegant figure, 
and holding for an instant her fingers, which seem- 
ed to him like a touch of fire, so powerfully did her 
electric personality immediately affect him. He re- 
membered old days, when he had felt her power, but 
had escaped her, convinced ot her lack of the womanli- 
ness that must belong to her he should love. Now he 
considered himself safe. 

“I met you on the road,” he continued, “and had 
half a mind to stop you, highwayman-like, but I 
refrained.” 

“It was you, wasit? Were you on horseback? I 
have a dim remembrance of a horseman seen some- 
where on our way, but had not the slightest idea it 
was you.” 

The breathlessly sweet music of her voice again. 
Mrs. Singleton felt a pang, in the wonder that Duke 
could have seen this woman and not loved her. 

Singleton felt some irritation at her words, 

“ She did not know me—as though I had been a 
stranger to her,” he said to himself, but aloud. ‘‘ Not 
#0 indifferently did I meet anold friend. LIreally had 
a wild resolve to turn back, and insist upon a word 
from the owner of the tranquil face in the carriage.” 

“ Why did you not?” 

“T was afraid of the indifference of forgetfulness,” 
he said, earnestly. 

One quick, full out-look from those deep eyes, that 
made the man blush without knowing why—a ting- 
ling blush of pleasure, and her eyes were turning 
away, as she responded: 

* You read me wrongly, as usual. I could not meet 
a friend in that way.” 


company, who, though so accustomed to such things, 
could not help being surprised at the intensity anid 
continuance of this. 

Some of the gentlemen, attracted by the beauty of 
Miss Singleton, endeavored to ingratiate themselves 
into her good graces, but most signally failed of re- 
ceiving anything save the utmost politeness, 

The two riders drew rein at the end of the drive, 
and Singleton said: 

“Which way shall it be? Will you not go to the 
Glades? We’ll dine there and return at night—for 
you remember there is a yoting moon, Althea?” 

He had again commenced to call her the name by 
which he knew her that summer. In looking at him 
one saw the battle in his soul. His face had grown 
thin, his eyes eager, with the strife within him. How 
hard to loosen the power of that woman who sat on 
her horse beside him! Magnificent as ever, eke felt 
no pang at the woe she was causing. She hated the 
wife, and was amused with the episode with the hus- 
band—besides, she had had a spite to gratify. 

* To the Glades, then, be it,” she said, “and let as 
fly! The day is cool.” 

And she shook the lines over the white neck, and 
the horse darted forward. She led him a swift, 
breathless ride, and at the end, her face seemed to 
lack nothing of oriental fire and beauty. 





Though the two words, “as usual ” were pf 
ed in the coolest possible way, and from her appear- 
ance contained no meaning, yet the man thought of 
them many times that night, and until he saw her 
again. 

And Miss Legore knew he would. 

“Let us go down to the beach,” he said, after a 
few minutes’ talk; “you have never seen this beach, 
Mies Legore, and it’s an old love of mine.” 

“In that case interesting to me,” laughed his wife; 
and as he would lgve put her hand on his arm, she 
said, ‘1am tired to-night, and do not care to go. 
Take Miss Legore to our favorite rock—the dash of 
the foam there, is, more than anywhere, fascinating.” 

She leaned over the railing, and saw the two cross 
the rocks, but she could not see the enticing splen- 
dor of Miss Legore’s face, the magnetic light of her 
glance. Why then did she forebode indetinite evil? 

Singleton did not realize why he felt such a pride 
when he met a party of his gentlemen friends on the 
sands; why he should feel such a triumph that this 
woman was on his arm. 

Some sweet excitement, as if he had unknowingly 
quaffed of rare wine, began with subtle fire to stir 
his pulses. What unknown charm had suddenly 
entered the night? 

Sitting on the beach by Miss Legore, seeing through 
the misty light the dreamy languor that had come to 
her eyes, the dewy curve of her scarlet mouth; being 

ious at some ent. g instants of the fragrance 
of her breath across his cheek, becoming intensely 
alive to the fact that her shawl brushed his arm, that 
her dress touched him—O, this man was very safe 
from all beguiling influence! This Calypso could not 
intoxicate this man. 

The talk went on in detached aes the silence 
exquisite as the words. 

“It is incredible that this fellow should ever have 
had power to leave me!” Miss Legore was saying to 
herself during one of these silences. “My revenge 
will be too easy.’” 

She did not consider that, as yet, Singleton’s con- 
science was not awakened; he yielded to this pleasure 
without thinking of a struggle, fur he thought not of 
danger. 

A sailing excursion seemed in process of organiza- 
tion among the gentlemen who clustered around a 
row-boat on the beach. One of them came up to in- 
vite Singleton and his companion. 

“Will you go?” he asked, though secretly he 
would rather stay thus with her than ina company 
where she would attract so much attention. 

“It is already late,” she said. “It would be long 
before we return; I think I will not go.” Thenina 
softer voice to Singleton, as the man turned away, 
‘Besides, Mrs. Singleton would be awaiting yeu in 
vain.” 

The tone, of the kindest, recalled to Singleton the 
existence of one whom he had for a moment forgotten. 

“It is-true,” he responded, “ but then, if you had 
wished to go, she would have excused my tardiness 
most readily.’’ 

Miss Legore knew that the exquisite charm of the 
evening was now broken, and she had no idea of re- 
maining longer, besides, she was tired, and getting 
sleepy, which made her beautifully languid. 

So they teturned to the hotel, and she said to her- 
self, as she unbound her hair: 

“‘A good hour’s work, for the first night, too. Be- 
cause I could have liked Marmaduke Singleton, is 
sufficient reason that he shall not be spared one pang 
now. Marry that woman instead of ne! I am devoutly 
thankful there is no lingering weakness in my heart 
for Lim.” 

And she slept sweetly until late the next morning, 
which is more than could be said of Singleton. 

And that was the beginning of days and evenings 
which grew stale and tasteless to Singleton, unless in 
them was the presence of Miss Legore. An unusual 
pallor came and stayed upon the delicate face of Mrs. 








Singleton yielded to temptations which seemed ir- 
resistible, and forgot everything save the surpassing 
beauty of the day—the power of his companion’s 
presence. 

“Let us finish the day, appropriately,” he said; 
**in this delicious moonlight, we will sail back to the 
hotel, and leave our horses to be sent forto-morrow.” 

“But the interminable length of my dress in a 
boat,” she remonstrated. 

“You do not care for that,” he said, his great gray 
eyes fixed on her radiant face. 

“It is true, do not care,” she laughed, “you 
know I never was conventional.” 

*“ Thank Heaven for that,” be said, earnestly. “ But 
here is the boat—I was rash enough to order it before 
having obtained your consent.” 

“ Perhaps you intended to goalone,” she said, tak- 
ing her dress over her arm, and stepping into the 
tiny sail-boat. 

** Never alone, after having seen you,” he said, re- 
taining the hand he had taken to assist her, his eyes 
lightening into hers, that, to-night, seemed deep as 
lakes, the green in them changed to purple, the pupil 
burning with something that seemed both sweet and 
tiery. 

It seemed to Singleton utterly impossible to restrain 
the words that hitherto every principle of honor had 
imprisoned, though glance, and tone, and act had 
told as much. 

The little beat glided out over the water, impelled 
by a light steady breeze that caressed as it blew. Sin- 
gleton sat at the helm, his eyes drawn magnetically 
to the figure that drooped a little over the boat’s edge, 
the eyes lowered to the sparkling sea, the mouth as- 
suming the thoughtfal look which such an hour 
could not fail to bring. 

Neither was paying any attention to surroundings 
—it might have been a solitary sea, for all that they 
knew. He was wondering, intensely longing that 
that expression might have come from some depths 
of sweet thoughts of him. Sbe was calculating the 
success of an entire separation between Singleton and 
his wife—an ultimate divorce—for Singleton was very 
wealthy, and could maintain an establishment suit- 
able even for the Empress Althea. Such a marriage 
would be a triumph indeed. 

**T only intended a little whol chasti: t,”” 
she was inwardlly saying, “ but that would be worth y 
even my tactics.” 

A concussion, a rush of water, and the boat was 
run under, the two in the sea. 

She heard a confused mur mur of voices above—the 
exclamation: ‘It is Singleton! Then she felt a 
strong arm round her, knew it was Singleton’s voice 
in her ear, and that he was a good swimuner, 

She remained perfectly quiet while he supported 
her; in a moment or two they were drawn up into 
the large sail-boat which had capsized them, and 
which contained a company from their own hotel. 
Rapid ejaculations and exclamations went on, while 
she sat very still, her head on Singleton’s shoulder, 
while he could hardly take his eyes from her to an- 
swer their remarks. 

Finally, the talk subsided, the boat was put round, 
and they were left alone on the seat, the sail between 
them and the rest of the company. Miss Legore was 
becoming conscious that she had met with some ac- 
cident besides the sudden bath, but what, she did not 
know. There was a shafp, smarting pain in her left 
temple. 

Singleton’s arm held her close to him, she felt the 
tumultuous throbbings of his heart—the hurried 
panting caused not alone by the accident. He bent 
his head to look in her face, and was startled by its 
gleaming whiteness, in the moonsheen, looking of an 
unearthly pallor. 

“My God!” he cried, in a suppressed voice, his 
heart pierced with agony. ‘“ Althea, speak to me! 
This accursed sail has killed you! It is I who have 
done it!” 
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Singleton; her eyes looked sleepless and unhappy; 

but she sald no word, but smiled and chatted as ever. | 

It was an acknowledged flirtation at the hotel— 

that of Singleton and Miss Legore. | 

“About as steepas anything I ever witnessed,” 
sald young Snob, stroking his moustache, and look- 
ing after the two as they rode down the approach, 

starting upon one of their horseback excursions. 

And the young man uttered the sentiment of the 
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Suffering as she was, she aid not forget herself. | 
She put up one hand, and softly laid it on his lips, | 
whispering: | 

“ Be still! I think my head is hurt. Lift my hatr 
this side, and see if it is not bruised or cut.” 

1t was the first voluntary touch since they had met 
at the shore, and it came in that moment when it 
made her power complete. A shining whiteness of 
excitement was on his face, an unspeakable light In 
his eyes. 

He gently raised the wet tresses, and disclosed a red 
gash, halfa bruise, the effect of some blow of sail or 
timber, when the boat struck them. The red drops 
were slowly oozing along the veiued marble of the 
temple. The sight of it gave him more pain than she 
felt from it, at the moment, She saw from his face 
that there was a wound there, and needed no words 
to tell her. 

He looked down at her a moment, all the force of 
enchantment, of intoxicated excitability alive and 
palpitating. Even the heartless girl on his arm could 
not but feel the intensity of that look; something ot 
the old feeling she had known for him, rose in her 
soul, and came to her lips and eyes. | 

He bent down and imprisoned that now pale mouth 

in a kiss, whose fire could never be forgotten; still 
with his lips to hers, he whispered, impetuously: 

“JT cannot help it! I love you! Better than all 
the world—than life—than Heaven itself, I love you! 

Unspeakable tenderness, passionate regret was |i 
her look. 

“A paradise too late!” she rmourmured, her lips al 
ready crimsoning with that kiss, 


«Never too late!’ he said, imperiously. ‘“ Never ween 


for love like this; fur it is true—you love me?” 

“ Be silent, I beg, I entreat! I cannot tell you 
Do you not see that you make me suffer?” 

«‘ You shall know such happiness as shall atone fo 
everything,” he whispered, 

They did not speak again, and it was only a loo! 
that said good night, as they parted at the hotel. 

“Your wife received a telegram from her ftathe: 
while you were absent,” said a lady triend of M: 
Singleton, to her husband, that night; ‘‘and sl 
bade me tell you that she was obliged to go in suc 
haste, that she could leave no written message for yo: 
and could not send for you, as she didn’t know whe 
you were to ride.” : 

Singleton bowed in silent surprise, and went up | . 
his room. Contrary to What every feeling of du 
should have prompted, Singleton did not follow 1 
wife, the next day. Absorbed in the sensations th 
held entire control over him, he could not leave t! 
place while Althea Legore was ill. In a day or tw: 
he would go, he said. 

Miss Legore was really quite ill for two days, b 
the third she came down into the parlor, with thi 
ner face and larger eyes, to receive the sympathy t! 
was lavishly tendered. 

+ To-morrow I will go,” thought Singleton. 

If Miss Legore had been fascinating in the splen 





of high health—what words could tell of the sed: 
tive appeal of that face, in which slept such wa 
languor—such soft fire? Singleton lingered, writi 
apologetic letters to his wife,and receiving no answ« 
for, indeed, she had not the heart to write one wi 
Two weeks had sped. The guests had many 
them departed—for there was a decided breath of 
tumn in the air of morning and night. Mrs. Sin, 
ton’s father bad been very ill, but was rapidly rec: 
ering—he artd his daughter were to goa little jour 
to the mountains--thus much, at last, the wife wr 
It was the last evening of Miss Legore’s stay. £ 
gleton, coming into the parlor where Mixs Legore 
unfolded a daily paper that had just been brough! 
Leaning against the arm of the sofa on which ) 
Legore sat, with her loose hair just touching his :. 
the man saw the news of a railroad accident, sev 
killed, among them, Mr. Harper and Mrs. Mar 
duke Singleton. His wife and her father. The p: 
dropped from his hands. One swift glance told 
Legore the truth. A keen flash of horror and triu 
mingled their lightning in ber brain, Ove false n 
now, and the game, 80 nearly hers, was lost 
trievably. Wisely, she mare no move atall. I 
ter silence and immobility, she let the wretched 
go from her. 

The shock, ther , the dreadful loneli 
vived acutely for a while the tenderness that be! 
ed to his wife, and Singleton suffered as his mer 
nature could. When, after a time, came thri!’ 
remembered glances from a face that had looked 
int» his—memories of electrical touch of soft fi 
—the dream of the most regal of women—Sout 
rich-natured—his own. Althea Legore’s tri: 
came, and Singleton’s thorough awakening 
everlasting repentance. 

A year after that time by the sea, and Alth 
more Miss Legore, swept her velvets throu, 
parlors of her husband’s irreproachable ma: 
Her flirtations had not ceased, but his had fv 
Only the torturing memory of his wronged wife 
have made him believe the sweetness of w 
knowing the falsity of her who presided ov 
house. Could he ever divest himself of the hu 
ing knowledge of his own untruth—which ha 
him unworthy even of that memory that rem 
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Old Roger was visiting a friend who had a r 
ably fine ljttle girl about three years old, fam: 
smart sayings. As nsual, she was shown off 
our esteemed friend. ‘What is papa?” 80 
“ parient,” in order to draw out the precocious 
“ Papa’s a humbug,” said the juvenile. ‘*I de 
said old Roger, “ 1 never in my !ife saw so y 
child with so mature a Judgment.” 
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"ye sald no word, but smiled and chatted as ever, 
‘as an acknowledged flirtation at the hotel— 
Singleton and Miss Legore. 
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. (the young man uttered the sentiment of the 
“1 yreny, who, though so accustomed to such things, 
not help being surprised at the intensity and 
1uance of this, 


ne of the gentlemen, attracted by the beauty of 
/ Sing) ed to ingratiate themselves 
er good graces, but most signally failed of re- 
‘1g anything save the utmost politeness, 
e two riders drew rein at the end of the drive, 
‘ singleton said: 
‘ Which way shall it be? Will you not go to the 
‘28? We'll dine there and return at night—for 
cemember there is a young moon, Althea?” 
» had again commenced to call her the name by 
: ch he knew her that summer. In looking at him 
1 saw the battle in his soul. His face had grown 
his eyes eager, with the strite within him. How 
| to loosen the power of that woman who sat on 
‘ norse beside him! Magnificent as ever, she felt 
ing at the woe she was causing. She hated the 
" and was amused with the episode with the hus- 
’« (—besides, she had had a spite to gratify. 
‘o the Glades, then, be it,” she said, “and let as 
The day is cool.” 
nd she shook the lines over the white neck, and 
horse darted forward. She led him a swift, 
. othless ride, and at the end, her face seemed to 
nothing of oriental fire and beauty. 
agleton yielded to temptations which seemed ir- 
stible, and forgot everything save the surpassing 
uty of the day—the power of his companion’s 
in cnence, 
Let us finish the day, appropriately,” he said; 
this delicious moonlight, we will sail back to the 
ios I, and leave our horses to be sent forto-morrow.” 
But the interminable length of my dress in a 
‘t,”? she remonstrated. 
You do not care for that,” he said, his great gray 
‘ fixed on her radiant face. 
{t is true, I do not care,” oho laughed, 
w I never was conventional.” 
‘ Thank Heaven for that,” be said, earnestly. “ But 
‘e is the boat—I was rash enough to order it before 
‘ing obtained your consent.” 
‘ Perhaps you intended to goalone,” she said, tak- 
her dress over her arm, and stepping into the 
v sail-boat. 
Never alone, after having seen you,” he said, re- 
ing the hand he had taken to assist her, his eyes 
‘tening into hers, that, to-night, seemed deep as 
es, the green in them changed to purple, the pupil 
“ning with something that seemed both sweet and 
we 
't seemed to Singleton utterly impossible to restrain 
words that hitherto every principle of honor had 
orisoned, though glance, and tone, and act had 
1 as much. 
‘he little beat glided out over the water, impelled 
« light steady breeze that caressed as it blew. Sin- 
‘on sat at the helm, his eyes drawn magnetically 
’ ~he figure that drooped a little over the boat’s edge, 
eyes lowered to the sparkling sea, the mouth as- 
‘ning the thoughtful look which such an hour 
‘ld not fail to bring. 
‘either was paying any attention to surroundings 
‘t might have been a solitary sea, for all that they 
ew. He was wondering, intensely longing that 
‘at expression might have come from some depths 
sweet thoughts of him. She was calculating the 
‘cess of an entire separation between Singleton and 
‘wife—an ultimate divorce—for Singleton was very 
. althy, and could maintain an establishment suit- 
e even for the Empress Althea. Such a marriage 
uld be a triumph indeed. 
‘*T only intended a little wholesome chastisement,” 
o was inwardlly saying, “ but that would be worthy 
on my tactics.” 
\ concussion, a rush of water, and the boat was 
n under, the two in the sea. 
she heard a confused mur mur of voices above—the 
velamation: “It is Singleton!” Then she felt a 
rong arm round her, knew it was Singleton’s voice 
her ear, and that he was a good swimuner, 
She remained perfectly quiet while he supported 
‘r; in a moment or two they were drawn up into 
'e large sail-boat which had capsized them, and 
hich coutained a company from their own hotel. 
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“apid ejaculations and exclamations went on, while 


e sat very still, her head on Singleton’s shoulder, 
hile he could hardly take his eyes from her to an- 
wer their remarks, 
Finally, the talk subsided, the boat was put round, 
nd they were left alone on the seat, the sail between 
hem and the rest of the company. Miss Legore was 


‘ecoming conscious that she had met with some ac- 


dent besides the sudden bath, but what, she did not 
now. There was a shatp, smarting pain in her left 
‘mple. 

Singleton’s arm held her close to him, she felt the 
umultuous throbbings of his heart—the hurried 
aunting caused not alone by the accident. He bent 
is head to look in her face, and was startled by its 
leaming whiteness, in the moonsheen, looking of an 
nearthly pallor. 

““My God!” he cried, in a suppressed voice, his 
‘art pierced with agony. “ Althea, speak to me! 
his accursed sail has killed you! It is 1 who have 
one it!” 
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She put up one hand, and softly laid it on his lips, 
whispering: 

“ Be still! I think my head is hurt. Lift my hair 
this side, and see if it is not bruised or cut.” 

It was the first voluntary touch since they had met 
| at the shore, and it came in that moment when it 
| 


| 
| Suffering as she was, she did not forget herself. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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made her power complete. A shining whiteness of 
excitement was on his face, an unspeakable light in 
his eyes. 

He gently raised the wet tresses, and disclosed a red 
gash, half a bruise, the effect of some blow of sail or 
timber, when the boat struck them. The red drops 
were slowly oozing along the veined marble of the 
temple. The sight of it gave him more pain than she 
felt from it, at the moment. She saw from his face 
that there was a wound there, and needed no words 
to tell her. 

He looked down at her a moment, all the force of 
enchantment, of intoxicated excitability alive and 
palpitating. Even the heartless girl on his arm could 
not but feel the intensity of that look; something of 
the old feeling she had known for him, rose in her 
soul, and came to her lips and eyes. 

He bent down and imprisoned that now pale mouth 
in a kiss, whose fire could never be forgotten; still 
with his lips to hers, he whispered, impetuously: 

“T cannot helpit! I love you! Better than all 
the world—than life—than Heaven itself, I love you!” 

Unspeakable tenderness, passionate regret was in 
her look. . 

‘* A paradise too late!” she murmured, her lips al- 
ready crimsoning with that kiss. 

‘‘ Never too late!’ he said, imperiously. ‘ Never, 
for love like this; for it is true—you love me?” 

“Be silent, I beg, I entreat! I cannot tell you! 
Do you not see that you make me suffer?” 

* You shall know such happiness as shall atone for 
everything,” he whispered. 

They did not speak again, and it was only a look 
that said good night, as they parted at the hotel. 

*‘ Your wife received a telegram from her father, 
while you were absent,” said a lady triend of Mrs. 
Singleton, to her husband, that night; ‘‘and she 
bade me tell you that she was obliged to go in such 
haste, that she could leave no written message for you, 
and could not send for you, as she didn’t know where 
you were to ride.” 

Singleton bowed in silent surprise, and went up to 
his room. Contrary to What every feeling of duty 
should have prompted, Singleton did not follow his 
wife, the next day. Absorbed in the sensations that 
held entire control over him, he could not leave the 
place while Althea Legore was ill. In a day or two, 
he would go, he said. 

Miss Legore was really quite ill for two days, but 
the third she came down into the parlcr, with thin- 
ner face and larger eyes, to receive the sympathy that 
was lavishly tendered. 

* To-morrow I will go,” thought Singleton. 

If Miss Legore had been fascinating in the splendor 
of high health—what words could tell of the seduc- 
tive appeal of that face, in which slept such warm 
languor—such soft fire? Singleton lingered, writing 
apologetic letters to his wife,and receiving no answers, 
for, indeed, she had not the heart to write one word. 

Two weeks had sped. The guests had many of 
them departed—for there was a decided breath of au- 
tumn in the air of morning and night. Mrs. Single- 
ton’s father had been very ill, but was rapidly recov- 
ering—he artd his daughter were to go a little journey 
to the mountains—thus much, at last, the wife wrote. 
It was the last evening of Miss Legore’s stay. Sin- 
gleton, coming into the parlor where Miss Legore sat, 
unfolded a daily paper that had just been brought in. 
Leaning against the arm of the sofa on which Miss 
Legore sat, with her loose hair just touching his arm, 
the man saw the news of a railroad accident, several 
killed, among them, Mr. Harper and Mrs. Marma- 
duke Singleton. His wife and her father. The paper 
dropped from his hands. One swift glance told Miss 
Legore the truth. A keen flash of horror and triumph 
mingled their lightning in her brain. Que false move 
now, and the game, so nearly hers, was lost irre- 
trievably. Wisely, she made no move at all. In ut- 
ter silence and immobility, she let the wretched man 
go from her. 

The shock, the remorse, the dreadful loneliness, re- 
vived acutely for a while the tenderness that belong- 
ed to his wife, and Singleton suffered as his mercurial 





remembered glances from a face that had looked love 


—the dream of the most regal of women—Southern, 
rich-natured—his own. Althea Legore’s triumph 
came, and Singleton’s thorough awakening, and 
everlasting repentance. 


nature could. When, after a time, came thrills of 


int» his—memories of electrical touch of soft fingers 


A year after that time by the sea, and Althea, no 
more Miss Legore, swept her velvets through the 
parlors of her husband’s irreproachable mansion. 
Her flirtations had not ceased, but his had forever. 














Only the torturing memory of his wronged wife could 
have made him believe the sweetness of woman, 
knowing the falsity of her who presided over his 
house. Could he ever divest himself of the humiliat- 
ing knowledge of his own untruth—which had made 
him unworthy even of that memory that remained? 





Old Roger was visiting a friend who had a remark- 
ably fine little girl about three years old, famous for 
smart sayings. As usual, she was shown off before 
our esteemed friend. ‘‘ What is papa?” said the 
“ parient,” in order to draw out the precocious child. 
* Papa’s a humbug,” said the juvenile. ‘I declare,” 








said old Roger, “ I never in my !ife saw so young a 


(Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 


PATERNAL LOVE, 
AN ITALIAN FABLE. 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 


In the noble city of Paria, renowned for its letters, 
within whose walls sleeps the dust of the venerable 
Saint Augustine, there once dwelt one Rosolin, a bad, 
disloyal man, a traitor, thief and murderer, full of all 
wickedness, and held in great terror by the whole 
city. 
He had an only son who lived an honest and irre- 
proachable life, and frequently, with mild words, re- 
monstrated with his father upon his ways, praying 
him humbly to change them, and setting before him 
the dangers thathe run But his wise remonstrances 
were flung upon the winds, fur his father only grew 
worse, and every day, it was said, ‘‘ Last night there 
was such a robbery, and such a one was killed, by 
such a one.” And it was always Rosolin, or one of 
his men, who was named as guilty. 
Rosolin was at last arrested and brought before a 
judge, charged as a murderer, but he denied his 
fault. He was then ordered to a cell, where he was 
kept on three ounces of bread and as much water, 
daily. After many days, he was brought forth and 
tried, but his guilt could not be proved. They, there- 
fore, put him to the torture, to force from him an 
admission of it. In vain. The more he was tortured, 
the more stoutly he asserted his innocence, charging 
guilt on those who subjected him to so much suffer- 
ing. 
The judge then said to his counsellors, “ Send for 
Barget, his son, and put him to the torture. The fa- 
ther seeing the anguish of his innocent son, may be 
thereby moved to confess.” 
This counsel was approved, and the son put to the 
torture in the presence of his father, who, at the sight, 
became like one more dead than alive. The judge 
questioned Barget of many matters, on all of which 
the innocent boy protested his ignorance. 
“IT know nothing of it,” was his repeated answer. 
The judge pretending to be in wrath, exclaimed, 
“T will make you know.” 
Then he ordered that the torture be doubled. 
“ Pity! my lords, pity!” cried the poor youth; “I 
am innucent. I know nothing of the matter of which 
I am accused,” 
The judge answered, ‘‘ Confess the truth, Barget.” 
“My lords,” replied Barget, ‘“‘ Iam innocent. This 
is the truth. What would you have me say more?” 
The judge then ordered the executioner to show 
him no pity, but to put him to the very extremest 
torture. The youth now resolved to confess what he 
had never done, that he might die rather than sufter 
more. 
“My lords,” he said, “I beseech you grant mea 
little rest, and I will confess all.” 
The torture was removed, and he declared that he 
had been guilty of everything laid to his charge. 
Rosolin could not hold out no longer. “O, my 
lords,” he exclaimed, ‘‘torment not my son,but deliver 
him and save him alive. I am guilty, and I alone.” 
Confessing what no agony of the rack or torture 
could draw from him, the judge demanded to know 
why this sudden change in him. 
“When you tormented me,” Le answered, “ it was 
as if you had tormented the dead, but, when you tor- 
mented my son, you tormented my living members.” 
The judge, moved by this strong paternal feeling, 
would gladly have pardoned him, had not the public 
safety demanded his condemnation. He banished 


IRISH BULLS. 








Wry the Irish, of all people, should be distinguish- 
ed for bull-making, or why there should exist amongst 
the natives of Ireland such an innate and irresistible | 
propensity to blunder, it is difficult to conjecture or | 
decide. Mr. and Miss Edgeworth, in their inquiry 
into the etymology «f Irish bulls, endeavor to account 
for it thus: “ That the English, not being the mother- 
tongue of the natives of Ireland, to them it is a for- 
eign language, and, consequently, itis scarcely within 
the limits of probability that they should avoid mak- 
ing blunders both in speaking and writing.” How- Be 
ever this may be, an Irish bull is a thing more easily | 
conceived than defined. Perhaps, did we search for 
its precedent among the long list of bold tropes and | 
figures handed down to us from the old Greek writers 
and orators, the nearest approach we could find to it 
would be under the title of Catachresis—A catachre- , 
sis being “ the boldest of any trope, necessity makes it 
borrow and employ an expression or term contrary to 
the thing it means to express.” This certainly con- 
veys a just idea of what an Irish bull is or should be. 
Many of the following examples we give as originai; 
they occurred within our own personal knowledge, 
and were never before published. The rest we have | 
selected from a variety of sources, and have been 
careful always to distinguish between blunders and 
bulls—a distinction which is often neglected. Even 
Mr. and Miss Edgeworth themselves have misappre- j 
hended the difference in more instances than that of 
the renowned Paddy Blake, who penetrated what 
they call ‘‘ a most perfect bull.” On hearing an En- 
glish gentleman speaking in praise of the fine echo of ; 
Killarney, which repeats the sound forty times, Pat | 
promptly replied, *‘ Faith, sir, that’s nothing at all to 
the fine echo in my father’s garden in Galway, for, if 
you say to it, ‘How do you do, Paddy Blake?’ it will 
immediately answer, ‘Pretty well, I thank you, 
air.’ ” 

Now, this echo of Paddy Blake’s, which has “long 
been the admiration of Christendom,” does not at all 
deserve the name or appellation of an Irish bull. It 
is rather an exquisite specimen of that wit, quickness 
of repartee and good-humored drollery, for which the 
Irish are famous; but it does not present to our mind 
the double arrangement of thought and expression so 
absolutely essential to the proper construction of a 
genuine bull. 

One of the richest specimens of a real Irish bull 
which has ever fallen under our notice, was perpe- 
trated by the clever and witty, but blundering Irish 
knight, Sir Richard Steele, when inviting a certain 
English nobleman to visit him. ‘‘If,sir,” saithe, 
“you ever come within a mile of my house, J hope, 
you will stop there!” Another by the same gentle- 
man is well worth recording. Being asked how he 
accounted for his countrymen making so many bulls, 
he replied, “I cannot tell, if it is not the effect of cli- 
mate. I fancy, if an Englishman was born in Ireland, 
he would just make as many.” The same laughable 
train of thought seems to have seized upon a coun- 
tryman of.this Irish litterateur, who, exceedingly en- 
joying an: apple-pie which was flavored with a few 
green gooseberries, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, what a darling 
of an apple-pie it would be if it were al/ made of green 
gooseberries !” 

This, again, reminds us of that well-known instance 
of wounded Irish pride related of the porter of a 
Dublin grocer, who was brought by his master before 
@ magistrate on a charge of stealing chocolate, to 

which he could scarcely plead ‘ not guilty.” On be- 
ing asked to whom he sold it, the pride of Patrick 

ding! Jed. “To whom did I sell it?” 








him for life. 

When Rosovlin heard this mild sentence, he raised 
his hands and eyes to Heaven, and rendered thanks 
to God, making a suvlemn vow, that thenceforth he 
would lead a holy life. He kept his vow, and by 
works of penitence and devotion endeavored to com- 
pensate for his furmer crimes. 





+ ,_oe > 
A PUGNACIOUS DOG, 


The following occurrence is described by the in- 
formant as being one of the most amusing scenes he 
ever noticed: A gentleman in New Haven recently 
erected on Chapel street, near the colleges, a large 
and beautiful residence, and adorned the grounds 
with more than ordinary taste and cxpense. Among 
other ornaments, not far from the street, he } laced a 
large cast-iron statue of a dog, whose belligerent ap- 
pearance and defiant attitude made him ‘ louk as 
large as life, and twice as ugly.’’ For weeks after- 
ward, the ‘little dogs and all,” on passing by the 
house, never failed to give the statne a complimenta- 
ry bark and growl, which, however, never disturbed 
its equanimity. But one day, a big Towser from the 
country was following his master’s market wagon 
into town, aud happened to spy theyhostile form of 
the cast-iron fue. A preliminary grow] and bow-wow 
produced no effect. Surly and defiant, his enemy 
continued to gaze at him. Canine nature could stand 
it no longer. One leap over the fence brought him 
into the yard, and two or three more carried him to 
his mute antagonist. Quicker than thought he at- 
tempted to fasten his teeth on the cast iron chops of 
the statue, but the next moment gave up the contest. 
The last that was seen of that dog was, he was sneak- 
ing out of the yard with his tail between his legs, the 
most completely sold specimen of canine society ever 
witnessed. 





Why should potatoes grow better thanany other 
vegetable? Because they have got eyes to see what 





child with so mature a Judgment.” 


was gly w 
cried Pat. *“ ‘Now, do you think I was so mane zs to 
take it to sell?” ‘Pray, then, sir,” said the J. P., 
“what did you do with it?” “Do wid it? Well, 
then, since you must know, I took it home, and me 
and my ould ’oman made tay of it.” 

A rich bull is recorded of an Irishman at cards, 
who, on inspecting the pool, found it deficient: 
“ Here is a shilling short,” said he; “ who put it in?” 

This bull was actually perpetrated ; so also was the 
following: Two eminent members of the Irish bar, 
Doyle and Yelverton, quarrelled one day, so vivlent- 
ly, that from hard words they came to hard blows. 
Doyle, the more powerful man of the two (at the 
fists, at least), knocked down his antagonist twice, 
veh tly exclaiming, “ You scoundrel, 1’ll make 
you behave yourself like a gentleman.” To which 
Yelverton, rising, replied with equal indignation, 
‘“Nosir, never. I defy you, I defy you! You could 
not do it.” 

The next declaration of independence we record 
occurred to our own knowledge. It was uttered by 
an exasperated rural lover, whose sweetheart had 
driven him “ beyond the beyonds” with her “ court- 
ings” and “carryings-on” with his rival. “I will 
never spake to you more!” he exclaimed, with ex- 
ceeding vexation. ‘‘ Keep your spake to yourself, 
then,” said the provoking girl, coolly; ‘I am sure 
I can live without it or your company.” ‘I am sure 
so can J then,’’ was the wrathful rejoinder. 

Here are some more originals: ‘“ Will you run 
away with me to-morrow night, Kate, dear?” said 
Phil, to his charming rustic belle, who had just ar- 
rived at the years of in-discretion. ‘ Ah, no, my 
dear Phil,” replied the young lady, with great sense 
of prudence and decorum; “I will do no such an ac- 
tion as that; but I’ll tell you what I will do—/’/’ run 
away without you, and then you can run after me, 
and so we will meet at my aunt’s that same evenin’.” 

Perhaps we should explain, that these runaway 
matches are not by any means very hazardous or 
romantic affairs; they might more justly be termed 








they are doing. 


| helter-skelter abduction of the goose by the fox, or 

the ride of the renowned Lochinvar, The young 
couple only walk quietly across a few fields (under 
cover of the night, of course), to the house «f some 
kind-hearted but indiscreet neighbor, who can’t think 
of being so hard-hearted as to prevent them “ gettin’ 

the words said.” 

Most of our readers are familiar, no doubt, with the 
gallant young Irishman, who declared to his sweet- 
heart that he was in such a way about her hecouldn’t 
' sleep at night fur dreaming ofher. A parallelinstance 
to this occurred in our own hearing, when a poor 
fellow protested to “his girl’’ in the hay-field, that 
his two eyes hadn't gone together all night for thinking 
ofher. ‘“ Very likely they did not,” replied this sweet 
‘plague of his life, “for I see your nose is between 
them.” 

The following was perpetrated by a young Irish 
gentleman, who was exceedingly anxious to meet a 
certain young Irish lady at the house of a common 


‘ lady-friend, who had expressed her entire readiness 


(as most ladies w5uld, under similar temptations), to 
perform the amiable part of “‘ daisy-picker ” to the 
young couple. 

“But,” said the poor fellow, anxiously, “ there is 
nothing in the world so embarrassing, you know, as 
| to meet a girl by appointment. I am sure, under the 
circumstances, J wouldn't be myself—neither would 
she! Suppose, my dear madam, you could manage it 
so as to let us meet at your house some evening with- 
out either of us being aware that the other was present.” 

Still another pair of lovers claim our attention. 
The young lady, less flustered than her admirer, 
addressed him in these terms: “I like you exceed- 
ingly, but I cannot quit my home. I am a widow's 
only darling, and no husband could equal my | arent 
in kindness.” 

“ She may ve kind,”’ replied her wooer, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘ but be my wife—we will all live together, and 
see if I don’t beat your mother !”” 

The next Irishman who comes under our notice is 
married, but not very happily. Having entered into 
holy bonds at the youthful age of nineteen, he dis- 
covers that it is much easier to get the ceremony 
performed than afterward to maintain an establish- 
ment. Repenting him that he had procured a wife 
without the means of supporting her, he declares 
that he never wiii marry so young again if he lives to 
be the age of siethusaleh. 

The next sight we get into the cares and troubles 
that married life is heir to is through the mild 
remonstrances of a Hibernian Paterfamilias, who 
declares to his wife that he really wishes the chiidren 
could be kept in the nursery while he is at home; 
“although,” he considerately adds, “J would not 
ohject to their noise if they would only keep quiet.” 








Our Curious Department. 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Chloride of Magnesia, 

Chloride of magnesia derived from sea-water is 
convertible into what is called anhydrous magnesia; 
this latter formed into lumps and soaked with water 
for several months, becomes hard and transparent as 
alabaster. This anhydrous magnesia, if powdered 
and mixed with an equal part of powdered marble, 
pressed into a mould, and exposed for some time to 
the action of water, forms a substance like marble, 
suitable for busts. Soap-bubbles of extraordinary 
size and strength may be blown from a mixture of 
oleate of soda and glycerine. They may be set on 
wine-glasses, or placed under bell-jars, and will re- 
main unbroken for twenty-four hours. If let fall on 
the carpet, they will rebound; and if carefully cut 
open with a pair of sc‘ssors, wet with the solution, 
smaller bubbles may be blown inside. A small bubble 
examined under the micioscope presents in its move- 
ments and iridescence a most beautiful object. 





Deaths by Lightning. 

Some remarkable results are shown in a paper on 
Deaths by Lightning, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, by M. Boudin. In thirty years, 
ending 1864, there were killed by lightning in France 
2431 persons; and the number struck, but not killed, 
was at least four times as many. This is a surpris- 
ingly large total, being at the rate of four hundred a 
year. ™. Boudin shows further, that women are 
much less liabie to be struck than men, even when 
out of doors; and he mentions instances of groups 
composed of persons of both sexes being struck, the 
women remaining unharmed, while the men were all 
killed. 





Water Tanks for Ships. 

The question of the best and safest material for the 
construction of water tanks for ships is being discussed 
in France. Galvanized iron, it seems, has been em- 
ployed in the French navy, but this is condemned by 
M. Roux, the author of a memoir on the subject, who 
finds zinc in the water kept in such tanks, and in such 
quantities that he considers the liquid unfit for 
domestic uses. M. Roux has also made experiments 
on the preservation of water in tanks that have been 
ungalvanized by removing the coating of zinc with 
hydrochloric acid, which we may suppose to represent 
plain iron vessels. In one of these he placed distilled 
water, in another water issuing from the green sand, 
and containing some chloride of sodium, and in a third 
river water, containing more chloride of sodium. He 
found the largest proportion of oxide of iron with the 
distilled and river water. He recommended for the 
imperial ravy water tanks tinned inside and galvan- 





walk-aways, being as unlike as possible the forcible 


ized outside, but does not say how they are to be made. 
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DRAWING-ROOM MAGIO. 

Our second evening’s entertainment with drawing- 
room magic found all the young folks assembled and 
eager for the performances to commence. My nephew, 
Jack, was on hand, ready to assist me, s0 we com- 
menced the entertainment with 


THE MAGIC CANDLES. 
We had filled our wizard’s tent with a number of 


candles and candlesticks, Some of the candles were 
for the purpose of illumination, and others were for 
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the astonishment of our friends. The two end ones 
nearest the audience on each side were unlit. I took 
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up the candlestick, and ignited them, which was a 
rather slow process. I exclaimed against old-fash- 
ioned modes of lighting candles, and took up my 
wizard’s rod and touched the snuffs of the candles, 
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which burst at once into flame. Now Jack, with 
his usual effrontery, took one of the first candles, put 
out the light, and began to eat, amid the laughter 
of the children and to the indignation of his mother. 
They did not know that the candles were ingeniously 
made of an apple, and the wick was an almond, 
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that no one could dream of coming evils. 


past, and a warning to the present. 


tries. 


capacity to maintain its existence as luxury. 


latter evil is the parent of incalculable vices. 


exceptional instance. It is significant of a lack 


institutions. 





CICERONE.—The term cicerone belongs of right 
the sights of a city. 


ciceroni, after Cicero, 


learn as well as see. 
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whiskey punch would be to the human family 


ache after his night’s debauch. 
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Those who read history for instruction as well as 
amusement, and who reflect upon the great questions 
and interests which have agitated the world in all 
ages, cannot fail to notice the great evils which some- 
times have sprung from causes so apparently trivial 
that they have been overlooked by the age in which 
they have occurred, as scarcely worthy of consider- 
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A PRESENT DANGER. 
ation. Yet these little clouds, ‘‘no bigger than 
man’s hand,” have sometimes spread over a nation’s 
sky, and the storms which they have called up, have 
brought empires to ruin. They are not regarded by 
their age until the end comes. 

To-day is an era of prosperity, and our present 


socalm, and our future seemingly so bright, that no 
one will believe there can be danger in the days to 
come. So it was with Carthage when her galleys 
ruled the Mediterranean and her legions gave laws 
to the world; so with Greece when her golden glories . 
were brightest, and Athens was at the summit of Tom was holding his three bits of candle innocently 
earthly magnificence; and with Rome, when her 
eagles shone regally from the Euphrates to the Tiber, 
and from the Great Desert to the Rhine. The pres- 
ent seemed so splendid, the future seemed so sure, 
Yet the 
ruins of Carthage were all that met the eyes of Mati- 
us; the old Greeks lived to see their glories faded, 
and their pride humbled; and Rome with her seven 
hills of ruins, is but a mournful monument of the 


The patient investigator may find one common 
cause at work in the destruction of all these coun- 
It is simply this: the Carthaginians, the 
Greeks and the Romans, alike, abandoned themselves 
to luxury, and became too enervated to make the 
exertion necessary to avert the dangers which de- 
stroyed their countries. Civilization is won only by 
hard and constant labor, and it requires an equal 
nkcumattantimies daieeedinun down, came again to the front, picked up simply a 


breeds not only weakness, but selfishness, and the 


In all cases where this crime of luxury has existed, 
it has been begun and fostered by woman. The wo- 
men of our own country have fairly entered upon it. 
They are giving themselves up to it with an abandon 
that is truly alarming. The announcement of the 
value of a young lady’s wardrobe, recently published 
in a New York journal, is a subject for serious | dessert plate round to the audience, and borrowed a 
and earnest reflection by our people, for it is not an 


tbat firm, healthy tone which is necessary to the 
existence of anything above a corrupt society. Wo- 
men who give all their thoughts to dress, and who 
are weak enough to spend twenty thousand dollars 
upon wearing apparel, make bad wives, and worse 
mothers, and are not fit to train up good citizens, 
Their example and influence are powerful for good or 
evil, and when exerted in this way, are most perni- 
cious to the country, for the strength of our political 
structure depends on the purity of our «domestic 


that class of people who show and explain to visitors 
The loquacity of such persons 
led the Italians to apply to them in derision the term 
In Rome there are among 
this class many persons of fine education, whose ser- f left hand, and down fell a profusion of nuts, almonds, 
vices as guides in exploring the antiquities of the 
city, are invaluable to the traveller who cares to 


NEw STYLE OF CHAIN.—A long, exceedingly fine 
chain is very fashionable, at the present moment, in 
It appears like a string of small beads; but 
itis notso. The seeming beads are all metal, shaped 
to simulate beads, and linked one within the other: 
They are used as watch-guards, are very inexpen- 


To-MORROW Mornina.— ‘ What a_ blessin’ 


there never wa’nt no to-morrow mornin’!” said an 
old toper, who was “‘ enjoying ” his customary head- 


which burnt beautifully. Nor did they know that 
the wicks of the other candles had asmall piece of 
phosphorus on them, which ignited at the touch of 
my glass rod, which was heated in a small lamp for 
the purpose, out of their sight. I now asked my 
brother to lend me a bank-note, and to carefully 
mark the number and date, so that he would know 
it again. Jack had left the charmed circle, and I had 
to obtain the services of one of my other nephews in 
this interesting experiment. 1 took down one of the 
larger candles, and Tom was glad to be asked to cut 
it in three places, which made four pieces. This he 
did with vigor and commendable energy. I told the 
audience that Tom did not know that cutting the 
candle in three places gave as aresult four pieces, 
and I only wanted three pieces. I laid one of the 
pieces accordingly on one side of the magician’s 
table, where previously I had left the note on reach- 
ing the candle. Jack had dexterously secured the 
note from behind the curtain, and I found, as I ex- 
pected, a piece of candle in its place, which contained 
the bank-note carefully rolled up in the hollow which 
had been previously prepared. This piece I care- 
lessly took up, and hid in the hollow of my hand. 


is 


in his hands in the front, and, on my touching him, 
awkwardly dropped one of the pieces as I was arrang- 
ing him in due order. I stooped to pick up the bit 
of candle, and changed it for the piece containing the 
note. I asked quietly which of the three pieces I 
was to choose, and was told on this occasion the left. 
Tom pulled out his knife, broke the wax, and behold 
the note was inside, which I asked papa to carefully 
mark as the same he lent me. ‘Ah, but,” says the 
critical reader, ‘‘suppose you had been told to take 
the other bit of candle?” Why, I should have said, 
“Very well; we will place it on one side.” If the 
other, “‘ We will place this on one side also;” and 
then the note must have been in the remaining piece, 
so that the audience would have been obeyed and 
yet cheated. A little smartness and address are 
absolutely required to make many of the tricks pass. 
To the eye, I borrowed a note, took down a candle, 
which was cut into four pieces; I laid oneof the pieces 


It piece of candle which Tom dropped, and then asked 
the audience to choose the piece containing the note, 
and there it was. Howit was gone they could not see. 
The impossible to them is simplicity itself when you 
know ‘* how to do it.” 

THE CONJURER’S DESSERT. 


Before the applause, which our previous efforts had 
excited amongst our admiring relatives, had subsided, 
I prepared for a grand coup. Jack took an ordinary 


gentleman’s cambric handkerchief. I asked for the 
of | handkerchief, on this occasion, because I was anxious 
that the performance should proceed on the “no 
deception” principle; otherwise, I should have used 
an ordinary table or dessert napkin. Atter the plate 
had been duly tapped, and the handkerchief turned 
inside out again and again, I brought the centre 
table more to the front, and took a seat by the side. 
I laid the plate on the table, and spread the hand- 
kerchief over it as flat as possible. I asked my 
nephews and nieces if they would like a little dessert? 
They replied, as good children always do, in the 
affirmative. Iasked Jack to hand the dessert round, 
but the youthful prodigy stated that he had none, 
to | and, by a preconcerted movement, he at the same 
time lifted up the front of the handkerchief so that 
the empty plate could be seen by the spectators. I 
then took up the handkerchief by the centre with 
my right thumb and finger, and stroked it with my 


raisins, and comfits. Again and again was the 
operation repeated, and down fell the showers of con- 
fectionery which was handed round, to the evident 
astonishment and delight of young and old, who truly 
found that there was “no deception” in them. This 
clever trick is thus performed: A calico bag is made 
of a triangular shape, and should be of the same color 
as the handkerchief or napkin you intend to use. 
The wide end of the bag is left open, which gives it 
the appearance of a jelly-bag, or a gentleman’s night- 
cap, with a wide hem along the bottom. Two straight 
pieces of watch-spring, of equal length, are then 
placed in the hem, until they meet at each end, 
which must then be strongly sewn up. This keeps 
if | the opening of the bag closed, but permits it to be 
freely opened in the middle. The bag is then filled 
with confectionery, and the springs will close the 
opening tight. Through the upper end of the bag a 








pin is passed and bent like a fish-hook, and when the 
bag is suspended by this hook nothing can fall out. 
The bag is then hung on -the conjurer’s table by this 
pin, on the opposite side to the audience. The plate 
is placed near it, and when the handkerchief is thrown 
over the plate a portion falls over the end of the table 
and over the bag. When the handkerchief is lifted 
by the right hand it is held in the centre, and the bag 
is underneath it. The folds of the cambric hide the 
bag completely from the audience, and when it is 
pressed by the left hand the springs open, and the 
confectionery falls out. This trick is well adapted 
for evening parties, and the bag is easily dropped if 
the handkerchief is to be returned, or otherwise hidden 
in the conjurer’s pocket. 





CHANGE IN GENTLEMEN’S DRESS. 


A Paris correspondent writes ‘—I hear that a great 
change is to be made this year in gentlemen’s dress, 
and that the chimney-pot hat that has so long held 
its place amid the fluctuations of fashion is at last to 
succumb to the demand of the age. Staub, that 
famous priest of the Temple of Fashion, was once 
asked how it was that such a great genius as he did 
not bring forth some new invention in the way of 
gentlemen’s dress? ‘I have long reflected upon the 
matter,” replied Staub, “‘ but what can I do so long 
as the present style of hat holds its place? The hat 
is the point of departure in dress; find me a new 
style of hat, and I will soon improvise a new cos- 
tume.” The new style is found at last, and is, I hear, 
a great improvement in point of ornament to what 
we have so long been accustomed to look upon as the 
sine qua non of elegance. There is also to be a change 
in boots, which are to be somewhat in the style of 
those worn in the days of the Stuarts. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE, 

Thought is free. 

To die, is to be banished from myself. 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 

The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. 

By medicine life will be prolonged, yet death will 
seize the doctor, too. 

Better a little chiding than a great deal of heart- 
break. ° 

Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, not ut- 
tered by base sale of chapmen’s tongues. 

Be checked for silence, but never taxed for speech. 


A BULL-FIGHT! 

The keeper of a Bramah bull, in a circus exhibit- 
ing at St. Louis, was taken suddenly ill, and Charles 
Buck volunteered to exhibit the animal. The bull, 
it would appear, was not consulted, and when Buck 
brought him on, attempted to impale his new show- 
man. Buck seized the dilemma and the animal by 
the horns, and a brave policeman, coming to the res- 
cue, grasped the animal by the tail. The bull at- 
tempted to turn upon his new enemy, but as the 
policeman held on stoutly, the only result was to 
swing him violently around at tail’s length. Others 
came to the rescue, and Taurus was overpowered 
after a comical scene. 








REVENGEFUL.—A few days ago at St. Louis, a thief 
was about carrying off a large quantity of silver ware 
from a dwelling-house, when he was detected and 
foiled by a courageous servant girl. He harbored 
revenge in his heart, and shortly after armed himself 
with a pair of shears, and knocked at the kitchen 
door of the same house. When the girl opened the 
door, he threw his arms abeut her neck in such a 
manner as to prevent all outcry, and rapidly and 
roughly cut off all her long black hair, of which she 
had been very proud. Having thus vented his spite 
by destroying her beauty, he threw her down and 
strode away in the darkness. 





EFFECTS OF DIAMONDS ON THE HAtIR.— Our friend 
Snooks, who generally observes what he notices, says 
that his meditations in church are often destroyed 
by the consideration of this philosophic mystery— 
why does the 5 ion of a di d ring affect a 
lady’s waterfall? He says that a lady in church 
with a brilliant ring is terribly bothered with her 
hair, and it generally takes a good part of her time 
to render it fit to be seen by the people behind. 
Snooks don’t understand the connection, and he 
wonders if he was the first to discover it. 








THE PRESIDENT'S TITLE.—The custom of address- 
ing the President of the United States as “‘ Your Ex- 
cellency,” is without authority. The constitution 
does not sanction it, and the framers of that instru- 
ment, after a careful consideration of that subject, 
refused to allow him any other title than “‘ the Presi- 
dent.” The only State in the Union which confers 
the title of ‘* Excellency” upon its governor is Mas- 
sachusetts. 





STRENGTH OF IcE.—As people are a little timid 
about travelling on. the ice at times, we give the 
capacity of the ice as furnished by the United States 
ordnance department, which is’ correct. Ice two 
inches thick will bear infantry; four inches, cavalry 
with light guns; six inches, heavy field guns; and 
eight inches, the heaviest siege guns, with one thou- 
sand pounds’ weight to a square inch. 





THE LATEST STYLES. 


A Paris letter gossips as follows in regard to the 
latest fashions:—It is the fashion for gentlemen to 
wear bits of cable-chain, made of gold or silver, at- 
tached to their watches; and some of the prettiest 
toilets for ladies have a cable cord ornamenting the 
seams and end of the skirt, and serving also as trim- 
ming for the sleeves of the casaque. These same 
toWets are at this moment quite picturesque, some of 
the Benviton styles being a little oriental. Yester- 
day a lady attracted marked attention by wearing a 
raw silk white grenade with small figure, trimmed 
with purple; the skirt was raised behind as if tied in 
a large bow, and caught up a little in front, discover- 
ing an elegant purple silk underskirt, fluted several 
inches deep: a little hat—the size of a nut—rested on 
the head, and was trimmed with the same purple 
shade that shone in the under petticoat and orna- 
mentations of the dress, Skirts for the carriage are 
cut in the form of a train, and where it is raised at 
the side to show a skirt of the same material, « wide 
plait is laid. The cable cord is black and white, with 
bugle beads, or else of a color to harmonize with the 
dress, The sleeves to this toilet are close at the 
wrist, and trimmed with buttons, cable cord and 
fringe, which is coming in vogue. Another dress is 
the velvet casaque, with flowing sleeves trimmed 
with black guipure lace, opened at the sides and 
back, and pointed, the lace being graduated accord- 
ingly. With this dress is a skirt with about five 
enormous lobes trimmed with cable cords and beads, 
and caught together by narrow black velvet ribbon, 
an indetinite number of bars being employed, and 
through the interstices is a skirt of the same silk as 
the dress. Rich passementerie, sprinkled with bugle 
beads, is much used. One of the oddest costumes 
which has recently made its appearance is where the 
waist forms the basquine, and the half- flowing sleeves 
have little pockets or puffs of black satin, or stuff of 
the dress, and the same pockets around the skirt 
with two wide bands of trimming below. The Louis 
Quinze is much worn for half-dress and for walking- 
dresses. 1t consists of two skirts; the upper and 
shorter one is trimmed with scollops or squares, 
Sometimes both are trimmed, and these are bound 
with some narrow bright-colored ribbon. 





NEw Music.—We have received from Messrs. 
Henry Tolman & Co., 291 Washington street, Boston, 
the following new music published and for sale by 
them :—“‘ When the Summer blooms again,” ballad, 
music by A. A. Hopkins; “ Happy Dreams, return 
again,” ballad, by J. R. Thomas; “ Eoline, or, In the 
Valley over there,” words and music by A. A. Hop- 
kins; ‘‘ At Home with those we love,” ballad, by A. 
G. Pollock ; ‘“‘ Many a time and oft,” words by Amelia 
B. Edwards, music by Thomas Ryan. Also the fol- 
lowing compositions by A. E. Warren :—“ One Chord 
from that Harp, or, Erin Farewell,” words by Thomas 
Moore; “ Return March ;” “ Electric Gallop;” “ Soli- 
tude;” ““A Romance;” “I think of thee, dearest,” 
ballad. 





(@™ SELF-BinpInG PorRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF ovr Unston take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. 
It isa model of neetness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Ziterary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
pereee during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. Ail articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, conser sntly its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TA‘ ES, SK*XTCHES, AN*CDOTES, POrTuYy, HIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
HomE CiscLe, THE CAMP, THE CounTING-RooM, THE 
Woxksnop, and THE FarMEa‘s FIR¥SIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-etghth of each paper for four 
or six numbers, with an oceasional longer one. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writess in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
One copy one year ee i a ke ae 


$400 
Two copies one year - - - - - - 1.50 
Four “ = SUMRIT Seat isos see 
Te sd ed ON a Pee ee fae 35.00 
And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 


f 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(4F~ THE FLAG oF ovR Union and BaLLou's MortH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Noy- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN U*10p for 

5.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
anos’ Uysion, BALLOU's MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

“Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Ppecimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents 


(G7 Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PrsiisneErs, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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=o Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union } 


BY GEORGE H, SEYMOUR, 


RICHES, 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wise man's cumbrance, if not snare, more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise. 
Milton, 
The rich scarce know the sweetest thought 
That gives to gold its worth: 
'Tis in the dwelling of the poor 
This thankful thought has birth, 
When, for atime, the wolf of want 
Is driven from the hearth.—Ars. /lale. 


The rich man's son inherit lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old: 
A herit’ge, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


My purse is very slim, and very few 
The acres that I number: 

But I am seldom stupid, never blue, 

My riches are an honest heart and true, 
And quiet slumber.— Epes Sargent. 


What renders beating out of brains, 
And murder, godliness ?—great gains. 
What makes a knave a child of God, 
And one of us ?—a livelihood. 


his brother.— Tupper. 


May his soul be plunged 
In ever burning floods of liquid gold, 
And be his avarice the fiend that damns him. 


“*T give and I devise *' (Old Euclid said, : 
And sighed,) ** my lands and tenements to Ned." 
Your money, sir? * My money, sir, what, all? 
Why, if I must "’ (then wept), “I give it Paul " 
The manor, sir? ‘The manor! hold," he cried, 

“ Not that—I cannot part with that,"’ and died. 

Poye's Moral Essays 
O, cursed love of gold! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds, 
First starved in this, then damned in that to come. 


Why Mammon sits before a million hearths, 
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BY A. M. BARNARD, 


“A MARBLE WOMAN," ETC., ETC. 
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CHAPTER I. 
JEAN MUIR. 


AS she come?” 
“No, mamma, not yet.” 


the thought of it worries a 


back, Bella.” 
And poor, peevish Mrs. C: 


with affectionate svlicitude. 

“Who are they talking 
Lucia?” asked the lang 
young man lounging on 
couch near his cousin, v 
bent over ber tapestry w. 
with a happy smile on her usually haughty face. 

“ The new governess, Mies Muir. Shall I tell 5 
about her?” 

“No, thank you; I have an inveterate aversion 
the whole tribe. I've often thanked Heaven tha 





7) hal but one sister, and she a spoiled child, so tha 


have escaped the infliction of a governess #0 long.’ 
“ How will you bear it now?” asked Lucia 
“ Leave the house while she is in it.” 








James Russell Lowell. 


Butler's Hudibras, 
He that hath more than enough is a thief of the rights: 


AVARICE. 
When all sins are old in us, 
And go upon crutches, covetousness 
G Does but then lie in her cradle.— Decker. 
But there was one in folly further gone, 
With eye awry, incurable and wild, 
The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 
And by his guardian ange! quite given up,— 
The miser, who with dust inanimate 
Held wedded intercourse. 
But the base miser starves amidat his store, 
Broods on bis gold, and griping still at more, 


Sits sadly pining, and believes him poor.—Dryden. 


Pollok's Ccurse of Time. 


Murphy's Alguma. 


Blair. 


Where God is boited out from every house.— Bailley 


in the year 186, 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office 
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Poetical Chuotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union} 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


RICHES. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wise man's cumbrance, if not snare, more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise. 
‘ Milton, 
The rich scarce know the sweetest thought 
That gives to gold its worth: 
‘Tis in the dwelling of the poor 
This thankful thought has birth, 
When, for atime, the wolf of want 
Is driven from the hearth.—Mrs. J/ale. 


The rich man's son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old: 
A herit2ge, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 
James Russell Lowell. 
My purse is very slim, and very few 
The acres that I number: 
But I am seldom stupid, never blue, 
My riches are an honest heart and true, 
And quiet slumber.—Zpes Sargent. 


What renders beating out of brains, 
And murder, godliness ?—great gains. 
What makes a knave a child of God, 
And one of us ?—a livelihood. 
Butler's Hudibras. 
He that hath more than enough is a thief of the rights of 
his brother.—TZuprer. 
AVARICE. 

When all sins are old in us, 

And go upon crutches, covetousness 

Does but then lie in her cradle.— Decker. 


But there was one in folly further gone, 

With eye awry, incurable and wild, 

The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 

And by his guardian ange! quite given up,— 

The mise>, who with dust inanimate 

Held wedded intercourse. 

Pollok's Ccurse of Time. 

But the base miser starves amidst his store, 
Broods on bis gold, and griping still at more, 
Sits sadly pining, and believes him poor.—Dryden. 


May his soul be plunged 
In ever burning floods of liquid gold, 
And be his avarice the fiend that damns him.’ 
Murphy's Alguma. 
“*T give and I devise *’ (Old Euclid said, : 
And sighed,) “‘ my lands and tenements to Ned."* 
Your money, sir? ‘* My money, sir, what, all? 
Why, if I must" (then wept), “I give it Paul *’ 
The manor, sir? ‘The manor! hold," he cried, 
“ Not that—I cannot part with that,’’ and died. 
_ Pore's Moral Essays 
O, cursed love of gold! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds, 
First starved in this, then damned in that to come. 
Blair. 
Why Mammon sits before a million hearths, 
Where God is bolted out from every house.— Bailley. 
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CHAPTER I. 
JEAN MUIR. 


AS she come?” 

“No, mamma, not yet.” 

“TI wish it were well over, 
the thought of it worries and 
excites me. A cushion for my 
back, Bella.” 

And poor, peevish Mrs. Cov- 
entry sank into an easy-chair 
with a nervous sigh and the air 
of a martyr, while her pretty 
daughter hovered about her 
with affectionate solicitude. 

“Who are they talking of, 
Lucia?” asked the languid 
young man lounging on a 
couch near his cousin, who 
bent over her tapestry work 
with a happy smile on her usually haughty face. 

“The new governess, Miss Muir. Shall I tell you 
about her?” 

‘No, thank you; I have an inveterate aversion to 
the whole tribe. I’ve often thanked Heaven that I 
hail but one sister, and she a spoiled child, so that I 
have escaped the infliction of a governess so long.” 

* How. will you bear it now?” asked Lucia. 

* Leave the house while she is in it.” 





‘No you wont, you’re too lazy, Gerald,” called out 
a younger and more energetic man, from the recess 
where he stood teasing his dogs. 

“I'll give ber a three days’ trial; if she proves en- 
durable I sball not disturb myself; if, as 1 am sure, 
she is a bore, I’m off anywhere, anywhere out of her 
way.” 

“I beg you wont talk in that depressing manner, 
boys. I dread the coming of a stranger more than 
you possibly can, but Bella must not be neglected ; so 
I have nerved wys-lf to endure this woman, and Lu- 
cia is good enough to say she will attend to her after 
to-night.” 

“Don’t be troubled, mamma, she is a nice person, 
I dare say, and when once we are used to her, I’ve 
no doubt we shall be glad to bave her, it’s so dull 
here just now. Lady Sydney saidfshe was a quiet, 
accomplished, amiable girl, who needed a home, and 
would be a help to poor stupid me, sv try to like her 
for my sake.” 

**T will, dear, but isn’t it getting late? I do hope 
nothing has happened. Did you tell them to senda 
carriage to the station for ber, Gerald?” 

“1 forgot it; but it’s not far, it wont hurt her to 
walk,” was the languid reply. 

“It was indolence, not forgetfulness, I know. I’m 
very sorry; she will think it. so rude to leave her to 
find her way so late. Do go and see to it, Ned.” 

“Too late, Bella, the train was in some time ago. 
Give your orders to me next time; mother and I’ll 
see that they are obeyed,” said Edward. 

“Ned is just at an age to make a fool of himself 
for any girl who comes in his way. Have a care of 
the governess, Lucia, or she will bewitch him.” 

Gerald spoke in a satirical whisper, but his brother 
heard him and answered with a good-humored laugh. 


“TI wish there was any hope of your making a fool 
of yourself in that way, old fellow. Set me a good 
example, and I promise to follow it. As for the gov- 
erness, she is a woman, and should be treated with 
common civility; I should say a little extra kindness 
wouldn’t be amiss, either, because she is poor, and a 
stranger.” 

“That is my dear, good-hearted Ned! We'll stand 
by poor little Muir, wont we?” And running to her 
brother, Bella stood on tiptoe to offer him a kiss, 
which he could not refuse, for the rosy lips were 
pursed up invitingly, and the bright eyes full of 
sisterly affection. 

“TI do hope she bas come, for, when I make an 
effort to see any one, I hate to make it in vain. 
Punctuality is such a virtue, and I know this woman 
hasn’t got it, for she promised to he here at seven, 
and now it is long after,” began Mrs. Coventry, in an 
injured tone. 

Before she could get breath for another complaint, 
the clock struck seven, and the door bell rang. 

“ There she is!” cried Bella, and turned toward the 
door, as if to go and meet the new-comer, but Lucia 
arrested her, saying authoritatively: 

** Stay here, child, it is her place to come to you, 
not yours to go to her.” 

“Miss Muir,” announced a servant, and a little 
black-robed figure stood in the doorway. For an in- 
stant no one stirred, and the governess had time to 
see and be seen before a word was uttered. All look- 
ed at her, and she cast on the household groupa keen 
glance that impre-sed them curiously; then her eyes 
fell, and bowing slightly she walked in. Edward 
came forward and received her with the frank cordi- 
ality which nothing could daunt or chill. 

** Mother, this is the lady whom you expected. 
Miss Muir, allow me to apologize for our apparent 
neglect in not sending for you; there was a mistake 
about the carriage, or, rather, the lazy fellow to whom 
the order was given furgot it. Bella, come bere.” 

“ Thank you, no apology is needed, I did not expect 
to be sent for.” And the governess meekly sat down 
without lifting her eyes. 

“Tam glad to see you, let me take your things,” 
said Bella, rather shyly, for Gerald, still lounging, 
watched the tireside group with languid interest, and 
Lucia never stirred. Mrs. Coventry took a second 
survey and began: 

“You were punctual, Miss Muir, which pleases 
me. I’ma sad invalid, as Lady Sydney told you, [ 
hope; so that Miss Coventry’s lessons will be directed 
by my niece, and you will go to ‘her for directions, as 
she knows what I wish. You will excuse me if 1 ask 
you a few questions, for Lady Sydney’s uote was very 
brief, and I left everything to her judgment.” 

“ Ask anything you like, madam,” answered the 
soft, sad voice. 

* You are Scotch, I believe.” 

“Yes madam.” 

* Are your parents living?” 

**T have not a relation in the world.” 

‘‘ Dear me, how sad! Do you mind telling me your 
age?” 

‘¢ Nineteen.” And a smile passed over Miss Muir’s 
lips, as she folded her hands with an air of resigna- 
tion, for the catechism was evidently to be a long 
one. 

“So young! Lady Sydney mentioned five-and- 
twenty, I think, didn’t she, Bella?” 

“ No, mamma, she only said she thought so. Don’t 
ask such questions, it’s not pleasant before us all,” 
whispered Bella. 

A quick, grateful glance shone on her from the 
suddenly lifted eyes of Miss Muir, as she said quietly : 

“I wish I was thirty, but,as I am not, I du my 
best to look and seem old.” 

Of course, every one looked at her then, and all felt 
a touch of pity at the sight of the pale-faced girl in 
her plain black dress, with no ornament but a little 
silver cross at her throat. Small, thin and colorless 








she was, with yellow hair, gray eyes and sharply-cut, 
irregular, but very expressive features. Poverty 
seemed to have set its bond stamp upon her, and life 
to have had for her more frost than sunshine. But 
something ir the lines of the mouth betrayed strength, 
and the clear, low voice had a curious mixture of 
command and entreaty in its varying tones. Not an 
attractive woman, yet not an ordinary one; and, as 
she sat there with her delicate hands lying in her lap, 
her head bent, and a bitter look on her thin face, she 
was more interesting than many a blithe and bloom- 
ing girl, Bella's heart warmed to her at once, and 
she drew her seat nearer, while E:'lward went back to 
his dogs that his presence might not embarrass her, 

* You have been ill, I think,” continued Mrs. Cov- 
entry, who considered this fact the most interesting 
of all she had heard concerning the governess, 

** Yes, madam, | left the hospital only a week ago.” 

* Are you quite sure it is safe to begin teaching so 
soon?” 

“T have no time to lose, and sball soon gain 
strength here in the country, if you care to keep me.” 

“And you are titted to teach music, French and 
drawing?” ; 

** ] shall endeavor to prove that I am.” 

“ Be kind encugh to go and play an air or two; I 
can judge by your touch; I used to play finely when 
a girl.” 

Miss Muir rose, looked about ber for the instru- 
ment, and seeing it at the other end of the room 
went toward it, passing Gerald and Lucia as if she 
did not see them. Bella followed, and in a moment 
forgot everything in admiration. Miss Muir played 
like one who loved music and was perfect mistress of 
her art. She charmed them all by the magic of this 
spell; even indolent Gerald sat up to listen, and Lu- 
cia put down her needle, while Ned watched the 
slender white fingers as they flew, and wondered at 
the strength and skill which they possessed. 

“ Please sing,” pleaded Bella, as a brilliant over- 
ture ended. 

With the same meek obedience Miss Muir compli- 
ed, and began a little Scotch melody, so sweet, so sad, 
that the girl’s eyes filled, and Mrs. Coventry looked 
for one of her many pocket-handkerchiefs. But sud- 
denly the music ceased, for, with a vain attempt to 
support herself, the singer slid from her seat and lay 
betore the startled listeners, as white and rigid as if 
struck with death. Edward caught her up, and, or- 
dering bis brother off the couch, laid her there, while 
Bella chafed her hands, and her mother rang for her 
maid. Lucia bathed the poor girl’s temples, and 
Gerald, with unwonted energy, brought a glass of 
wine. Soon Miss Muir’s lips trembled, she sighed, 
then murmured, tenderly, with a pretty Scotch ac- 
cent, as it wandering in the past: 


alone.” 

“Take a sip of this, and it will do you good, my 

dear,” said Mrs. Coventry, quite touched by the 
plaintive words. 
- The strange voice seemed to recall her; she sat up, 
looked about her, a little mildly, for a moment, then 
collected herself and said, with a pathetic look and 
tone: 

‘“*Pardon me, I have been on my feet all day, and, 
in my eagerness to keep my appointment, I forgot to 
eat since morning. I’m better now; shall I finish 
the song?” 

‘“« By no means; come and have some tea,” said 
Bella, full of pity and remorse. 

“Scene first, very well done,” whispered Gerald, to 
his cousin. : 

Miss Muir was just before them, apparently listen- 
ing to Mrs. Coventry’s remarks upon fainting tits; 
but she heard, and looked over her shoulders with a 
gesture like Rachel. Her eyes were gray, but, at that 
instant, they seemed black with some strong emotion 
of anger, pride or defiance. A curious smile passed 
over her face as she bowed, and said in her penetrat- 
ing voice: 

* Thanks, the last scene shall be still better.” 

Young Coventry was a cool, indolent man, seldom 
conscious of any emotion, any passion, pleasurable or 
otherwise; but at the look, the tone of the governess, 
he experienced a new sensation, indefinable, yet 
strong. He colored, and, for the first time in his life, 
looked abashed. Lucia saw it, and hated Miss Muir 
with a sudden hatred; for, in all the years she had 
passed with her cousin, no look or word of hers had 
pussessed such power... Coventry was himself again 
in an instant, with no trace of that passing change, 
but a look of interest in his usually dreamy. eyes, and 
a touch of anger in his sarcastic voice. 

‘“‘ What a melodramatic young lady! I shall go to- 
morrow.” 

Lucia laughed, and was well pleased when he 
sauntered away to bring her a cup of tea from the 
table where a little scene was just taking place. Mrs. 
Coventry had sank into her chair again, exhausted by 
the flurry of the fainting fit. Bella was busied about 
her, and Edward eager to feed the pale governess, was 
awkwardly trying to make the tea, after a beseech- 
ing glance at his cousin, which she did not choose to 
answer. As he upset the caddy, and uttered a de- 
spairing exclamation, Miss Muir quietly took her 
place behind the urn, saying with a smile, and a shy 
glance at the young man: 

«“ Allow me to assume my duty at once, and serve 
you all. I understand the art of making people com- 
fortable in this way. The scoop, please; I can gather 
this up quite well alone, if you will tell me how your 
mother likes her tea.” 

Edward pulled a chair to the table and made merry 
over his mishaps, while Miss Muir performed her lit- 
tle task with a skill and grace that made it pleasant 





“ Bide wi’ me, mither, I’m sae sick an sad here all- 


to watch her. Coventry lingered a moment after she 
had given bim a steaming cup, to observe her more 
nearly, while he asked a question or two of his brother. 
She took no more notice of him than ifhe had been a 
statue, and in the middle of the one remark he ad- 
dressed to her, she rose to take the sugar-basin to 
Mrs. Coventry, who was quite won by the mocest, 
dowestic graces of the new governess. 

“ Really, my dear, you are a treasure; I haven't 
tasted such tea since my poor maid Ellis died. Bella 
never makes it good, and Miss Lucia always forgets 
the cream. Whatever you do you seem to do well, 
and that is such a comfort.” 

‘‘ Let me always do this for you, then, it will bea 
pleasure, madam.” And Miss Muir came back to 
her seat with a faint color in her cheek which im- 
proved her much. 

“* My brother asked if young Sydney was at home 
when you left?” ssi¢ Edward, for Gerald would not 
take the trouble to repeat the question. - Miss Muir 
fixed her eyes on Coventry, and answered with a 
slight tremor of the lips: 

“No, he left home some weeks ago.” 

The young man went back to his cousin, saying, as 
he threw himself down beside her: 

“I shall not go to-morrow, but wait till the three 
days are out.” 

“ Why?” demanded Lucia. 

Lowering his voice he said, with a significant nod 
toward the governess: 

** Because I bave a fancy that she is at the bottom 
of Sydney’s mystery. He’s not been himself lately, 
and now he is gone without a word. I rather like 
romances in real life, if they are not too long, or diffi- 
cult to read.” 

**Do you think her pretty?” 

“ Far from it, a most uncanny little specimen.” 

“Then why fancy Sydney loves her?” 

“He is an oddity, and likes sensations and things 
of that sort.” 

‘* What do you mean, Gerald?” 

“Get the Muir tolook at you, as she did at me, and 


Juno?” ‘ 

“ Yes, please.” She liked to have him wait upon 
her, for he did it ts no other woman except his mother. 

Before he could slowly rise, Miss Muir glided to 
them with another cup on the salver, and, as Lucia 
took it with a cold nod, the girl said under ber breath : 

“I think it honest to tell you that I possess a quick 
ear, and cannot help hearing what is said any where 
in the room. What you say of me is of no conse- 
quence, but you may speak of things which you pre- 
ter 1 should not hear; therefore, allow me to warn 
you.” And she was gone again as noiselessly as she 
came. 

“* How do you like that?” whispered Coventry, as 
his cousin sat looking after the girl, with a disturbed 
expression. 

“What an unconifortable creature to have in the 
house! I am very sorry I urged her coming, fur your 
mother has taken a fancy to her, and it will be hard 
to get rid of her,” said Lucia, halfangry, half amused. 

“ Hush, she hears every word you say; I know it 
by the expression of her face, for Ned is talking about 
horses, and she looks as haughty as ever you did, and 
that is saying much. Faith, this is getting interest- 
ing.” . 

“ Hark, she is speaking; I want to hear,” and Lu- 
cia laid her hand on her cousin's lips. He kissed it, 
and then idly amused himself with turning the rings 
to and fro on the slender fingers. 

“I have been i:: France several years, madam, but 
my friend diel and I came back to be with Lady 
Sydney, till—” Muir paused an instant, then added, 
slowly, ‘till I fell ill. It was a contagious fever, so 
I went of my uwu accord to the hospital, not wishing 
to endanger her.” 

“ Very right, but are you sure there is no danger 
of infection now?” asked Mrs. Coventry, anxiously. 

‘None, [ assure you. 1 have been well for some 
time, but did not. leave because I preferred to stay 
there, than to return to Lady Sydney.” 

‘No quarrel, I hope? no trouble of any kind?” 

**No quarrel, but—well, why not? you have a 
right to know, and I will not make a foolish mystery 
out of a very simple thing. As your family, only, ix 
present, I may tell the truth. I did not go back on 
the young gentleman’s account. Please ask no 
more.”’ 

‘* Ah, [ see, quite prudent and proper, Miss Muir. 
I shall never allude to it again. Thank you for your 
frankness. Bella, you will be careful not to mention 
this to your young friends; girls gossip sadly, and it 
would annoy Lady Sydney beyond everything to 
have this talked of.” 

“Very neighborly of Lady S. to send the dangerous 
young lady bere, where there are two young gentle- 
men to be captivated. I wonder why she didn’t keep 
Sydney after she had caught him?” murmured Cov- 
entry, to his cousin. 

‘“* Because she had the utmost contempt for a titled 
fool.” Miss Muir dropped the words almost into bis 
ear,as she bent to take her shawl from the sofa 
corne:. 

“How the deuce did she get there?” ejaculated 
Coventry, looking as if he had received another sen- 
sation. ‘She has spirit, though, and upon my word 
I pity Sydney, if he did try to dazzle her, for he must 
have got a splgpdid dismissal.” 

“Come and play billiards; you promised. and I hold 
you to your word,” said Lucia, rising with decision, 
for Gerald was showing too much interest in another 
to suit Miss Beaufort. 

“Tam, as ever, your most devoted. My mother is 
a charming woman, but [ find our evening parties 








you will understand. Will you have another cup, + 
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slightly dull, when only my own familyare present. 
Good-night, mamma.” He shook hands with his 
mother, whese pride and idol he was, and, witha 
comprehensive nod to the others, strolled after his 
cousin. 

“Now they are gone we can be quife cosey, and 
talk over things, for I don’t mind Ned any more than 
I do his dogs,” said Bella, settling herself on her mo- 
ther’s footstool. 

“I merely wish to say, Miss Muir, that my daugh- 
ter has never had a governess, and is sadly backward 
for a girl of sixteen. I want you to pass the morn- 
ings with her, and get her on as rapidly as possible. 
In the afternoon you will walk or drive with her. and 
in the evening sit with us here, if you like, or amuse 
yourself as you please. While in the country we are 
very quiet, for I cannot bear much company, and 
when my sons want gayety, they go away for it. 
Miss Beaufort oversees the servants, and takes my 
place as far as pessible. I am very delicate, and keep 
my room till evening, except for an airing at noon. 
We will try each other for a month, and I hope we 
shall get on quite comfortably together.” 

“TI shall do my best, madam.” 

One would not have believed that the meek, spirit- 
less voice which uttered these words was the same 
that had startled Coventry a few minutes before, nor 
that the pale, patient face could ever have kindled 
with such sudden fire, as that which looked over Miss 
Muir's shoulder when she answered her young host’s 
speech. Edward thought within himself: 

“Poor little woman! she has had a hard life; we 
will try and make it easier while she is here; and 
began his charitable work by suggesting that she 
might be tired. She acknowledged she was, and 
Bella led her away toa bright, cosey room, where 
with a pretty little speech and a good-night kiss, she 
left her. 

When alone Miss Muir's conduct was decidedly 
peculiar. Her first act was to clench her hands and 
mutter between her teeth, with passionate force, ‘* I’ll 
not fail again if there is power in a woman’s wit and 
will!” She stood a moment motionless, with an ex- 
pression of almost fierce disdain on her face, then 
shook her clenched hand as if menacing some unseen 
enemy. Next she laughed, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders with a true French shrug, saying low to herself: 

“ Yes, the last scene shall be better than the first. 
Mon Dieu, how tired and hungry I am!” 

Kneeling before the one small trunk which held 
her worldly possessions she opened it, drew out a 
flask, and mixed a glass of some ardent cordial, which 
she seemed to enjoy extremely as she sat on the car- 
pet, musing, while her quick eyes examined every 
corner of the room. 

* Not bad! It will be a good field for me to work 
in, and the harder the task the better I shall like it. 
Merci, old friend, you put heart and courage into me 
when nothing else will. Come, the curtain is down, 
so I may be myself for a few hours, if actresses ever 
are themselves.”” 

Still sitting on the floor she unb dandr d 
the long abundant braids from her head, wiped the 
pink from her face, took out several pearly teeth, and 
slipping off her dress appeared herself indeed, a 
haggard, worn and moody woman of thirty, at least. 
The metamorphosis was wonderful, but the disguise 
was more in the expression she assumed, than in any 
art of costume or false adornment. Now she was 
alone, and her mobile features settled into their 
natural expression, weary, hard, bitter. She had 
been lovely once, happy, innocent and tender; but 
nothing of all this remained to the gloomy woman, 
who leaned there brooding over some wrong, or loss, 
or disappointment which had darkened all her lite. 
For an hour she sat so, sometimes playing absently 
with the scanty locks that hung about her face, 
sometimes litting the glass to her lips, as if the tiery 
draught warmed her cold blood; and, once, she half 
uncovered her breast to eye witha terrible glance the 
scar of a newly-healed wound. At last she rose and 
crept to bed, like one worn out with weariness and 
mental pain. 








CHAPTER II. 
A GOOD BEGINNING. 


OnLy the housemaids were astir when Miss Muir 
left her room, next morning, and quietly found her 
way into the garden. As she walked, apparently 
intent upon the flowers, her quick eye scrutinized 
the fine old house and its picturesque surroundings. 

“Not bad,” she said to herself, adding, as she 
passed into the adjoining park, “but the other may 
be better, and I will have the best.” 

Walking rapidly, she came out, at length, upon 
the wide green lawn which lay befvure the ancient 
hall where Sir John Coventry lived in solitary splen- 
dor. A stately old place, rich in oaks, well-kept 
shrubberies, gay gardens, sunny terraces, carved 
gables, spacious rooms, liveried servants, and every 
luxury befitting the ancestral home of a rich and 
honorable race. Miss Muir’s eyes brightened as she 
looked, her step grew firmer, her carriage prouder, 
and asmile broke over her face; the smile of one 
well pleased at the prospect of the success of some | 
cherished hope. Suddenly her whole air changed, | 
she pushed back her hat, clasped her hands loosely | 
before her, and seemed absorbed in girlish admira- 
tion of the fair scene that could not fail to charm any | 
beauty-loving eye. The cause of this rapid change | 
soon appeared. A hale, handsome man, between 
fifty and sixty, came through the little gate leading | 
to the park, and seeing the young stranger, paused 
to examine her. He had only time for a glance, 
however; she seemed conscious of his presence in a 


moment, turned with a startled lock, uttered an | should be alarmed for your safety. Hector is a wild, | 
exclamation of surprise, and looked as if hesitating wayward beast, and has damaged more than one seated, and Miss Muir quietly ate her breakfast, 





whether to speak or run away. Gallant Sir John | 
took off his hat and said, with the old- fashioned | 
courtesy which became him well: 

“TI beg your pardon for disturbing you, young 
lady. Allow me to atone for it by inviting you to 
walk where you will, and gather what flowers you 
like. I see you love them, so pray make free with 
those about you.” 

With a charming air of maidenly timidity and 
artlessness, Miss Muir replied: 

“O, thank you, sir! but it is I who should ask 
pardon for trespassing. I never should have dared 
if I had not known that Sir John was absent. I 
always wanted to see this fine old place, and ran 
over the first thing, to satisfy myself.” 

“And are you satisfied?” he asked, with a smile. 


More than satisfied—I’m charmed; for it is the 
most beautiful spot I ever saw, and I’ve seen many 
famous seats, both at home and abroad,” she an- 
swered, enthusiastically. 

“The Hall is much flattered, and so would its 
master be if he heard you,” began the gentleman, 
with an odd expression. 

“I should not praise it to him—at least, not as 
freely as I have to you, sir,” said the girl, with eyes 
still turned away. 

“Why not?” asked her companion, looking much 
amused. 

“T should be afraid. Not that I dread Sir John; 
but I’ve heard so many beautiful and noble things 
about him, and respect him so highly, that I should 
not dare to say much, lest he should see how I ad- 
mire and—” 

“And what, young lady? Finish, if you please.” 

“T was going to say, love him. I will say it, for he 
isan old man, and one cannot help loving virtue 
and bravery.” 

Miss Muir looked very earnest and pretty as she 
spoke, standing there with the sunshine glinting on 
her yellow hair, delicate face and downcast eyes 
Sir John was not a vain man, but he found it 
pleasant to hear himself commended by this un- 
known girl, and felt redoubled curiosity to learn who 
she was. Too well-bred tu ask, or to abash her by 
avowing what she seemed unconscious of, he left 
both discoveries to chance; and when she turned, as 
if to retrace her steps, be offered her the handful of 
hot-house flowers which he held, saying, with a 
gallant bow: 

“In Sir John’s name let me give you my little 
nosegay, with thanks for your good opinion, which, 
I assure you, is not entirely deserved, for I know 
him well.” 

Miss Muir looked up quickly, eyed him an instant, 
then dropped her eyes, and coloring deeply, stam- 
mered out: 

“I did not know—I beg your pardon—you are too 
kind, Sir John.” 

He laughed like a boy, asking, mischievously: 

“Why call me Sir John? How do you know that 
I am not the gardener or the butler?” 

“I did not see your face before, and no one but 
yourself would say that any praise was undeserved,” 
murmured Miss Muir, still overcome with girlish 
confusion. 

“ Well, well, we will let that pass, and the next 
time you come we will be properly introduced. 
Bella always brings her friends to the Hall, for lam 
fond of young people.” 

“T am not a fricnd., I am only Miss Coventry's 
governess.” And Miss Muir dropped a meek courte- 
sy. Aslight change passed over Sir Jubn’s manner. 
Few would have perceived it, but Miss Muir felt it at 
once, and bit her lips with an angry feeling at her 
heart. With a curious air of pride, mingled with 
respect, she accepted the still offered bouquet, re- 
turned Sir Joln’s parting bow, and tripped away, 
leaving the old gentleman to wonder where Mrs. 
Coventry found such a piquant litlle governess. 

‘That is done, and very well for a beginning,” she 
said to herself, as she approached the louse. 

In a green paddock close by, fed a tine horse, who 
lifted up i is head and eyed her inquiringly, like one 
who expected a greeting. Following a sudden im- 
pulse, she entered the paddock,.and pulling a hand- 
ful of clover, invited the creature to come and eat. 
This was evidently a new proceeding on the part ofa 
lady, and the horse careered about as if bent on 
frightening the new-comer away. 

“T see,” she said aloud, laughing to herself. “I 
am not your master, and you rebe]; nevertheless, I'll 
conquer you, my fine brute.” 

Seating herself in the grass, she began to pull 
| daisies, singing idly the while, as if unconscious of 
| the spirited prancings of the horse. Presently he 
| drew nearer, sniffing curiously, and eyeing her with 
| surprise. She took no notice, but plaited the daisies 
| and sang on as if he was not there. This seemed to 
| pique the petted creature, for, slowly approaching, 
{he came at length so cluse that he could smell her 
little foot and nibble at her dress. Then she offered 
; the clover, uttering caressing words and making 
| soothing sounds, till by degrees and with much 
| coquetting, the horse permitted her to stroke his 
| glossy neck and smooth his mane. It was a pretty 
sight—the slender figure in the grass, the high- 
| spirited horse bending his proud head to her hand. 

| Edward Coventry, who had watched the scene, 

fuund it impossible to restrain himself any longer, 
| and, leaping the wall, came to join the group, saying, 
| with mingled admiration and wonder in countenance 
| and voice: 
| Good-morning, Miss Muir. If I had not seen 
| your skill and courage proved before my eyes, I 





| groom who tried to conquer him.” 


** Good-morning, Mr. Coventry. Don’t tell tales of | recounted her exploit with Hector, Bella delivered , 


| this noble creature, who has not deceived my faith | 
in him. Your grooms did not know how to win his | 
heart, and so subdue his spirit without breaking it.” 
Miss Muir rose as she spoke, and stood with her 
hand on Hector’s neck, while he ate the grass which 
she had gathered in the skirt of her dress. 
** You have the secret, and Hector is your subject 


but his master. Will you give him his morning 
feast? I always bring him bread, and play with him 
before breakfast.” 

“Then you are not jealous?” And she looked up 
at him with eyes so bright and beautiful in expres- 
sion that the young man wondered he had not ob- 
served them before. 

“NotI. Pet him as much as you will; it will do 
him good. He is a solitary fellow, for he scorns his 
own kind, and lives alone, like his master,” he added, 
half to himself. 

“ Alone, with such a happy home, Mr. Coventry?” 
And a softly compassionate glance stole from the 
bright eyes. 

“That was an ungrateful speech, and I retract it 
for Bella’s sake. Younger sons have no position but 
such as they can make for themselves, you know, 
and I’ve had no chance, yet.” 

“Younger sons! I thought—I beg pardon.” And 
Miss Muir paused, as if remembering that she had no 
right to question. 

Edward smiled, and answered, frankly, ‘Nay, 
don’t mind me. You thought I was the heir, per- 
haps. Whom did you take my brother for, last night?” 

“For some guest who admired Miss Beaufort. I 
did not hear his name, nor observe him enough to 
discover who he was. I saw only your kind mother, 
your charming little sister, and—” 

She stopped there, with a half-shy, half-grateful 
look at the young man which finished the sentence 
better than any words. He was still a boy, in spite 
of his one-and-twenty years, and a little color came 
into his brown cheek, as the eloquent eyes met his 
and fell before them. 

“Yes, Bella is a capital girl, and one can’t help 
loving her. I know you'll get her on, for, really, she 
is the most delightful little dunce. My mother’s ill 
health and Belli’s devotion to her have prevented 
our attending to her education before. Next winter, 
when we go to town, she is to come out, and must be 
prepared for that great event, you know,” he said, 
choosing a safe subject. 

“T shall do my best; and that reminds me that I 
should report myself to her, instead of enjoying my- 
self here. When one has been ill, and shut up a long 
time, the country is so lovely one is apt to forget 
duty for pleasure. Please remind me if I am negli- 
gent, Mr. Coventry.” 

“That name belongs to Gerald; I’m only Mr. Ned, 
here,” he said, as they walked toward the house, 
while Hector followed to the wall, and sent a sonorous 
farewell after them. Bella came running to meet 
them, and greeted Miss Muir as if she had made up 
her mind to like her heartily. 

“What a lovely bouquet you have got! I never 
can arrange flowers prettily, which vexes me, for 
mamma is so fond of them, and cannot go out herself. 
You have charming taste,” she said, examining the 
graceful posy which Miss Muir had much improved 
by adding feathery grasses, delicate ferns, and 
fragrant wild flowers to Sir John’s exotics. Putting 
them into Beila’s hand, she said, in a winning way: 


“Take them to your mother, then, and ask her if I 
may have the pleasure of making her a daily nose- 
gay; for I should find real delight in doing it, if it 
would please her.” 

‘How kind you are! Of course it would please her. 

I'll take them to her while the dew is still on them.” 
And away flew Bella, cager to give both the flowers 
and the pretty message to the poor invalid. 

Edwanl stopped to speak to the gardener, and 
Miss Muir went up the steys alone. The long hall 
was lined with portraits, and } acing slowly down it 
she examined them with interest. One caught her 
eye, and pausing before it, she scrutinized it care- 
fully. A young, beautiful, but very haughty female 
face. Miss Muir suspected, at once, who it was, and 
gave a decided nod, as if she saw and caught at 
some unexpected chance. A soft rustle behind her 
made her look round, and, seeing Lucia, she bowed, 
half turned, as if for another glance at tke picture, 
and said, as if involuntarily: 

“How beautiful it is! May I ask if it is an an- 
cestor, Miss Beaufort?” 

“Itis the likeness of my mother,” was the reply, 
given with a softened voice, and eyes that looked up 
tenderly. 

“Ah, I might have known, from the resemblance, 
but I scarevly saw you last night. Excuse my free- 
dom, but Lady Sydney treated me as a friend, and I 
forget ny position. Allow me.” 

As she spoke, Miss Muir stooped to return the 
handkerchief which had fallen from Lucia’s hand, 
and did so with a bumble mien which touched the 
other's heart; for, though a proud, it was also a very 
generous one. 

“Thank you. Are you better, this morning?” she 
said, graciously. And having received an affirmative 
reply, she added, as she walked on, “I will show you 
to the breakfast-room, as Bella is not here. Itisa 
ve y informal meal, with us, for my aunt is never 
down, and my cousins are very irregular in their 
hours. You can always have yours when you like, 
without waiting for us, if you are an early riser.” 





. 


now, though heretofore he has rejected all friends | 


Bella and Edward appeared before the others were 
| feeling well satisfied with her hour’s work. Ned 


| her mother’s thanks for the flowers, and Lucia more 
| than once recalled, witi: pardonable vanity, that the 
| governess had compared her to her lovely mother, 
| expressing, by a look, as much admiration for the 
| living likeness as for the painted one. All kindly did 
their best to make the pale girl feel at home, and 
their cordial manner seemed to warm and draw her 
out; for soon she put off her sad, meek air, and en- 
tertained them with gay anecdotes of her life in 
Paris, her travels in Russia when governess in 
Prince Jermadoff's family, and all manner of witty 
stories, that kepi chem interested and merry long 
after the meal was over. In the middle of an ab- 
sorbing adventure, Coventry came in, nodded lazily, 
lifted his brows, as if surprised at seeing the gover- 


another day had already taken possession of him. 
Miss Muir stopped short, and no entreaties could 
induce her to go on. 

“Another time I will finish it, if you like; now 
Miss Bella and I should be at our books.” And she 
left the room, followed by her pupil, taking no notice 
of the young master of the house, beyond a graceful 
bow in answer to bis careless nod. 

“Merciful creature! she gues when I come, and 
does not make life unendurable by moping about be- 
fore my eyes. Dves she belong to the moral, the 
melancholy, the romantic, or the dashing class, 
Ned?” said Gerald, lounging over his coffee as he 
did over everything he attempted. 

“To none of them; she is a capital little woman. 
I wish you had seen her tame Hector, this morning.” 
And Edward repeated his story. 

““Not a bad move on her part,” said Coventry, in 
reply. “She must be an observing as well as an 
energetic young person, to discover your chief weak- 
ness and attack it so soon. First tame the horse, 
and then the master. It will be amusing to watch 
the game, only I shall be under the painful necessity 
of checkmating you both, if it gets serious.” 

“You needn’t exert yourself, vld fellow, on my 
account. If I was not above thinking ill of an in- 
offensive girl, I should say you were the prize best 
worth winning, and advise you to take care of your 
own heart, if you’ve got one, which I rather doubt.” 

“TI often doubt it, myself; but I fancy the little 
Scotchwoman will not be able to satisfy either of us 
upon that point. How does your highness like her?” 
asked Coventry of his cousin, who sat near him. 

* Better than I thought I should. She is well-bred, 
unassuming, and very entertaining, when she likes. 
She has told us some of the wittiest stories I’ve 
heard for a long time. Didn’t our laughter wake 
you?” replied Lucia. 

“Yes. Now atone for it by amusing me with a 
repetition of these witty tales.” 

“That is impossible; her accent and manner are 
half the charm,” said Ned. ‘I wish you had kept 
away. ten minutes longer; for your appearance spoilt 
the bust story of all.” 

“Why didn’t she go on?” asked Coventry, with a 
ray of curiosity. 

“You forget that she overheard us, last night, and 
must feel that you consider her a bore. She bas 
pride, and no woman forgets speeches like those you 
made,” answered Lucia, 

“ Or forgives them, either, I believe. Well, I must 
be resigned to languish under her displeasure, then. 
On Sydney’s account I take a slight interest in her; 
not that I expect to learn anything from her, for a 
woman with a mouth like that never confides or con- 
fesses anything. But 1 have a favcy to see what 
cCapuivated him; for captivated he was, beyond a 
doubt, and by no lady whom he met in society. Did 
you ever hear anything of it, Ne’?” asked Gerald. 

“I’m not fond of scandal or gossip, and never listen 
to either.” With which remark Edward left the room. 

Lucia was called out by the housekeeper, a moment 
after, and Coventry left to the socicty most weari- 
some to him, namely, his own. As he entered, he 

ac caught a part of the story which Miss Muir had 
been telling, and it had excited his curiosity so much 
that he found himself wondering what the end could 
be, and wishing that he might hear it. 

“What the deuce did she run away for, when I 
came in?” he thought. “!f she is amusing, she 
must make herself useful; for it’s intensely dull, [ 
own, here, in spite of Lucia. Hey, what's that?” 

It was a rich, sweet voice, singing a brilliant Italian 
air, and singing it with an expression that made the 
music doubly delicious. Stepping out of the French 
window, Coventry strolled along the sunny terrace, 
enjoying the song with the relish of a connoisseur. 
Others followed, 2:2 still he walked and listened, 
forgetful of weariness or time. As one exquisite air 
ended, he involuntarily applauded. Miss Muir’s face 
appeared fur an instant, then vanished, and no more 
music followed, though Coventry lingered, hoping to 


which he never wearied, and neither Lucia nor Bella 
possessed skill enough to charm bim. For an hour 
he luitered on the terrace or the lawn, basking in the 
sunshine, too indolent to seek occupation or society. 
At length, Bella came out, hatin hand, and nearly 
stumbled over her brother, who lay on the grass. 

“You lazy man, have you been dawdling here all 
this time?” she said, looking down at him. 

“No, I’ve been very busy. Come and tell me how 
you’ve got on with the little dragon.” ‘ 

“Can’t stop. She bade me take a run after my 
French, so that I might be ready for my drawing, 
and so I must.” 





ness there, and began his breakfast as if the ennui of 


hear the voice again; for music was the one thing of 


















































“Tt’s too warm to run. 
deserted brother, who has had no society but bees 
and lizards, for an hour.” 


little brains with all manner of elegant rubbish?” " 


Sit down and amuse e yout a 


He drew her down as he spoke, and Bella obeyed ; | t 


for, in spite of his indolence, he was one to whom all |! 
submitted without dreaming of refusal, ! 


“What have you been doing? muddling your poor 
“No, I’ve been enjoying myself immensely. Jean 

is so interesting, so kind and clever. She didn’t bore 

me with stupid grammar, but just talked to me in 

such pretty French that I got on capitally, and like 

it as I never expected to, after Lucia’s dull way of 
teaching it.” 

«“ What did you talk about?” 

«0, all manner of things. She asked questions, 
and I answered, and she corrected me.” 

« Questions about our affairs, I suppose?” 

“Not one. She don’t care two sous for us or our 
affairs. I thought she might like to know what sort 
of people we were, so I told her about papa’s sudden 
death, Uncle John, and you, and Ned; but in the 
midst of it she said, in her quiet way, ‘ You are get- | 
ting too confidential, my dear. It is not best to talk | 
too freely of one’s affairs to strangers. Let us speak 
of something else.” 

“What were you talking of when she said that, | 
Bell?” \ 
“You.” 
“ Ah, then no wonder she was bored.” 
“She was tired of my chatter, and didn’t hear half 
I said; for she was busy sketching something for me | 
to copy, and thinking of something more interesting | 
than the Coventrys.” 
“ How do you’know?” 
“By the expression of ber face. Did you like her 
music, Gerald?” 
“Yes. Was she angry when I clapped?” 
“She looked surprised, then rather proud, and 
shut the piano at once, though I begged her to go on. 
Isn’t Jean a pretty name?” 
“ Not bad; but why don’t you call her Miss Muir?” 
“She begged me not. She hates it, and loves to be 
called Jean, alone. I’ve imagined such a nice littl 
romance about her, and some day I shall tell her; 
for I’m sure she has had a love trouble.” 
“Don’t get such nonsense into your head, but fo! 
low Miss Muir’s well-bred example, and don’t b- 
curious about other people’s affairs. Ask her to siny 
to-night; it amuses me.” 
“She wont come down, I think. We've planne:’ 
to read and work in my boudoir, which is to be ou: 
study, now. Mamma will stay in her room, 80 yor 
and Lucia can have the drawing-room all ‘ 
yourselves.” 
“Thank you; what will Ned do?” 
“He will amuse mamma, he says. Dear old Ne! 
I wish you'd stir about and get him his commissio 
He is so impatient to be doing something and yet » - 
proud, he wont ask again, after you have neglected 
so many times, and refused uncle’s help.” 
“ll attend to it very soon; don’t worry me, chi! 
He will do very well for a time, quietly here with us 
“ You always say that, yet you know he chafes a: 
is unhappy at being dependent on you. Mamma: 
I don’t mind; but he is a man, and it frets him. | | 
said he'd take matters into his own hands soon, a’: 
then you may be sorry you were so slow in help 
him.” 
“Miss Muir is looking out of the window; yo 
better go and take your run, else she will sco 
“Not she. I’m not a bit afraid of her, she’s 
gentle and sweet. I’m fond of her, already. Yo. 
get as brown as Ned, lying here in the sun. By 
wav, Miss Muir agrees with me in thinking | 
handsomer than you.” 
“J admire her taste, and quite agree with her.’ 
“She said he was manly, and that was n. 
attractive than beauty, ina man. Shé does exp: 
things so nicely. Now I’m off.” And away dai 
Bella, humming the burden of Miss Muir's swe 
song - 
«“+Energy is more attractive than beauty, 





upon?” mused Coventry, with bis hat over his: 


A few moments later, the sweep of a dress ca’. 
his ear. Without stirring, a sidelong glance sho 
him Miss Muir coming across the terrace, as 
join Bella. Two stone steps led down to the li: 
be lay near them, and Miss Muir did not see hin 
close upon him. She started and slipped on the 
sep, recovered herself and glided on, with ay 
of unmistakable contempt, a8 she passed the re: 
bent figure of the apparent sleeper. Several t 
in Bella’s report had nettled him, but this look 
him angry, though he would not own it, ev 
himself. 

“Gerald, come here, quick!” presently « 
Bella, from the rustic seat where she stood besin: 
governess, who sat with her hand over her face 
in pain. 


man.’ She is right; but how the deuce cana. 
i be energetic, with nothing to expend his ene: . 
& 


4 Gathering himself up, Coventry slowly obey« 


involuntarily quickened his pace as he hear 
Muir say, ‘‘ Don’t call him; he can do nothing 
the emphasis on the word “ he ” was very sign) 

“What js it, Bella?” he asked, looking 
wider awake than usual. 

“You startled Miss Muir, and made her to 
ankle. Now help her to the house, for sh: 
great pain; and don’t lie there any more, to fr 
people, like a snake in the grass, ” said his 
petulantly. 

“I beg your pardon. 
Coventry offered his arm. 
Miss Muir looked up with the expressior 


Will you allow me?’ 
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feeling well satisfied with her hour’s work. Ned 


h | living likeness as for the psinted one. All kindly did 

their best to make the pale girl feel at home, and 
their cordial manner seemed to warm and draw her 
out; for soon she put off her sad, meek air, and en- 
tertained them with gay anecdotes of her life in 


Prince Jermadoff’s family, and all manner of witty 


In the middle of an ab- 
sorbing adventure, Coventry came in, nodded lazily, 
lifted his brows, as if surprised at seeing the gover- 


another day had already taken possession of him, 
Miss Muir stopped short, and no entreaties could 
induce her to go on. 


“Another time I will finish it, if you like; now 


left the room, followed by her pupil, taking no notice 
of the young master of the house, beyond a graceful 


“Merciful creature! she goes when I come, and 
does not make life unendurable by moping about be- 
fore my eyes. Dves she belong to the moral, the 


Ned?” said Gerald, lounging over his coffee as he 


I wish you had seen her tame Hector, this morning.” 
And Edward repeated his story. 

“Not a bad move on her part,” said Coventry, in 
reply. “She must be an observing as well us an 
energetic young person, to discover your chief weak- 
ness and attack it so soon. First tame the hurse 
and then the master. It will be amusing to watch 
the game, only I shall be under the painful necessity 
of checkmating you both, if it gets serious.” 

“You needn’t exert yourself, old fellow, on my 
account. If I was not above thinking ill of an in- 
offensive girl, I should say you were the prize best 
worth winning, and advise you to take care of your 
own heart, if you’ve got one, which I rather doubt.” 
“I often doubt it, myself; but I fancy the little 
Scotchwoman will not be able to satisfy either of us 
upon that point. How does your highness like her?” 
asked Coventry of his cousin, who sat near him. 

“* Better than I thought I should. She is well-bred, 
unassuming, and very entertaining, when she likes. 
She has told us some of the wittiest stories I’ve 
heard for a long time. Didn’t our laughter wake 
you?” replied Lucia. 

“Yes. Now atone for it by amusing me with a 
repetition of these witty tales.” 

“That is impossible; her accent and manner are 
half the charm,” said Ned. “I wish you had kept 
away. ten minutes longer; for your appearance spoilt 
the bist story of all.” 

“Why didn’t she go on?” asked Coventry, with a 
ray of curiosity. 

“You forget that she overheard us, last night, and 
must feel that you consider her a bore. She bas 
pride, and no woman forgets speeches like those you 
made,” answered Lucia, 

“Or forgives them, either, I believe. Well, I must 
be resigned to languish under her displeasure, then. 
On Sydney’s account I take a slight interest in her; 
not that I expect to learn anything from her, fora 
woman with a mouth like that never confides or con- 
fesses anything. But 1 have a faucy to see what 
captivated him; fur captivated he was, beyond a 
doubt, and by no lady whom he met in society. Did 
you ever hear anything of it, Ne’ ?” asked Gerald. 
“I'm not fond of scandal or gossip, and never listen 
to either.” With which remark Edward left the room. 
Lucia was called out by the housekeeper, a moment 
after, and Coventry left to the socicty most weari- 
some to him, namely, his own. As he entered, he 
had caught a part of the story which Miss Muir had 
been telling, and it had excited his curiosity so much 
that he found himself wondering what the end could 
be, and wishing that he might hear it. 

“What the deuce did she run away for, when I 
came in?” he thought. “!f she is amusing, she 
must make herself useful; fur it’s intensely duli, [ 
own, here, in spite of Lucia. Hey, what's that?” 

It was a rich, sweet voice, singing a brilliant Italian 
air, and singing it with an expression that made the 
music doubly delicious. Stepping out of the French 
window, Coventry strolled along the sunny terrace 
enjoying the song with the relish of a connoleseur. 
Others followed, and still he walked and listened, 
forgetful of weariness or time. As one exquisite air 
ended, he involuntarily applauded. Miss Muir’s face 
appeared for an instant, then vanished, and no more 
music followed, though Coventry lingered, hoping to 
hear the voice again; fur music was the one thing of 
which he never wearied, and neither Lucia nor Bella 

I i skill gh to charm bim. For an hour 
he loitered on the terrace or the lawn, basking in the 
sunshine, too indolent to seek occupation or society. 
At length, Bella came out, hat in hand, and nearly 
stumbled over her brother, who lay on the grass. 

“You lazy man, have you been dawdling here all 
this time?” she said, looking down at him. 

“No, I’ve been very busy. Come and te!l me how 
you've got on with the little dragon.” : 

“Can’t stop. She bade me take a run after my 
French, so that I might be ready for my drawing, 








and so I must.” 











Bella and Edward appeared before the others were 
one seated, and Miss Muir quietly ate her breakfast, 
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“Tt’s too warm torun. Sit down and amuse your 
deserted brother, who has had no society but bees 
and lizards, for an hour.” 

He drew her down as he spoke, and Bella ebeyed; 


submitted without dreaming of refusal. 

“What have you been doing? muddling your poor 
little brains with all manner of elegant rubbish ?” 
“No, I’ve been enjoying myself immensely. Jean 
is so interesting, so kind and clever. She didn’t bore 
me with stupid grammar, but just talked to me in 
such pretty French that I got on capitally, and like 
it as I never expected to, after Lucia’s dull way of 
teaching it.” 

“ What did you talk about?” 

“O, all manner of things. She asked questions, 
and I answered, and she corrected me.” 

Questions about our affairs, I suppose?” 

“Not one. She don’t care two sous for us or our 
affairs. I thought she might like to know what sort 
of people we were, so I told her about papa’s sudden 
death, Uncle John, and you, and Ned; but in the 
midst of it she said, in her quiet way, ‘ You are get- 
ting too confidential, my dear. It is not best to talk 
too freely of one’s affairs to strangers. Let us speak 
of something else.” 

“What were you talking of when she said that, 
Bell?” 

“You.” 

“ Ah, then no wonder she was bored.” 

“She was tired of my chatter, and didn’t hear half 
I said; for she was busy sketching something for me 
to copy, and thinking of something more interesting 
than the Coventrys.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ By the expression of her face. Did you like her 
music, Gerald?” 

“Yes. Was she angry when I clapped?” 
“She looked surprised, then rather proud, and 
shut the piano at once, though I begged her to go on. 
Isn’t Jean a pretty name?” 


annoyed him, and answered, coldly, ‘‘Thank you, 
Miss Beila will do as well.” 


too decided to be resisted, Coventry drew her arm 
for, in spite of his indolence, he was one to whom all |.through his and led her into thé house. She sub- 
mitted quietly, said the pain would soon be over, 
and when settled on the couch in Bella’s room, dis- 
missed him with the briefest thanks. 
the unwonted exertion he had made, be thought she 
might have been a little more grateful, and went 
away to Lucia, who always brightened when he 
came,, 











“Not bad; but why don’t you call her Miss Muir?” 
“She begged me not. She hates it, and loves to be 
called Jean, alone. I’ve imagined such a nice little 
romance about her, and some day I shall tell her; 
for I’m sure she has had a love trouble.” 
“Don’t get such nonsense into your head, but fol- 
low Miss Muir’s well-bred example, and don’t be 
curious about other people’s aftairs. Ask her to sing 
to-night; it amuses me.” 
“She wont come down, I think. We’ve planned 
to read and work in my boudoir, which is to be our 
study, now. Mamma will stay ‘in her room, so you 
and Lucia can have the drawing-room all to 
yourselves.” 
“Thank you; what will Ned do?” 
‘He will amuse mamma, he says. Dear old Ned! 
I wish you'd stir about and get him his commission. 
He is so impatient to be doing something and yet so 
proud, he wont ask again, after you have neglected it 
so many times, and refused uncle’s help.” 
“Tl attend to it very soon; don’t worry me, child. 
He will do very well for a time, quietly here with us.” 
* You always say that, yet you know he chafes and 
is unhappy at being dependent on you. Mammaand 
I don’t mind; but he is a man, and it frets him. He 
said he’d take matters into his own hands soon, and 
then you may be sorry you were so slow in helping 
. him.” 
“Miss Muir is looking out of the window; you’d 
better go and take your run, else she will scolt.” 
y “Not she. I’m not a bit afraid of her, she’s so 
gentle and sweet. I’m fond of her, already. You'll 
get as brown as Ned, lying herein thesun. By the 
wav, Miss Muir agrees with me in thinking him 
handsomer than you.” 
*“T admire her taste, and quite agree with her.” 
“She said he was manly, and that was more 
attractive than beauty, ina man. She does express 
things so nicely. Now I’m off.” And away danced 
Bella, humming the burden of Miss Muir’s sweetest 
song. - 
“+ Energy is more attractive than beauty, in a 
man.’ She is right; but how the deuce can a man 
be energetic, with nothing to expend his energies 
upon?” mused Coventry, with his hat over his eyes. 
A few moments later, the sweep of a dress caught 
his ear. Without stirring, a sidelong glance showed 
him Miss Muir coming across the terrace, as if to 
join Bella. Two stone steps led down to the lawn; 
he lay near them, and Miss Muir did not see him till 
close upon him. She started and siipped on the last 
s'ep, recovered herself and glided on, with a glance 
of unmistakable contempt, as she passed the recum- 
bent figure of the apparent sleeper. Several things 
in Bella’s report had nettled him, but this look made 
him angry, though he would not own it, even to 
himself. 
‘Gerald, come here, quick!" presently called 
Bella, from the rustic seat where she stood beside her 


in pain. 
Gathering himself up, Coventry slowly obeyed, but 
involuntarily quickened his pace as he heard Miss 
Muir say, ‘‘ Don’t call him; he can do nothing ;” for 
the emphasis on the word “ he ” was very significant. 
‘* What is it, Bella?” he asked, looking rather 
wider awake than usual. 
* You startled Miss Muir, and made her turn her 
ankle. Now help her to the house, for she is in 
great pain; and don’t lie there any more, to frighten 
people, like a snake in the grass,” said his sister, 
petulantly. 
“T beg your pardon. 
Coventry offered his arm. 


Will you allow me?” And 














governess, who sat with her hand over her face, as if 


“Permit me to doubt that.” And with a gesture 


Considering 


No more was seen of Miss Muir till tea time; for 
now, while the family were in retirement, they dined 
early and saw nocompany. The governess had ex- 
cused herself at dinner, but came down in the eve- 
ning, a little paler than usual, and with a slight 
limp in her gait. Sir John was there, talking with 
his nephew, and they merely acknowledged her 
presence by the sort of bow which gentlemen bestow 
on governesses. As she slowly made her way to her 
place behind the urn, Coventry said to his brother: 
“Take her a footstool, and ask her how she is, 
Ned.” Then, as if necessary to account for his po- 
liteness, to his uncle, he explained how he was the 
cause of the accident. 
‘Yes, yes, l understand. Rather a nice little per- 
son, I fancy; not exactly a beauty, but accomplished 
and well-bred, which is better for one of her class.” 
“Some tea, Sir John?” said a soft voice at his 
elbow, and there was Miss Muir, offering cups to the 
gentlemen. 
“Thank you, thank you,” said Sir John, sincerely 
hoping she had overheard him. As Coventry took 
his, he said, graciously: 
“You are very forgiving, Miss Muir, to wait upon 
me, after I have caused you so much pain.” 
“It is my duty, sir,” was her reply, in a tone which 
plainly said, ‘but not my pleasure.” And she re- 
turned to her place, to smile, and chat, and be 
charming, with Bella and her brother. 
Lucia, hovering near her uncle and Gerald, kept 
them to herself, but was disturbed to find that their 
eyes often wandered to the cheerfal group about the 
table, and that their attention seemed distracted by 
the frequent bursts of laughter and fragments of 
animated conversation which reached them. In the 
midst of an account of a tragic affair which she en- 
deavored to make as interesting and pathetic as 
possible, Sir John burst into a hearty laugh, which 
betrayed that he had been listening to a livelier story 
than her own. Much annoyed, she said, hastily: 
“IT knew it would be so! Bella has no idea of the 
proper manner in which to treat a governess. She 
and Ned will forget the difference of rank, and spoil 
that person for her work. She is inclined to be pre- 
sumptuous, already, and if my aunt wont trouble 
herself to give Miss Muir a hint in time, I shall.” 
“Wait till she has finished that story, I beg of 
you,” said Coventry, for Sir John was already off. 
“If you find that nonsense so entertaining, why 
don’t you follow uncle’s example? I don’t need you.” 
“Thank you. I will.” And Lucia was deserted. 
But Miss Muir had ended, and, beckoning to 
Bella, left the room, as if quite unconscious of the 
honor conferred upon her, or the dullness she left 
behind her. Ned went up to his mother, Gerald re- 
turned to make his peace with Lucia, and, bidding 
them good-night, Sir John turned homeward. Stroll- 
ing along the terrace, he came to the lighted window 
of Bella’s study, and wishing to say a word to her, he 
half pushed aside the curtain and looked in. A 
pleasant little scene. Bella working busily, and near 
her, in a low chair, with the light falling on her fair 
hair and delicate profile, sat Miss Muir, reading 
aloud. ‘Novels!’ thought Sir John, and smiled at 
them for a pair of romantic girls. But pausing to 
listen a moment before he spoke, he found it was no 
novel, but history, read with a fluency which made 
every fact interesting, every sketch of character 
memorable, by the dramatic effect given to it. Sir 
Jobn was fond of history, and failing eyesight often 
curtailed his favorite amusement. He had tried 
readers, but none suited him, and he bad given up 
the plan. Now, as he listened, he thought how 
pleasantly the smoothly flowing voice would wile 
away his evenings, and he envied Bella her new 
acquisition. A bell rang, and Bella sprang up, 
saying: 
““Wait fur me a minute. I must run to mamma, 
and then we will go on with this charming prince.” 
Away she went, and Sir John was about to retire 
as quietly as he came, when Miss Muir's peculiar 
behaviour arrested him, for an instant. Dropping 
the book, she threw her arms across the tal ‘e, laid 
her head down upon them, and broke into a yassion 
of tears, like one who could bear restraint no longer. 
Shocked and amazed, Sir John stole away; but all 
that night the kind-hearted gentleman puzzled his 
brains with conjectures about his niece’s interesting 
young governess, quite unconscious that she intended 
he should do so. 





CHAPTER Il. 
PASSION AND PIQUE, 


For several weeks the most monotonous tranquil- 
lity seemed to reign at Coventry House, and yet, 
unseen, unsuspected, a storm was gathering. The 
arrival of Miss Muir seemed to produce a change in 
every one, though no one could have explained how, 
or why. Nothing could be more unobtrusive and 
retiring than her manners: she was devoted to Bella, 
who soon adored her, and was only happy when in 
her society. She ministered in many ways to Mrs. 





Miss Muir looked up with the expression which 





never was such a nurse. 
won Edward with ber wit and womanly sympathy. 


She amused, interested and 


She wade Lucia respect and envy her for her accom- 

plishments, and piqued indolent Gerald by her per- 

sistent avoidance of him, while Sir John was charm- 

ed with her respectful deference and the graceful 

little attentions she paid him in a frank and artless 

way, very winning to the lonely old man. The very 

servants liked her, and instead of being, what most 

governerses are, a forlorn creature hovering between 

superiors and inferiors, Jean Muir was the life of the 
house, 2nd the friend of all but two. 

Lucia disliked her, and Coventry distrusted her; 
neither could exactly say why, and neither owned 
the feeling, even to themselves. Both watched her 
covertly, yet found no short-coming anywhere ; meek, 
modest, faithful, and invariably sweet-tempered, 
they could complain of nothing, and wondered at 
their own doubts, though they could not banish 
them. 

It soon came to pass that the family was divided, or 
rather, that two members were left very much to 
themselves. Pleading: timidity, Jean Muir kept 
much in Bella’s study, and soon mae it such a pleas- 
ant little nook that Ned and bis mother, and often 
Sir John, came in to enjoy the music, reading or 
cheerful chat which made the evenings so gay. 
Lucia, at first, was only too glad to have her cousin 
to herself, and he too lazy to care what went on about 
him. But presently he wearied of her society, for 
she was not a brilliant girl, and possessed few of 
those winning arts which charm a man and steal 
into his heart. Rumors of the merry-makings that 
went on reached him, and made him curious to 
share them; echoes of fine music went sounding 
through the house, as he lounged about the empty 
drawing-room, and peals of laughter reached him 
while listening to Lucia’s grave discourse. 
She soon discovered that her society had lost its 
charm, and the more eagerly she tried to please him, 
the more signally she failed. Before long Coventry 


ever saw him angry.’ 
beaten her. 


asked that girl, with an air of surprise. Here Ned 
broke into a fit of laughter, and they are at it now 


fell into a habit of strolling out upon the terrace of an 
evening, and amusing himself-by passing and re- 
passing the window of Bella’s room, catching glimpses 
of what was going on, and reporting the result of his 
observations to Lucia, who was too proud to ask ad- 
mission to the happy circle, or to seem to desire it. 
«T shall go to London to-morrow, Lucia,” Gerald 
said, one evening, as he came back from what he 
called “‘a survey,” looking very much annoyed. 
“To London?” exclaimed his cousin, surprised. 
“Yes, I must bestir myself and get Ned his com- 
mission, or it will be all over with him.” 
* How do you mean?” 
“ He is falling in love as fast as it is possible for a 
boy to doit. That girl has bewitched him, and he 
will make a fool of himself very soon, unless I put a 
stop to it.” 
“J was afraid she would attempt a flirtation; 
these persons always do, they are such a mischief- 
making race.” 
“Ah, but there you are wrong, as far as little 
Muiris concerned. She does not flirt, and Ned has 
too much sense and spirit to be caught by a silly 
coquette. She treats him like an elder sister, and 
mingles the most attractive friendliness with a quiet 
dignity that captivates the boy. I’ve been watching 
them, and there he is, devouring her with his eyes, 
while she reads a fascinating novel in the most fas- 
cinating style. Bella and mamma are absorbed in 
the tale, and see nothing; but Ned makes himself 
the hero, Miss Muir the heroine, and lives the love- 
scene with all the ardor of a man whose heart has 
just waked up. Poor lad! poor laf!” 
Lucia looked at her cousin, amazed by the energy 
with which he spoke, the anxiety in his usually list- 
less face. The change became him, for it showed 
what he might be, making one regret still more what 
he was. Before she could speak, he was gone again, 
to return presently, laughing, yet looking a little 
angry. 
“What now?” she asked. 
‘+ * Listeners never hear any gocd of themselves,’ is 
the truest of proverbs. I stepped a moment to look 
at Ned, and heard the following flattering remarks. 
Mamma is gone, and Ned was asking little Muir to 
sing that delicious barcarole she gave us the other 
evening. 
*** Not now, not here,’ she said. 
“*Why not? you sung it in the drawing-room 
readily enough,’ said Ned, imploringly. 
“* That is a very different thing,’ and she looked 
at him with alittle shake of the head, for he was 
folding his hands, and doing the passionate pathetic. 
“*Come and sing it there, then,’ said innocent 
Bella. ‘Gerald likes your voice so much, and com- 
plains that you will never sing to him.’ 
‘“¢He never asks me,’ said Muir, with an odd 
smile. 
“* He is too lazy, but he wants to hear you.’ 
“When he asks me, I will sing—if-I feel like it.’ 
And, she shru-ged her shoulders with a provoking 
gesture of indifference. 
««¢But it amuses him, and he gets so bored, down 
here,’ began stupid little Bella. ‘Don’t be shy or 
proud, Jean, but come and entertain the poor old 
fellow.’ 
“No, thank you, I engaged to teach Miss Cov- 
entry, not to amuf\ Mr. Coventry,’ was all the 
answer she got. 
“© You amuse Ned, why not Gerald? Are you 
afraid of him?’ asked Bella. 
“‘ Miss Muir laughed, such a scornful laugh, and 
said, in that peculiar tone of hers: 
“1 cannot fancy any one being afraid of your elder 


“*T am, very often, and so would you be, if you 
And Bella looked as if l’d 


“*Does he ever wake up enough to be angry?’ 


1 fancy, by the sound.” 
“Their fvolish gossip is not worth getting excited 
about, but I certainly would send Ned away. It’s 
no use trying to get rid of ‘ that girl,’ as you say, for 
my aunt is as deluded about her as Ned and Bella, 
and she really does get the child along splendidly. 
Despatch Ned, and then she can do no harm,” said 
Lucia, watching C oventry’s altered face, as he stood 
in the moonlight, just outside the window where she 
sat. 
“ Have yon no fears for me? he asked, smiling, as 
if ashamed of his momentary petulance, 
“No, have you for yourself?” And a shade of 
anxiety passed over her face. 
“I defy the Scotch witch to enchant me, except 
with her music,” he added, moving down the terrace 
again, for Jean was singing like a nightingale. 
As the song enced, he put aside the curtain, and 
said, abruptly: 
‘Has any one any commands for London? I am 
going there to-morrow.” 
‘A pleasant trip to you,” said Ned, carelessly, 
though usually his brothér’s movements interested 
him extremely. 
“T want quantities of things, but I must ask 
mamma first.” And Bella began to make a list. 
“* May I trouble you with a letter, Mr. Coventry?” 
Jean Muirturned round on the music-stool, and 
looked at him with the cold keen glance which al- 
ways puzzled him. 
He bowed, saying, as if to them all: 
“TI shall be off by the early train, so you must give 
me your orders to-night.” 
“Then come away, Ned, and leave Jean to write 
her Jetter.” 
And Bella took her reluctant brother from the 
room. ft #3 
“TI will give you the letter in the morning,” said 
Miss Muir, with a curious quiver in her voice, and 
the look of one who forcibly suppressed some strong 
emotion, 
“As you please.” And Coventry went back to 
Lucia, wondering who Miss Muir was going to write 
to. He said nothing to his brother of the purpose 
which tovk him to town, lest a word should produce 
the catastrophe which he hoped to prevent, and Ned, 
who now lived in a sort of dream, seemed to forget 
Gerakd’s existence altogether. 
With unwonted energy, Coventry was astir seven 
next morning; Lucia gave him his breakfast, and as 
he left the room to order the carriage, Miss Muir 
came gliding down stairs, very pale and heavy-eyed 
(with a sleepless, tearful night, he thought) ,and put- 
ting a delicate little letter into his hand, said, hur- 
riedly: 
* Please leave this at Lady Sydney’s, and if you see 
her, say ‘I have remembered.’ ” 
Her peculi and peculi ge struck 
him; his eye involuntarily glanced at the address of 
the letter, and read young Sydney’s name; then, 
conscious of his mistake, he thrust it into his pocket 
with a hasty, ‘Good-morning,” and left Miss Muir 
standing with one hand pressed on her heart, the 
other half extended as if to recall the letter. 
All the way to London, Coventry found it impossi- 
ble to forget the almost tragical expression of the 
girl’s face, and it baunted Lim through the bustle 
of two busy days. Ned’s affair was put in the way 
of being speedily accomplished, Bella’s commissions 
were executed, his mother’s pet delicacies provided 
fur her, and a gift for Lucia, whom the family had 
given him for his future mate, as he was too lazy to 
choose for himself. 
Jean Muir’s letter he had not delivered, for Lady 
Sydney was in the country, and her town-house 
closed. Curious to see how she would receive his 
ticings, he went quietly in on his arrival at home. 
Every one had dispersed to dress for dinner, except 
Miss Muir, who was in the garden, the servant said. 
“* Very well, I have a message for her;” and turn- 
ing, the “ young master ” as they called him, went to 
seek her. In a remote corner he saw her sitting 
alone, buried in thought. As his step roused her, 
a look of surprise, followed by one of satisfaction, 
passed over her face, and rising, she beckoned to him 
with an almost eager gesture. Much amazed, he 
went to her, and offered the letter, saying kindly: 
“T regret that I could not deliver it; Lady Sydney 
is in the country, and I did not like to post it with- 
out your leave. Did I doright?” 
“Quite right, thank you very much—it is better 
so.” And with an air of relief, she tore the letter to 
atoms, and scattered them to the wind. 

More amazed than ever, the young man was about 
toleave her, when she said, with a mixture of en- 
treaty and command: 

“ Please stay a moment, I want to speak to you.” 

He paused, eyeing her with visible surprise, for a 








Only for a moment, then she was quite self- possessed 
again. Motioning him to the seat she had left, she 
remained standing, while she said, in a low, rapid 
tone, full of pain and of decision: 

‘* Mr. Coventry, as the head of the house I want to 
speak to you rather than to your mother, of a most 
unbappy affair which bas occurred during your ab- 
sence. My month of probation ends to-day; your 
mother wishes me to remain; I, too, wish it sincercly, 
for 1am happy bere, but I ought not. Read this, 








Coventry’s comfort, and that lady declared there 


brother.’ 


and you will see why.” 


sudden color dyed her cheeks, and her lips trembled. - 
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She put a hastily-written note into his hand, and 
watched him intently while he read it. She saw him 
flush with anger, bite his lips and knit his brows, 
then assume his haughtiest look, as he lifted his eyes, 
and said, in his most sarcastic tone: 

“Very well for a beginning; the boy has eloquence, 
pity that it should be wasted. May I ask if you 
have replied to this rhapsody?” 

“T have.” 

* And what follows? He begs you ‘to fly with him, 
to share his fortunes, and be the good angel of his 
life.’ Of course you consent?” 

There was no answer, for, standing erect before 
him, Miss Muir regarded him with an expression of 
proud patience, like one who expected reproaches, 
yet was too generous to resent them. Her manner 
had its effect. Dropping his bitter tone, Coventry 
asked, briefly: 

“ Why do you show me this? What can I do?” 

“] show it that you may see how wuch in earnest 
‘the boy ’ is, and how open I desire to be. You can 
control, advise and comfort your brother, and help 
me to see what is my duty.” , 

“You love him?” demanded Coventry, bluntly. 

“No!” wasthe quick, decided answer, 

“Then why make him love you?” 

“T never tried to do it. Your sister will testify 
that [ have endeavored to avoid him as J—” and he 
finished the sentence witlt an unconscious tone of 
pique: ‘* As you haveavoided me.” 

She bowed silently, and he went on, 

“TI will do you the justice to say that nothing can 
be more blameless than your conduct towards myself; 
but why allow Ned to haunt you evening after even- 
ing? What could you expect of a romantic boy who 
had nothing to do but lose his heart to the first at- 
tractive woman he met?” 

A momentary glisten shone in Jean Muir’s steel- 
blue eyes, as the last words left the young man’s lips; 
but it was gone instantly, and her voice was full of 
reproach, as she said, steadily, impulsively: 

“If the ‘romantic boy’ had been allowed to lead 
the life of a man, as he longed to do, he would have 
had no time to lose his heart to the first sorrowful 
girl whom he pitied. Mr. Coventry, the fault is 
yours; do not blame your brother, bat generously 
own your mistake, and retrieve it in the speediest, 
kindest manner.” 

(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 





BY THOMAS SPEIGHT, 


CHAPTER XV. 


ANOTHER LINK IN THE CHAIN. 


THREE weeks had passed since the return of Mrs. 
Winch to Normanford, and Juhn English’s polite 
dismissal from Belair. The young photographer had 
kept bis word, as far as his stay at Normanford was 
concerned, going about his business here and there 
in the daytime, but always making his way back to 
Cliff Cottage at nightfall. The chain, one end of 
which he had succeeded in grasping, bad broken in 
his hands, and he knew no more thana blind man 
where to find the missing links. Being of a straight- 
forward, unsuspicious nature, and not prone to think 
evil of others, the idea of any cunningly-devised 
scheme of deception, with himself fur the victim, and 
reputable, well-to-do people for its authors, was one 
that made its way slowly into his mind. There were 
times when he was disposed to consider all his sus- 
picions as so many wild chimeras of his own fancy, 
without any foundation in fact; and it is not im- 
probable that in some such mood he would have 
quitted Normanford forever, had there not been an- 
other attraction pulling powerfully at his heart- 
strings, which made bim loath to leave the little 
country town, and so quench positively, and forever, 
his iast faint hopes of again seeing her whom he so 
dearly Joved; for, to see her again, by chance, as it 
were, some day when she was walking or riding out, 
to see her at a distance, and witbout her knowledge, 
was the utmost he could now bope for. He was ban- 
ished from Belair; her sweet society was lost to him 
forever; his very existence was probably forgotten by 
this time; but day passed after day, and still John 
English lingered purposelessly in the little town. 

From this state of indecision, and restless, moody 
communing with his own heart, he was roused after 
atime by the receipt of a letter from his friend, Frank 
Mazhiter—a hearty, wholesome letter, which acted 
as a mental tonic, endowing his faded purpose with 
fresh vitality, and counselling him in a cheerful. 
friendly spirit to subordinate his day-dreams to the 
clear, practical duty before him—the duty of doing 
his utmost to trace the hidden links of the chain 
which evidently connected him in some mysteriour 
way with the landlady of the Hand and Dagger. 

“ Frank’s letter is like a shower-bath—bracing, but 
severe,” said John to himself, as he finished reading 
his friend’s epistle. ** Here I have been dreaming 
away one day after another, like the veriest lotus- 
eater; forgetting everything but that sweet delusion 
which is at once the pain and the gladness of my life. 
But nothing in this world is ever won by dreaming, 
and I'll build castles in the air no more.” 

‘I think I see my way to the next step in this mat- 
ter,” resumed John, after some cogitation. 1) 
want certain information, and if any man can give 
me it, my friend Mr. Edwin can. IJ’ll stroll down to 
his place this very evening.” 

Mr. Edwin was literally and truly, the oldest in- 





habitant of Normanford, being over ninety years of 
age. He had been master of the Foundation School 
for halfa century, but had retired, years ago, on a 
small annuity, and now lived with his sister, a maid- 
en lady of seventy, in a little cottage on the outskirts 
of the town. How John English came to know the 
ex-schoolmaster, was in this wise. He was one morn- 
ing visited at his lodgings by a little, old-fashioned 
lady, with very white hair, and very black eyes, who 
introduced herself as Miss Edwin, and then went on 
to say that she had come to ask whether Mr. English 

would do her the favor of taking a photographic like- 
ness of her brother, who was the oldest inbabitant of 
Normanford, and confined to his house by an infirm- 
ity of his feet. Her brother had one. son, who had 

emigrated to Australia many years ago. Father and 

son would never meet again in this world, and the 

portrait was wanted as a souvenir to send to that 
new home across the sea. She, Miss Edwin, was 
quite aware that portrait- taking was not in Mr. Eng- 

lish’s ordinary line of business; but under the cir- 

cumstances, he would, perhaps; and the little, 

white-baired old lady put her two bands together, 

and looked up so entreatingly in his face, that John 

had no heart to refuse her request. John called on 

Mr. Edwin the same afternoon, and found him to be 

a little, withered gentleman, very sprightly and 

cheerful, despite his great age, and the ailment which 

confined him to the house. The portrait was duly 

taken, as well as one of Miss Edwin, and the two 

duly despatched to the antipodes; but John’s visits 

to the cottage did not cease with this; he had grown 

to like the society of the old gentleman and bis sister, 

a liking which was cordially reciprocated; and he 

not untrequently strolled down for an hour, after 

his day’s work was over, for the sake of a pleasant 

chat with the Nestor of the little town. 

Mr. Edwin, with his sister by the way of supple- 
ment or addendum, might be considered as a living 
chronicle of the sayings and doings of Normanford 
for the last half century ; and John English could not 
have found any one more likely to supply bim with 
the information he needed. With the propitiatory 
oftering of a packet of genuine Kendal Brown in his 
pocket—for Mr. Edwin was a great snuff-taker—the 
young photographer went down to the cottage on the 
evening of the day on which he received a letter from 
his friend at Nice. It was not difficult to bring the 
conversation round to the required point, for the ex- 
school-master was always willing to talk about any 
person or thing that referred in any way to his be- 
loved town. . 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Edwin, in reply to a question of 
John’s, as he balanced a pinch of his favorite mix- 
ture between finger and thumb, ‘‘the landlady of 
the Hand and Dagger has certainly been a resident 
of Normantord for many years. For how many 
years? Let me consider. Why, two-and-twenty 
years this past summer. She came to Belair with 
Lady Spencelaugh—with the p t Lady Sp 
laugh, that is, who is Sir Philip’s second wife, his 
first lady having died in India, poor creature! a few 
years after marriage. Martba Winch was a young, 
unmarried woman at that time, and a great favorite 
with her ladyship. After a time she married Job 
Winch, a pudding-headed fellow, who originally 
was hostler at the very hotel of which be afterwards 
became landlord. I remember it was currently re- 
ported at the time that it was her ladysbip’s money 
which put the newly-married couple into the Hand 
and Dagger; aud through all these years, Mrs. 
Winch has never quite broken off her connection 
with Belair; she still goes frequently to see Lady 
Spencelaugh.” ~ 

* How do you account,” said John, “for the ex- 
istence of so strong a tie between two people so 
different in social position as Lady Spencelaugh and 
Mrs. Winch?” 

“All I can tell you with regard to that is from 
hearsay, and not frum observation,” replied the 
schoolmaster. ‘Lady Spencelaugh is the daughter 
of a poor Yorkshire squire. When young, her health 
was very delicate; and her father, with the view of 
improving it, sent her to be brought up in the house 
of a small farmer, one of his tenants, who resided 
somewhere in that wild stretch of country between 
Ingleton and Hawes, in the North-west Riding. Mrs. 
Winch that is now, was the daughter of this farmer; 
and the two girls, living under the same roof for tive 
or six years, became firmly attached to one another; 
and notall the chances and changes of after-life have 
been able to trample out this early liking; the great 
lady up at Belair has never forgotten the friend of 
her youth.” 

“* Had not Mrs. Winch a brother, when she first 
came to Normanford ?” asked John. 

“To be sure she had,” replied the old gentleman; 
‘‘and a drunken, dissulute, gambling dog he was— 
a surgeon by profession, He came to Normanford, 
and began to practise here soon after the arrival of 
Lady Spencelaugh; but he was too fond of shaking 
‘is elbow to do any good either to himself or others; 
and after leading a useless, bankrupt-sort-of life for 
two or three years, he left the country, and has not 
been heard of in this neighborhood since.” 

“ Do you remember his name?” said John. 

“To be sure. His name was Jeremiah, or Jerry, 
as he was more commonly called.” 

“ But the surname?” urged John. 

‘Ah, there [ confess I’m at fault,”-said Mr. Ed- 
win, after a minute or two of silent cogitation. ‘It 
was rather an uncommon name, I’m sure; but—” 

“ Kreefe,” broke in Miss Edwin, hastily, and then 
went silently on with her knitting. 

‘“* Ah, to be sure,” said her brother. ‘“ The fellow’s 
name was Jeremiah Kreefe.” 














“Was he married?” said John. 

© Yes. He brought his wife with him when he 
came here, and took her away when he went.” 

* Any family?” 


“ No—none,” said Miss Edwin, sharply, consider-_ 


ing, perhaps, that it was within her province to an- 
swer such a question. 

“ Stay a moment, Janet, my dear,” said Mr. Edwin, 
with lifted forefinger. *‘ Have you forgotten what I 
told you when I came back from Liverpool?” 

* No, I have not forgotten,” answered Miss Edwin; 
“but I still hold to the same opinion that I did then, 
that it was not the child of Dr. Kreete and his wife 
whom you saw.” 

“The child might have been put out to nurse, you 
know, without any one in this neighborhood being 
aware of it,” said her brother. 

“A most unlikely thing,” replied Miss Edwin. “If 
the child were their own, what necessity existed for 
any concealment of the fact? Besides, I remember 
to have heard Mrs. Kreefe say more than once, that 
she thought her husband would love ber more, and 
be a better man, if there was only a pretty baby-face 
to entice him home of an evening. No, you may rely 
upon it, Gustavus, the child whom you saw was not 
their own.” ’ 

‘« Then you are inclined to the belief,’ said Mr. 
Edwin, “that it was the child of some relative or 
friend whom they were taking off with them for rea- 
sons best known to themselves.” 

“T cannot think otherwise,” answered the little 
lay. 

This dialogue was listened to by John English 
with breathless interest. ‘I have « particular rea- 
son,” he said, for wishing to know ail that can now 
be learned respecting the antecedents of this man. 
Pray, oblige me by giving me whatever particulars 
you can recollect of the little incident just spoken of 
by you.” 

“ Willingly,” replied Mr. Edwin; “but there is 
really notbing worth telling. However-to begin at 
the beginning- Kreefe and his wife had been about 
two years at Normanford, when it was given ont that 
they were about to emigrate; and sure enough, a 
few weeks later, the house was shut up, and we were 
told that they were gone. The fact of their going did 
not make much impression on my mind, the ac- 
quaintanceship between us being of the most distant 
kind; besides which, I was busy just then, fitting 
out my boy Jack, whose mind was firmly bent on 
going to Australia. About a week or nine days after 
the departure of the Kreefes from Normanford, I 
found myself at Liverpool with Jack in tow. Well, 
sir, I saw my boy safely on board ship, took my last 
gripe of his hand, saw the vessel he was in fairly 
under-weigh, and was walking slowly away among 
the docks and basins, for I lost my way going back, 
but felt just then in too disconsolate a mood to care 
whither I was wandering, when I saw a cab draw up 
a few paces before me, from which, much to my sur- 
prise, there descended Mr. and Mrs. Kreefe, and a 
child, a boy, apparently about five years of age. They 
did not see me, and in the humor in which I then 
was, 1 did not care to go forward and make myself 
known. I waited a few minutes, and saw their lug- 
gage hoisted on board, and themselves cross the gang- 
way, and disappear below decks, and then I came 
away. Janet and I have talked the matter over 
many times since that day, but I don’t recollect that 
we have ever spoken of it to any one but you; you 
see it was no business of ours.’”’ 

John had listened to this narration with the deep- 
est interest. Mr Edwin spoke again. 

‘1 remember,” he said “ that Kreefe’s death was 
reported here several years ago, and that Mrs. Winch 
went into mourning avowedly on his account.” 

“* Was there not something peculiar,” said John— 
“something out of the common way, in the appear- 
ance of this Dr. Kreefe?” 

“He walked with a limp, one of his legs being 
shorter than the other,” said the ex-schoolmaster. 

“ Alved had a slight cast in one eye,” added Miss 

Elwin. 
«“ pe very peculiar, rugose, aquiline nose,” 
continued her brother. ‘Take him altogether, 
Jeremiah Kreefe was certainly a singular-looking 
being; and once known, would not readily be for- 
gotten.” ; 





John English walked back to Cliff Cottage that 
night with many strange, new thoughts at work in 
his mind. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 


THE landlady of the Hand and Dagger, sitting one 
afternoon in a thoughtful mood in the bow-window 
of her little snuggery, which looked across the mar- 
ket-place, saw John English turn the corner of the 
opposite street, and make as though he was coming 
to the hotel. The widow’s heart beat faster than 
usual as she drew back into the darkest corner of the 
room, but still with her eye tixed on the young 
photographer. He had been in her thoughts at the 
very moment of coming into view—he had been there 
indeed of late to the exclusion of almost every other 
topic. His prolonged stay at Normanford made her 
anxious and uneasy. Nearly a month had elapsed 
since his dismissal from Belair, but still he lingered; 
and, as Mrs. Winch had heard from a reliable source, 
no hint had yet been received by Mrs. Jakeway as 
to the probability of his early departure. Why did 
he not go? And why did he call so often on~that 
gossiping old Mr. Elwin and his sister—people who 
had known her (Mrs. Winch) ever since her arrival 





at Normanford? Above all, what and how much of 
a certain matter did he know? That was the great 
question: and it was one that troubled Mra. Winch’s 
peace of mind by day and night. And now he was 
actually coming to visit her! The widow drew ber 
breath, and her thin lips compressed themselves 
lightly, while her eyebrows fell a little lower over 
the cold, wary eyes beneath them. She became in- 
tent on her sewing. Suddenly the door opened, and 
Jubn English stood before her. 

“Why, Mr. English, what a stranger you are!’’ 
said the landlady, dropping her work, and rising 
with much cordiality of manner. “I thought you 
had entirely forgotten the old roof that first sheltered 
you when you came to Normantord ;” she stopped to 
smile on him, and then she added, ‘ Will you not 
takeachair? Pray, be seated.” 

John English was rather taken aback by this re- 
ception, so different from what he had expected ; and 
forgot fora moment or two what he had intended to 
say. Could it be really true that he had been labor- 
ing all this time under some terrible missapprehen- 
sion—that there was nothing but a mare’s nest at 
the bottom of the business, and that the widow was 
secretly laugning at him? No, the truths were too 
overwhelming; and the woman who stood before him 
had merely put on that smiling mask to help her in 
her endeavors to hide the truth. 

“ We will never mind the old roof just now, if you 
please, Mrs. Winch,” said John, gravely, as he closed 
the door, and advanced into the room. “I have no 
doubt you are quite as well aware as I am of the 
nature of the business which has brought me here 
to-day—better, perhaps.” 

“No, really,” answered the widow, with a little, 
dissentient smile and shake of the head; “ you 
credit me with far more knowledge, Mr. English, than 
Ican claim to possess. Positively, since you have 
put the case on a business footing, I have not the 
remotest idea as to what has induced you to favor me 
with a visit this afternoon.” She paused for a mo- 
ment to thread her needle with a steady hand and 
cleareye. ‘‘Stay, though,” she added, as John was 
about to speak; ‘now that I come to think of it, -I 
can perhaps guess the cause of your visit. It is 
about that ridicul busi of the 1 notes? 
Annoying to you, I have no doubt; especially after 
reading by accident my opinion of you as expressed in 





the note intended for Lady Spencelaugh. How you — 


must have looked when you read it! and the only 
wonder is, you have not been here about it before. I 
declare, [ have had several good laughs to myself 
when I have thought about it. But Il am forgetting 
that it has not yet been explained to you. No won- 
der you look mystified. You see it all arose through 
a mistake of mine. Your name is not such a very 
uncommon one; and I mistook you for another Mr. 
English—a Mr. Ephraim English, a man whom I 
have never seen; but who, ur-fortunately, has it in 
his power seriously to annoy both Lady Spencelaugh 
and me. As soon as I discovered the mistake, I 
sent Jerry to your lodging with a message, asking 
you to be good enough to look in here the first time 
you might be passing; but, I suppose, the pvor, fool- 
ish lad omitted to deliverit. Under the circumstances, 
1 hope you will accept my apologies for the annoy- 
ance which the mistake has caused you. I can 
assure you that you do not regret it more heartily 
than [ do myself.” 

“ But you were quite aware from the first, Mrs. 
Winch,” said the young man, “fthat my name was 
John English, and nothing else. I am really at a loss 
to understand how such a mistake could arise.” 

“So wae I, when I came to think coolly of it 
afterwards,” said the widow. ‘‘ So stupid of me, was 
it not? But besides the singular coincidence of the 
surname, there were other circumstances on which I 
need not enter now, which induced me to think you 
were tbe person I hadin my mind when that note 
was written. But now that the matter has been 
clearly explained, I hope there is nothing to prevent 
our being good friends for the future.” 

John was silent. Was this woman’s explanation 
to be accepted as the truth? To his ear, it had not 
the fine ring of sterling coin. 

‘* We will put aside for the present your explana- 
tion of the note, Mrs. Winch, which may or may not 
be correct,” said John, in his simple, straightforward 
way, which had nothing of rudeness in it. ‘ There 
are one or two other circumstances which I wish to 
lay before you, and which you may, perhaps, be able 
to explain equally well.” 

The widow had been steadily sewing all this time; 
she now paused to bite off the end of her thread, 
and then looked up at John with a smile. She did 
not speak, but her eyes said, ‘‘Go on” as plainly as 
words could have done. 

*“ You had a brother,” began John; and then he 
stopped, for the widow started at his words, and turn- 
ed on him a quick, terrified glance, which he did not 
fail to note. But the next moment, she was herse!f 
again, as cool and collected as before. ‘You had a 
brother,” resumed John; “by name, Jeremiah 
Kreefe; by profession, a surgeon; who, with his 
wife, emigrated to America twenty-one years ago.” 

“Quite true,” said the widow; ‘and who, you 
might have added, unfortunately died there some 
seven or eight years since. Proceed, sir, pray.” 

“Mr. Kroefe walked with a limp, and had a pecu- 
liar cast in one of his eyes.” 

“Admitted,” said the widow. ‘ His misfortune, 
and not his fault, in both cases.” 

“Mr. Kreefe never had a son, I think?” 

* Certainly not, as far as 1 am aware.” 

‘*He was in the habit, I believe, of corresponding 
with you occasionally after his arrival in America,” 
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but genuine surprise, 
* You astonish me, Mr. English,” she said, 


than I can tell, I think you must have bee... 
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that I know nothing whatever of any child t.. 


my brother and his wife with them to A... 


Surely you must have been misinformed.” 


“There is nothing but the simple truth in . 


have told you,” said John, sadly. “ I whom 
befure you am that unfortunate child. Tw: 
across the Atlantic in the care of your bry 
lived with him for fuur years in some little 
town; and then—” 

“ Yes, and then?” said the widow, eagerly. 

“What followed after that does not conc 
story at present,” said John. “Do you me.. 
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know nothing whatever of such # circumsta) 
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landlady, “ that I am in utter and entire igno 
the transaction you mention. My brother 
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surprised me more than I could express to y« 
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birth and parentage—that you could perhia: 
tell me my father’s name, and reyeal to m 


am. ButI suppose I must go back as ignor-. 


came.” 
The widow had triumphed, and she cou: 
to sympathize. ‘I declare, Mr. English, it » 


littie romance,” she said; ‘‘ hardly to be cr: 


these sober, nineteenth-century days, is it? 
you, of course, and I am sure, I feel fur you si 
But the world holds many a good man who }: 
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English, that you have talent enough to m» « 


own career.” 

Jvln sat gazing moodily into the fire, but 
ed never a word. 
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is the very name! That is the place whe: 
with Jeremiah Kreefe. Do what 1 would, 
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name there and then. The widow, in he: 
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“ Your search for what?” 
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brother and his wife are both dead.” 

“Is Mrs. Kreete dead?” said John, in a 
disappointwent. “ My hopes lay in finding 
alive.” 
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ago,” said the widow, telling the lie boldi 
bara Kreete had only been dead a few 
* Besides which, they removed from Willsb:, 
teen or seventeen jears since, and have : 
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@ very small compass,” said John. “I 
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John English took up bis hat. 

“ Is your stay at Normanford likely to b 
one?” said the widow, carelessly, as she pro: 
fold up the work on which she had been 
engaged, 

“] can hardly tell,” said John, with hesit. 
have little to stay for now, and you may © 
day to hear that I am gone.” 

“ You will not go without saying good-by 
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at Normanford? Above all, what and how much o 
a certain matter did he know? That was the great 
question; and it was one that troubled Mrs. Winch’s 
peace of mind by day and night. And now he was 
actually coming to visit her! The widow drew ber 
breath, and her thin lips compressed themselves 
lightly, while her eyebrows fell a little lower over 
the cold, wary eyes beneath them. She became in- 
tent on her sewing. Suddenly the door opened, and 
John English stood before her. 

“Why, Mr. English, what a stranger you are!” 
said the landlady, dropping her work, and rising 
with much cordiality of manner. “I thought you 
had entirely forgotten the old roof that first sheltered 
you when you came to Normanford ;” she stopped to 
smile on him, and then she added, ‘ Will you not 
takeachair? Pray, be seated.” 

John English was rather taken aback by this re- 
ception, so different from what he had expected ; and 
forgot fora moment or two what he had intended to 
say. Could it be really true that he had been labor- 
ing all this time under some terrible missapprehen- 
sion—that there was nothing but a mare’s nest at 
the bottom of the business, and that the widow was 
secretly laughing at him? No, the truths were too 
overwhelming; and the woman who stood before him 
had merely put on that smiling mask to help her in 
her endeavors to hide the truth. 

“ We will never mind the old roof just now, if you 
please, Mrs. Winch,” said John, gravely, as he closed 
the door, and advanced into the room. “I have no 
doubt you are quite as well aware as I am of the 
nature of the business which has brought me here 
to-day—better, perhaps.” 

‘*No, really,” answered the widow, with a little, 
dissentient smile and shake of the head; “ you 
credit me with far more knowledge, Mr. English, than 
Ican claim to possess. Positively, since you have 
put the case on a business footing, I have not the 
remotest idea as to what has induced you to favor me 
with a visit this afternoon.” She paused for a mo- 
ment to thread her needle with a steady hand and 
cleareye. ‘Stay, though,” she added, as John was 
about to speak; “‘now that I come to think of it, -I 
can perhaps guess the cause of your visit. It is 
about that ridiculous business of the crossed notes? 
Annoying to you, I have no doubt; especially after 
reading by accident my opinion of you as expressed in 


must have looked when you read it! and the only 
wonder is, you have not been here about it before. I 
declare, [ have had several good laughs to myself 
when I have thought about it. But I am forgetting 
that it has not yet been explained to you. No won- 
der you look mystified. You see it all arose through 
a mistake of mine. Your name is not such a very 
uncommon one; and I mistook you for another Mr. 
English—a Mr. Ephraim English, a man whom I 
have never seen; but who, ur-fortunately, has it in 
his power seriously to annoy both Lady Spencelaugh 
and me. As soon as I discovered the mistake, I 
sent Jerry to your lodging with a message, asking 
you to be good enough to look in here the first time 
you might be passing; but, I suppose, the pvor, fool- 
ish lad omitted to deliver it. Under the circumstances, 
I hope you will accept my apologies for the annoy- 
ance which the mistake has caused you. I can 
assure you that you do not regret it more heartily 
than I do myself.” 

“ But you were quite aware from the first, Mrs. 
Winch,” said the young man, “fthat my name was 
John English, and nothing else. I am really at a loss 
to understand how such a mistake could arise.” 

“So was I, when I came to think coolly of it 
afterwards,” said the widow. ‘So stupid of me, was 
it not? But besides the singular coincidence of the 
surname, there were other circumstances on which I 
need not enter now, which induced me to think you 
were the person I hadin my mind when that note 
was written. But now that the matter has been 
clearly explained, I hope there is nothing to prevent 
our being good friends for the future.” 

John was silent. Was this woman’s explanation 
to be accepted as the truth? To his ear, it had not 
the fine ring of sterling coin. 

** We will put aside for the present your explana- 
tion of the note, Mrs. Winch, which may or may not 
be correct,” said John, in his simple, straightforward 
way, which had nothing of rudeness in it. ‘‘ There 
are one or two other circumstances which I wish to 
lay before you, and which you may, perhaps, be able 
to explain equally well.” 

The widow had been steadily sewing all this time; 
she now paused to bite off the end of her thread, 
and then looked up at John with a smile. She did 
not speak, but her eyes said, “Go on” as plainly as 
words could have done. 

“You had a brother,” began John; and then he 
stopped, for the widow started at his words, and turn- 
ed on him a quick, terrified glance, which he did not 
fail to note. But the next moment, she was herse!f 
again, as cool and collected as before. ‘You had a 
brother,” resumed John; “by name, Jeremiah 
Kreefe; by profession, a surgeon; who, with his 
wife, emigrated to America twenty-one years ago.” 
“Quite true,” said the widow; ‘and who, you 
might have added, unfortunately died there some 
seven or eight years since. Proceed, sir, pray.” 
“Mr. Kreefe walked with a limp, and had a pecu- 
liar cast in one of his eyes.” 
“Admitted,” said the widow. 
and not his fault, in both cases.” 
“Mr. Kreefe never had a son, I think?” 

* Certainly not, as far as I am aware.” 

“He was in the habit, I believe, of corresponding 
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“Yes; Jerry and 1 was always friendly; and I 
have had many letters from him at different times. 
But really, Mr. English, these are purely family 
matters, and I do not see in what way they can 
possibly concern you.” 

“‘[ shall come to that presently,” said John. ‘As 
you were on such intimate terms with your brother, 
you can doubtless give me some particulars respect- 
ing the name, birthplace and parentage of the child— 
a boy—whom he took with him from England, and 
who lived with himin America for four years. Can 
you not do this?” 

The widow felt her heart cease beating for a mo- 
ment or two; she seemed to grow pale internally; 
but her voice, when she spoke, expressed nothing 
but genuine surprise. 

* You astonish me, Mr. English,’’ she said, ‘* more 
than I can tell. I think you must have been misin- 
formed; but if what you say is true, I assure you 
that 1 know nothing whatever of any child taken by 
my brother and his wife with them to America. 
Surely you must have been misinformed.” 

“There is nothing but the simple truth in what I 
have told you,” said John, sadly. “I whom you see 
before you am that unfortunate child. I was taken 
across the Atlantic in the care ot your brother; I 
lived with him for fuur years in some little country 
town; and then—” 

“ Yes, and then?” said the widow, eagerly. 

“What followed after that does not concern my 
story at present,” said John. ‘Do you mean, Mrs. 
Winch,” he went on, “to tell me solemnly that you 
know nothing whatever of such a circumstance?” 

“1 assert most positively, Mr. English,” said the 
landlady, “ that I am in utter and entire ignorance of 
the transaction you mention. My brother, in this 
matter, never favored me with his confidence; and 
certainly his letters never hinte:l, even in the most 
remote manner, at anything of the kind. You have 
surprised me more than I could express to you in any 
words.” 

‘When I came here this afternoon,” said John, 
“it was with the conviction that, if you only chose 
todo so, you could give me some particulars of my 
birth and parentage—that you could perhaps even 
teli me my father’s name, and reveal to me who I 
am. ButI suppose I must go back as ignorant as 1 
came.” 

The widow had triumphed, and she could afford 
to sympathize. ‘I declare, Mr. English, it is quite a 
littie romance,” she said; ‘ hardly to be credited in 
these sober, nineteenth-century days, is it? Sad for 
you, of course, and I am sure, I feel for you sincerely. 
But the world holds many a good man who has been 
obliged to do without a father; and I am sure, Mr. 

~ English, that you have talent enough to make your 
own career.” 

Jolin sat gazing moodily into the fire, but answer- 
ed never a word. 

“ My brother, in his letters from Willsburgh—” 

“ Willsburgh!” exclaimed John, starting up; “‘ that 
is the very name! That is the place where I lived 
with Jeremiah Kreefe. Do what 1 would, 1 never 
could bring it to mind befure. Thank you, Mrs. 
Wiuch, for so valuable a piece of information?” and 
he took out his pucket-book, and wrote down the 
name there and then. The widow, in her elation, 
had incautiously lost a point, and was proportionally 
mortitied thereby. 

“And what do you propose doing next in this mat- 
ter, Mr. English?” she asked. ‘It may be useful to 
know Lis next move,” she said to herself. 

“As soon as my affairs will admit of it,” said John, 
“T shall go to America, and hunt out this Wills- 
burgh; and if I only succeed in tinding it (and find 
it I will), [ may be able to pick up some information 
there which will materially assist me in my search.” 

* Your search tor what?” 

“ My search for a name,” said John. 

“You appear to forget, Mr. English, that my 
brother and his wife are both dead.” 


disappointment. ‘My hopes lay in finding her still 
alive.” 

“She died shortly after her husband—seven years 
ago,” said the widow, telling the lie boldly. Bar- 
bara Kreete had only been dead a few months. 
* Besides which, they removed trom Willsburgh six- 
teen or seventeen jears since, and have doubtless 
been forgotten long ago.” 

“Then my hopes in that direction are crushed into 
a very small compass,” said John. “I need not 
detain you any longer, Mrs. Winch,” he said, as he 
tose. “I suspected you wrongly, aud I am sorry 
for it.” 

“Pray do not speak of it, Mr. English,” said the 
widow, graciously. “If can assist you in any way 
in this matter, ’m sure I shall be happy to do so.” 

John English took up his hat. 

“Is your stay at Normanford likely to be a long 
one?” said the widow, carelessly, as she proceeded to 
fuld up the work on which she had been so busily 
engaged. 

“1 can hardly tell,” said John, with hesitation ; “I 
have little to stay fur now, and you may expect any 
day to hear that I am gone.” 

“ You will not go without saying good-by, I hope,” 
said the smiling landlady. 

Scarcely had John said good-by for the time being, 
and lett the room, than the widow rose, and with 
flashing eyes, and her bands crossed over her busom, 
as thongh to keep her excitement within bounds, 
began to pace the little apartment with rapid strides, 
“The danger is over, thank Heaven!” she exclaimed, 
fervently; ‘‘ but on the edge of what a precipice we 
have been standing—my lady and I! How strange 





“Is Mrs. Kreefe dead?” said John, in a tone of 


that he, out of all the millions now living in the 
world, should turn up at this out-of-the-way spot, 
without either instinct or memory to guide his foot- 
steps hither! Who can say that the evil they have 
done, be it ever so long ag», shall never be brought to 
light? What a straightforward, frank, handsome 
fellow he is! Ah, if he only knew all! But TI dare 
not imagine such a possibility. No, we are safe now, 
my lady and I—safe—safe—safe!” 

Hardly had the last words escaped her lips, when 
the door was re-opened, and Jubn English stood 
again before her. Some fine instinct warned her of 
coming danger, even befure he had spoken a word, 
and she was on her guard in # moment. “I think, 
Mrs. Winch,” said John—and there was a change in 
his tone, which she did not fail to detect—* I think 
you stated most positively that the fact of your 
brother having taken a child with him to America 
was entirely unknown to you?” 

“ Precisely so. I had no knowledge of the circum- 
stance whatever.” 

“ What port did your brother sail from?” 

‘From Liverpool, I believe.” 

“Did you not go to Liverpool with your brother to 
see him off?” demanded John. 

“* By what right do you catechise me in this way, 
Mr. English?” said the widow, haughtily. All her 
efforts could not keep the tell-tale color out her 
cheeks, 

“By the right of a man who has been foully 
wronged,” replied John. ‘‘ Answer me a straight- 
forward question in a straight-forward way, Mrs. 
Winch. Did you, or did you not, accompany your 
brother to Liverpool, and see him safe on board 
ship?” 

‘I did,” said the widow. 

“Then most certainly you must: be aware that 
your brother took a child with him in the vessel.” 

‘Tl am aware of nothing of the kind. 1am positive 
that there was no chiid there.” 

“Let me refresh your memory; and remember, I 
have my information from an eye-witness who is still 
alive. You and your brother, together with his wife 
and boy about five years old, were driven in a cab to 
the dock in which the vessel they were to sail in was 
moored. You bade them gvod-by there and then. 
Pr. Kreefe, his wite, and the lad then went aboard; 
and after a last wave of the hand, you turned away, 
and were driven back in the same cab by whieh you 
had come.—Who was that boy?” 

“ T will answer no more questions,” said the widow, 
huskily. She was pale enough now. 

“Then you refuse to auswer the question 1 have 
just asked you?” 

“ I do.” 

“Consider well before you finally decide. You 
have been prevaricuting with me from the first, and 
that you took a prominent part in the black piece of 
work which tore a helpless child from his home, and 
deprived him of his name, I can no longer doubt. 
But much of this evil may still be undone by a free 
and frank confession. I warn you, however, that 
should you still refuse to furnish me with the infor- 
mation 1 want, I will use my utmost efturts—ay, 
though it should cost me twenty of the best years of 
my life, and every penny I possess—to bring this 
crime to light, and punish the perpetrators of it. 
Once more I ask you, whose child was it that was ta- 
ken aboard?” 

* The child of a friend,” said the landlady, slowly 
and coldly, “‘ which my brother agreed to take out to 
some of its relatives in America. It died during the 
voyage; and that is all | know of the matter.” 

* Woman, you lie!” said John, savagely. “I see 
plainly that you will not speak the truth. I have 
given you fair warning; and when the day of retri- 
bution comes, I will not spare you.” 

“And Lwarn you, John English, not to meddle 
further in a matter that in no wise concerns you,” 
said the widow. “You know not whither it may 
lead you. As for your threats, 1 laughat them. A 
young man’s empty bravadu!—nothing more.—He is 
gone, and does not hear me. O, my lady, my lady! 
what evil day is this coming surely upon us!” 

John English, on leaving bis lodgings to walk up 
to the hotel, had had a note from old Mr. Edwin put 

into his hands. It wasasimple invitation to John 
to go and smoke a friendly pipe with the old gentle- 
man that evening, if not otherwixe engaged, but con- 
cluded with a postscript, couched in vhe following 
words: *‘ I forgot to mention, when I was telling you 


which you seemed so strangely interested, that Mrs. 
Winch of the Hand and Dagger was at the docks that 
day, at the same time that 1 was, and saw the doc- 
tor, his’ wife, and the strange child on. board the 
ship.” The postscript then went on to give the fur- 
ther details as recounted by John to Mrs. Winch. 

John, on receiving the note, had opened it; and 
having taken in the contents with one careless 
glance, without noticing the postscript, had then 
thrust it into his pocket, his mind being anxiously 
engaged just then with his approaching visit to Mrs. 
Winch. On leaving the Hand and Dagger, he had 
referred to Mr. Edwin’s note again, in order to ascer- 
tain whether any particular hour had been named by 
the old gentleman for his visit. What effect the pe- 
rusal of the postscript had on him, the reader has 
already seen. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 





Lord Chatham, who was almost as remarkable for 
his manners as for his eloquence and public spirit, 
has thus defined good breeding:—‘‘ Benevolence in 
trifles, or a preference of others to ourselves in the 





little daily occurrences of lite.” 
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CHAPTER OFFICERS.—Modunt Horeb Chapter, of 
Manchester, N. H., has elected the following-named 
companions to office:—A. A. Balch, High Priest; 
George H. True, King; Joln Gillis, Scribe; D. F. 
Straw, Captain of the Hust; J. E. Bennett, Principal 
Sojourner; Henry Colby, Royal Arch Captain; John 
S. Kidder, Treasurer; Charles Bunton, E. 8. Cutter, 
J. B. Prescott, Masters of the Veils; Jvel Taylor, 
Tyler. 
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MASONIC HISTORY. 

The first notice that we have of Freemasonry in 
the United States, is in 1729, in which year, during 
the Grand Mastership of the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. 
Daniel Cox was appointed Provincial Grand Master 
for New Jersey. I have not, however, been able to 
obtain any evidence that he exercised*his prerogative 
by the establishment of Lodges in that province, al- 
though it is probable that he did.. In the year 1733, 
the “St. John’s Grand Lodge” was opened in Bos- 
ton, in consequence of a charter granted, on the ap- 
plication of several brethren residing in that city, by 
Lord Viscount Montacute, Grand Master of England. 
This charter is dated on the 30th of April, in the 
same year, and appointed the R. N. Henry Price, 
Grand Master in North America, with power to ap- 
point his deputy, and the other officers necessary for 
forming a Grand Lodge, and also to constitute Lodges 
of Free and Accepted Masons as often as occasion 
should require. The first charter granted by this 
body was the ‘St. John’s Lodge,” in Boston, which 
Lodge is still in existence. In the succeeding year, 
it granted a charter for the constitution of a Lodge 
in Philadelphia, of which the venerable Benjamin 
Franklin was the first Master. This Grand Lodge, 
however, descending from the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, was, of course, composed of Modern Masons. 
A number of brethren there, residing in Boston, "who 
were Ancient Masons, applied to and received a dis- 
pensation from Lord Aberdour, Grand Master of 
Scotland, constituting them a regular Lodge under 
the designation of St. Andrew’s Lodge, No. 82, and 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodge, descending from the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, was established on the 27th 
of December, 1769. On the 19th of June, 1792, the 
two Grand Lodges were united, and all the distinc- 
tions of Ancient and Modern Masons abolished. 

In 1735, Freemasonry was introduced into South 
Carolina by the constitution of ‘“Solomon’s Lodge, 
No. 1,”* under a warrant from Lord Montacute, Grand 
Master of Free and Accepted Masons of England. 
This was, therefore, the fourth Lodge organized in 
the United States. Three other Lodges were soon 
atterwards constituted. 


England, issued his‘warrant constituting a Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge in the province, and appointing 
Chief Justice Leigh, Provincial Grand Master. On 
the 24th of December, in the same year, the Grand 
Lodge was solemnly constituted at Charleston. In 
1787, a Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons was 


the succeeding years many disagreeable dissensions 
occurred between this and the Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons, which had been organized in 
1754. These, however, at length happily terminated, 
and an indissoluble union took place between the two 
bodies in December, 1817, which resulted in the for- 
mation of the present “Grand Lodge of Ancient 
Freemasons.” 

In 1764, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania was es- 
tablished by a warrant issued from the Grand Lodge 
of England. Subsequently, the Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina was constituted in 1771; that of Virginia in 
1778; and that of New York in 1781. 

These Grand Lodges were, until the close of the 


charters granted either by the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, or that of Scotland. But, on the confirmation 
of our political independence, the brethren, desirous 
of a like relief from the thraldom of a foreigu power, 
began to organize Grand Lodges in their respective 
limits, and there now exist such bodies in every State 
and territory of the Union.—Mackay’s Lexicon, 





SUBLIME PRINCE OF THE ROYAL SECRET, 

Is the appellation of the thirty-second degree, and 
was until the beginning of the present century the 
twenty-fifth degree and last, of the Rive of Perfec- 
tion. The Lodge is styled a “Grand Consistory,” 
and should be held in a building of two stories. We 
first enter a chamber of the guards, and next a room 
for the preparing of the candidates. The third, in 
which the Lodge is beld, ts hung with black; on the 
draperies are repr letons, tears, and em- 
blems of mortality, embroidered in silver. In the 
east is a throne, elevated on seven steps, which is the 
seat of the president; the throne also is draped with 
black satin, bearing similar emblems to the hangings; 
on a table covered with black satin’ are the actual 
emblems of mortality; the covering bas the letters 
J.M., in memory of Jacques de Molay. . It is some- 
what remarkable that, with the numerous references 
to the chivalric orders in this and other degrees, the 
Rite ignores as such the Templar degree. The seats 
of the two officers are covered with crimson satin, 








In 1754, on the 30th of 
March, the Marquis of Carnovan, Grand Master of 


also established at Charleston, and in the course of 


Revolutionary War, held under the authority of 


bordered with black, and strewn 1 with tears of raltewes 
in the front are embroidered certain letters. The 
officers are a Thrice 111. Commander, two Thrice Il. 
Lieut t Grand © lers, a Minister of State, 
a Grand Chancellor, a Grand Treasurer, and a Grand 
Secretary. The chief wears a robe of royal purple, 
and he, as well as the lieutenants, wears asword. The 
collar of this degree is black. The badge is of white 
satin, with a double border of black; on the flap is a 
trophy, with the double-headed eagle; in the centre 
of the baige is represented a camp of the Crusaders. 
The form of the camp is thus explained :—it is com- 
posed of an enneagon, within which is inscribed a 
septagon, within that a pentagon, and in the centre 
an equilateral triangle, within which is a circle. Be- 
tween the heptagon and pentagon are placed five 
standards, in the designs of which we find five let- 
ters, which form a particular word. On the first 
standard is emblazoned the ark of the covenant, with 
a palin-tree on each side; the ark has the motto, 
Laus Deo. On the second is a lion of gold, holding in 
his mouth a golden key, with acollar of the same 
metal; the ground is blue, and upon it is the device, 
Ad majorem Deo gloriam. The third standard a 
heart in flowers, with two wings, and is surrounded 
by a crown of laurel; the field is silver. The next 
bears a double-headed eagle crowned, holding a 
sword in his right claw, and a bleeding heart in his 
left; the fiell is a water green. The last bears a 
black ox, ona field of gold. On the sides of the en- 
neagon are nine tents; the colors are distinguished 
by numbers. The tents are designated to represent 
the different degrees of Masonry, as follows:—1. Es- 
dras, typifies the three first degrees; with blue 
streamer. 2. Joshua, perfect Master; green flag. 3. 
Aholiab represents the 6th and 8th degrees; hasa 
red and green flag. 4. Ioiada, the 7th degree, has a 
black and red flag. 5. Peleg, the 9th and 12th de- 
grees; has a black flag. 9. Joakim, a black and red 
flag represents the 10th and 11th degrees. 7. Nehe- 
miah, for the 14th degree; a red flag. 8. Zemblabal, 
a flag of bright green; represents the Knights of the 
East, the Sword, or the 15th degree. 9. Malachi, 
represents the Rose Croix, as well as the 16th and 
17th degrees; it has a white flag, with red stripes.— 
New York Mail-Bag. 
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THE THRONE OF SOLOMON. 

The following account of this remarkable piece of 
mechanism purports to be taken from the Persian 
manuscript called ‘*‘ The History of Jerusalem.” 

“The sides of it were of pure gold, the feet of em- 
eralds and rubies intermixed with pearls, each of 
which was as large as an ostrich’s egg. The throne 
had seven steps; on each side were delineated or- 
chards full of trees, the branches of which were of 
precious stones, representing fruit ripe and unripe; 
on the tops of trees were to be seen figures of plumage 
birds, particularly the peacock, the etauh and kurges. 
All these birds were hollowed within artificially, so 
as to occasionally utter melodious sounds, such as the 
ear of mortal never heard. On the first step were 
delineated vine-branches, having bunches of grapes, 
composed of precious stones of various kinds, fash- 
ioned in such a manner as to represent the various 
colors of purple, violet, green and red, as to render 
the appearance of real fruit. On the second step, on 
each side of the throne, were two lions of terrible 
aspect, large as life, and formed of cast gold. 

“The nature of this remarkable throne was such 
that when Solomon placed ‘his foot on the first step, 
the birds spread their wings and made a fluttering 
noise in the air. On his touching the second step, 





third step, the whole bl of d , and 
fairies, and men, repeated the praise of the Deity. 
When he arrived at the fourth step, voices were 
heard addressing him in the following manner:— 
*Son of David, be thankful for the blessings which 
the Almighty has bestowed upon you.’ The same 
was repeated on his reaching the fifth step. On his 
touching the sixth, all the children of Israel joined 
them ; and on his arrival at the seventh, all the birds 
and animals became in motion, and ceased not until 
he had placed himself on the royal seat, when the 
birds, lions, and other animals, by secret springs, 
discharged a shower of the most precious perfumes 
on Solomon, after which two of the kurges descended 
and placed the golden crown upon his head. 

“Before the throne was a column of barnished 
gold, on the top of which was a golden dove, which 
held in its beak a volume bound in silver. In this 
book were written the psalms of David, and the dove 
having presented the book to the king, he read aloud 
a portion of it to the children of Israel. 1t is further 
related that on the approach of evil persons to the 
throne, the lions were wont to set up a terrible roar- 
ing, and to lash their tails with violence; the birds 
also, and the demons and genii, to utter horrid cries; 
8o, for fear of them, no one dared be guilty of false- 
hood, but all confessed their crimes. Such was the 
throne of Solomon, the son of David.” 





TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow presents its “easy pillow” in vain to 
those who believe in the tremendous importance of 
to-day, and are aware of the possibility of no suc- 
ceeding to-morrow. But those who are allowed to 
see the san of the morrow will look in vain for that 
resting-place which faucy offered to their indolent 
humor. When to-day has become yesterday, and to- 
morrow hus settled into to-day, we shall not find that 
pillow very easy which is crowned with the post- 
poned duties of 80 many yesterdays, besides its own 
appropriate demands. 









the lions expanded their claws. On his reaching the. 
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our “WITH THE TIDE. 


The sailor boy slept or. his mother's breast, 
Heavily, slowly, his breathing came, 
And his blue eyes opened, as stooping low, 
Her soft voice whispered the sailor's name, 
As though it were sweet, while a human soul 
Still leaped at the sound of a mortal word, 
To claim the familiar love-worn link 
Ere it grew in the world beyond unheard. 


“Is the tide in, mother? I hada dream, 

As I tossed about through the weary night, 
Of a shining boat, all of purest pearl; 

And a boatman clad like the Northern Light. 
He bid me sail in the pearly craft; 

And I seemed to know neither fear nor doubt, 
As he held me back with his shining oar, 

Saying, gravely, ‘ Wait till the tide runs out.’ 


“And then Iawoke. You were just asleep, 
With your poor head down on the pillow laid; 
And so, as I thought of the waiting boat, 
I linked my fingers and truly prayed. 
I said, ‘ Our Father." in earnest, thrice, 
It comforts me when I lonely bide; 
But, mother dear, I am going soon, 
Going out, going out, slowly out with the tide. 


“You ‘ll keep my shirt with the silver stars, 
Though dim with the salt sea-water now, 
And tattered because I had struggled so, 
Underneath the wrecked ship's rocking prow. 
You 'll keep the curls that you cut away 
From off my wounded and aching head, 
When kindly hands brought me home to you, 
Walking, as bearers with burdens tread. 


“Is the tide in, mother? Ah, yes. I know, 
‘Tis the time for its angriest, fullest swell; 
What will it carry away to sea, 
Beside the sand and the little shell ? 
The boatman waits, and the white boat rocks, 
The wet beach laughs as bubbles break, 
And the wave creeps up to the solid cliff, 
Till it backward turns like a stealthy snake."’ 


The sailor boy closed his weary eyes, 
And turned his cheek to the loving breast, 
Speaking no words, though his pale lips moved 
With a sorrowful moan, in his troubled rest; 
Until, as the morning softly broke, 
He kissed her softly before he died; 
And the shining boatman bore him on, 
Sailing out, sailing out with the outward tide. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LILY OF ROSLLN CASTLE. 


BY A. Cc. H. 


I po not know why the very name of Roslin Castle 
stirs up within me a crowd of sensations both sad and - 
sweet. Sad, like the sound of fine old music—the 
refrain of av air which we have heard in childhood— 
and sweet, because it was in our ear long before the 
bitterness of lite began. 

And with the picture of the old castle lingering 
upon my imagination, as I have seen it in beautiful 
engravings, it seems almost dagauerreotyped upon my 
heart, as part and parcel of that serene beauty which 
has no counterpart in scenes viewed by us after the 
world has spoiled us. ‘‘ Time’s culd hand hath touched 
and withered them all!” 

Roslin Castle overhangs the Esk. It is now only a 
dilapidated pile of frag ts—a wreck of its former 
self—yet dear to Scottish hearts for ail its tender and 
beautiful associations, and the romantic region in 
which it stands. By whom it was built, or why such 
@ spot should have been selected for a fortress, is not 
known; butit is known that in the year 1100, William 
de St. Clair, the son of Waldernus, Compte de St. 
Clair, who came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, obtaiued the lands of Ryuslin from Malcolm 
Canmore. It is not improbable that he was the 
founder of Roslin Castle, as the early barons lived at 
their fortresses. 

Ruslin Chapel, too, has its attractions, both in 
picturesqueness of station, and the fine crypt built 
by Lady Elizabeth Douglas. But perhaps its chief 
attraction is the Prentice’s Pillar, the exquisite 
sculpturing of which has been compared to Brussels 
lace. Below the pavement of the chapel a large flag 
stoue covers the entrance to the vault where rest the 
remains of ten of the barons of Kuslin. Eighty years 
after interment, the forms of these dead barons were 
found as fresh and perfect as ever. They are buried 
in their armor, without coffins. Sir Walter speaks 
of the 





— chapel proud 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncoflined lie; 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply."* 

In the fourteenth century, one of the lords of Roslin 
had a beautiful sister, who had lived a very lonely and 
isolated life since the death of her parents. Her 
extreme beauty, and the simplicity with which she 
had been reared, made the proud brother jealous lest 
some designing person of a lower rank than her own 
might take advantage of both to spirit her away from 
the castle; and, acting upon this, rather than upon 
any desire to treat her cruelly, he shut her up in the 
castle, with an old duenna-like woman called Elspeth 
Dirleton, and positively forbade the latter to allow 
her charge to cross the little one-arched bridge which 
was the sole mode of egress from the castle. 

Indeed, the auxiety consequent upon the possession 
of so beautiful a relative, and the fear that she 
would disgrace herself by a connection beneath her 
rank, prevented all intercourse between Lord Roshn 
and the neiguboring gentlemen, and limited his asso- 
ciates to a tew of the ulder barons whose estates were 
nearest his own. 





‘Among the guests not prohibited, was the ‘Baron 
Mackenzie—old, infirm, and ugly—to whom Lord 
Roslin would willingly have given up the care of the 
young Isabella; and whose attentions, though deemed 
by himself irresistible, were received with a terrible 
shrinking by the lovely girl. Nothing could have 
been more unseemly than a marriage between the 
two; yet the Lord of Roslin could not see any reason 
why the blooming Isabella should resist one who, if 
not young nor handsome, was still wealthy and high- 
born. 

Every visit which the pompous baron mace to the 
castle was the signal for a fit of indisposition on the 
part of Isabella, It was no counterfeit illness either, 
for such was her dread of him, that the announcement 
of his coming was but the commencement of a series 
of faintings, too real to be disputed, and too lasting in 
their nature and effects to be agreeable. 

Suddenly, however, these symptoms ceased in re- 
ality, although Elspeth was coaxed into keeping them 








neighboring lated, whem he eumttwel his intertenn. 
That she could even speak to one of the baron’s 
servants, as he considered Hector, was an enormity 
too great to be tolerated for an instant. 

It was true that a few brief moments were all that 
Hector dared to stay; but the very scantiness of the 
time made it all the more sweet, and these stolen 
interviews being succeeded by Isabella’s entrance 
into the grand hall, where she tried to greet the 
baron kindly, the youth consoled himself by repair- 
ing thither also. In short, the two young hearts had 
already become one and inseparable, and it only 
remained fur some plausible scl of maint 
for both to present itself, to take the requisite steps 
for a union. 

Poor Elspeth, she could not go back now, although 
she dreaded her master’s wrath, when the plot was 
discovered. Hector, too, felt, sometimes, that he was 
proving himself an ingrate to his benefactor, and 








up in appearance. She loved her young mistress too 
well to cross her; but had she resisted the Lord 
Roslin’s wishes, he would have discharged her to 
make way for some one who would obey him. 
Towards him, therefore, Elspeth kept up a show of 
perfect sympathy with his choice of a husband for his 
sister. 

“And how is the Lady Isabella to-day?” asked the 
baron, as he placed his ponderous frame upon the 
chair of state. “I trust her faintings are over by 
this time.” 

“TI will call. Elspeth, my lord baron,” answered 
Roslin, “and ascertain from her the state of my sister’s 
health.” Elspeth was summoned and inquired of. 


“ Indeed, my lord, the walk round the garden was 
so fatiguing to my lady this morning, that I per- 
suaded her to liedown. She will be up and lively 
again by the time supper is over, and will then come 
down.” 

“That is right, Elspeth; and hark ye,” he contin- 
ued, ‘see to it that she is bravely dressed, and that 
she does not look so pale as she did yesterday.” 

The last words were inaudible to all but the old 
woman herself, who understood that she was to try 
some artificial remedy for her charge’s white face—a 
face, however, which had latterly begun to resume its 
former bloom, with as good a reason tur the change 
as for the former paleness. Elspeth went back to her 
young mistress, whom she had left in her chamber, 
but the bird had flown. The couch where she had 
been lying was tumbled and untidy, as if left in baste, 
and one silken slipper was still upon the floor. But 
Elspeth well knew that the pretty little room adjoin- 
ing, which had once held a bed for herself, was cleared 
of all such furniture, and now displayed only a rare 
Turkish carpet, about five feet square, and two low 
fuotstools of the young lady’s own embroidery. 

The door was partially opened, but so managed by 
a cord that it could be shut from within at the sound 
of an apy hing footstep. One glance told the old 
woman that there were more than one behind that 
vacillating screen; and hér conscience told her that 
it was young Hector Craig, the old baron’s forester, 
who, being a great favorite with his master, was al- 
ways allowed to accompany him upon these occasions, 
leaving a subordinate to supply his place. 

The youth, tired of atteudiug upon the baron’s in- 
firmities, had one day ventured to Jeave him in the 
Lord Roslin’s care, under pretence of looking at the 
chapel, of which he had heard so much, and received 
a very willing assent,as the baron was unusually 
well. On that day, Isabeila had gone to the chapel, 
aiter struggling with her severe nervous headacbe in 
vain. The coolness of the chapel struck pleasantly 
upon her aching head, and she felt better. Wander- 
ing about, she had playfully entered an empty niche, 
from which she was just emerging, when Hector Craig 
came into the chapel. The dim light, her white 
dress, and the paleness which her malady always left 
upon her cheek, excited the superstitious imaginiugs 
of the young man. He believed that it was a spirit— 
the animated ghost of sume saint who had inhabited 
the niche—until Isabella, perceiving the effect of her 
presence, called upon him to come near. 

Blushing at his fears, he advanced, and never had 
the youth’s eyes rested upon a sweeter vision. If no 
ghost, she could not be less than angel—while on her 
part, she was quite as much attracted by the hand- 
some youth, whose beaming eyes and noble brow were 
but the reflex of as lovely qualities within. 

The baron was hunting one day, about twenty years 
before, and in the very depths of the forest he dis- 
covered a beautiful child, apparently two or three 
years of age, lying asleep upon the grass. At a little 
distance, its young mother had thrown herself down, 
as he conjectured, to die. When they moved her, she 
lad already passed the dead portal. 

The baron, never niggardly nor unkind, took home 
the unconscious orphan and reared it as his own, but 
without giving it his name. The boy was called 
Hector Craig, from some whim of the baron’s. When 
he was sixteen, he bestowed upon him the post of 
forester, more from a wish of giving him some 
authority in his household, than trom any desire to 
require any service from him. Latterly, since the 
intirmities of age had begun to afflict him, he had 
kept him more about his own person. 

The first interview with the Lady Isabella was not 
the last. Every visit of the baron was the prelude to 
astolen half hour in the chapel, or subsequently, in 
Elspeth’s dismantled room, now converted into a 
perfect bower of roses and superb heaths; while the 
Lord of Roslin gave no thought to the fact that his 
sister was actually loving one beneath her. 

This had been his constaut dread; but when he 








thought of her doing so, his ideas only embraced the 


Isabella had compunctious visitings about her 
brother; but the affection of the old nurse prevailed, 
and love, all powerful, invincible, ruled the younger 
hearts. 

A soft, sweet evening had beguiled the young Lord 
of Roslin to a long ride. The same enchanting hour 
had brought the old baron to the castle, where in the 
twilight, he sat in the hall, and waited for Elspeth 
to announce his arrival to Isabella, and beg her to 
receive him; and Elspeth, in all the glory of a new 
kirtle, had bustled off to see if her young lady’s head 
were better. 

The day had been hot, the baron was fatigued. 
It was no wonder that, notwithstanding his great 
love for the lady of Roslin, he should fall asleep, 
while waiting. The easy posture which he had 
assumed upon the long oaken settle, with its leathern 
cushion nicely adjusted, was favorable to continued 
sleep. He awoke, however, about one hour after- 
ward, and looked out of the window under which 
stood his temporary couch. 

The twilight bad given place to a glorious moon- 
light, that lay silvering with dazzling brightness the 
bosom of the Esk, Upon that bosom was a trace of 
white foam that caught the moon’s rays, as fleecy 
clouds catch the setting sunbeams, and appear more 
glorious than the pure blue of sky or sea; and in 
that track a single dark speck was ieee like a 
sea-gull above the waters. 

The old baron’s perceptions did not take in the 
palpable fact that, having lain too long in the breezy 
night air, he had contracted a dreadful pain in his 
bald head, and with a lung groan he called for Hec- 
tor. Hector did not come; but the Lord of Roslin 
was thundering over the brjdge with his switt 
charger, and svon appeared at the door of the castle. 


There was no light save that of the moon; but the 
Lord of Kosiin needed nothing to guide him to the 
apartment where he usually received the baron, but 
of whose previous presence there now he was uncon- 
scious. To Lord Roslin’s surprise, the door of the 
apartment was barred, and to his cries for Elspeth 
he only heard the response of the baron’ 's deep-toned 
voice, in high wrath. 

* Ah, is that you, baron? Nay, unlock the door. 
Itis i. 1s Isabella with you?” 

* No!” roared his visitor, in a spasmodic effort to 
burst open the refractory oor, which could not be 
made to yield on either side. The exasperated Lord 
of Roslin stamped his fuot upon the vaken floor, aud 
the missing key rang back to the pressure of his iron 
heel. He applied it to the rude lock that hung at 
the end of the iron bar, and found the baron as he 
had said, quite alone, and in an agony of pain as well 
as rage, at the non-appearance of Hector. 

The absence of Elspeth and Isabella was equally 
strange; but on the opposite bank of the Esk, where 
@ boat was landing, the moon was looking down 
upon the sweetest face, framed in’curls that glittered 
like golden threads upon a hanisome brown cheek, 
glowing with joy and pride, and last, but not least, 
apon the matronly fourm of old Elspeth, quivering 
with the pent-up tear of her master’s indignation. 

A fine-looking man, apparently between forty and 
fiity years of age, was standing on the bank when 
they landed. He heard Hector’s voice, and saw his 
face. It seemed to waken in him some latent emo- 
tion, and he paused, as if about to speak, but seemed 
to change his mind. When they arrived at the inn, 
the same lordly looking man was there, surrounded 
by several servants, who seemed to listen to him 
with the greatest deference, as he gave them orders 
in a calm, quiet voice, speaking in English. 

Hector’s sole anxiety seemed to be to-procure a 
private room fur his companions, and the stranger 
instantly addressed a young man of superior appear- 
ance, and aiter a moment’s conversation, he turned 
to Hector, and offered a room fur his acceptance. 
Too glad to obtain one, Hector uttered a hasty ex- 
pression of thanks, and turned to usher his charge 
into the one pointed out. Again the stranger started 
at the voice. 

‘*It is the very tone of the Leighs,” he said to the 
young man beside Lim. ‘ You have not more the 
sound of the Leigh voice than this stranger.” 

“O father,” answered the English youth, “do not 
prepare yourself for another disappointment. How 
many times since we began to journey, have you 
believed you have found my lost brother?” 

*But this seems so real. Besides, he resembles 
you. I shall see more of him befure I sleep.” 

And when Hectvr appeared again, atter leaving 
Elspeth and Isabella, he drew bim into the room 
opposite, and questioned him of his life. Hector 
answered frankly. He had no wish to conceal any- 
thing. He had longed too deeply fur the unknown 





futher whom he sometimes believed would appear to 





elaim him. And lo, here indeed was the unknown 
father! 





Sir Henry Leigh, a young English baronet, had 
married a poor girl, but one who in all other things 
was his equal, His family had treated her in a way 
that outraged all her sensibilities. On the birth of 
her second child, she became slightly deranged, and 
continued so fur more than two years. Her husband 
banished her tormentors, and tried every means to 
soothe and restore her; but on returning from a 
short absence, he found that she had eluded the 
nurse, and had gone, no one knew whither, carrying 
her youngest boy. 

Half distracted, the husband had searched for 
years without success. Only, as bis son had said, he 
had met with disappointment; but this night he felt 
an intuitive perception of what proved to be the 
joyful truth. 

It was a meeting worthy of the sympathy of the 
world. Hector explained his position, and placed 
the Lady Isabella under his new-found father’s pro- 
tection. They all set off for England the next day, 
and the first step on their arrival, was to summon 
Lord Roslin to Warwickshire to find his sister, who 
was with the aunt of Sir Henry Leigh. The latter 
sent the message, Hector choosing not to appear at 
present, until al! was explained. 

Lord Roslin arrived in hot baste, but the dignity 
and respectability of the family in which his sister 
had found a refuge from the importunities of the 
baron, precluded any refusal to become connected 
with them. He staid to see his sister united formally 
to the Honorabie Hector Leigh, and returned to com- 
fort the crest-fullen baron, who eventually solaced 
his wounded pride by obtaining the hand of a rich 
widowed baroness, much nearer his own age than 
THE LILY OF ROSLIN. 





MELANCHOLY CONDITION OF SPAIN. 

A letter from Madrid says: ‘This house to let,” 
“lodgings tu let,” are the proclamations which hang 
forth from the windows in every plain and street in 
Madrid. There are, at this moment, nearly eight 
thousand vacant apartments in the capital, and the 
sae migration, with its attendant q , is 
noticed in all the great provincial towns. Barcelona, 
Cadiz, and Valencia are but a beggarly account of 
empty houses. Nor is the migration confined to 
persons only—it extends to capital. The thrifty are 
losing all contidence in the stability of the govern- 
ment, or in its promises; they are in constant dread 
of some pronunciamento or revolution, for they know 
how impossible it is for Spain to vegetate much longer 





withdraw their savings from all Spanish securities, 
and invest them abroad, either in France or England. 
This ebb of capital is productive of the usual conse- 
quences, and is one of the many causes which have 
contributed to swell the unparalleled lists of bank- 
ruptcies which are published monthly. Yet is the 
disease one which is susceptible of cure. We have 
had an abundant harvest; the vintage is far above 
the average, the clustering vines shower their grapes, 
and the fields of waving corn pour their wealth into 
the lap of Spain. “ Why, Nature, waste thy wonders 
on such men?” With all these blessings, Spain 
wallows in squalid misery and poverty, whilst north- 
ern nations, even to the Scandinavian group, forced 
to labor hard to extract a scanty barvest from the 
soil which pours forth its plenty into Spanish hands, 
enjoy comparative plenty. The return of brigandage 
is one of the results of the discont: nt. The brigands 
have just carried off the rector of Marem, and one of 
the principal proprietors of his parish. They have 
escaped with their prey into the recesses of the 
Sierra, where the troops do not care to follow them; 
for the name of their chief, Varginar, or Barginar, is 
a watchword throughout the hills, and his betrayers 
would vainly seek for shelter from his partisans, even 
in the very antechambers of the palace, or on the 
steps of the altar. 


THE CHOLERA MIST IN IRELAND. 
‘The cholera mist, it would appear, has been seen 
in Ireland. ‘In one of the years in which the 
cholera visited this country,” says a correspondent 
of a Dublin paper, ‘‘I was told that an observer liv- 
ing near the city of Limerick was struck by a most 
peculiar. black cloud which unexpectedly and sud- 
denly appeared and hung over the city for séme 
considerable time, and vanished without rain or any 
other appreciable reason for its disappearance. After 
the cloud had gone, the first outbreak of cholera 
took place. On mentioning this fact about the 
cholera mist to a most intelligent and experienced 
person, I was informed that he had experienced a 
similar case himse]{—that a most curious smell, such 
as evolved frem stable manure, was perceived, and, 
after examining, there appeared to be no adequate 
cause fur the odor. It was confined to one spot, and 
seemed like a thick fog or steam, with the peculiar 
aforesaid stench. After this, there was, in the ad- 
joining village, an epidemic of jaundice. The same 
appearance was perceived a short time afterwards, in 
a locality near the furmer one.” 
-t—_—<-2 > 
INFLUENCE OF GOOD MEN.—The influence of the 
good man ceases not at death. He, as the visible 
agent, is removed, but the light and influence of bis 
example still remain; and the moral elements of this 
world will long show the traces of their vigor and 
purity, just asthe western sky, after the sun has 
set, still betrays the glowing traces of the departed 
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THE TWO STOLEN KISSES, 

Friend Dick and I being with two lovely girls, 

Friend Dick became so bold as t* steal a kiss; 

Whereat the much offended tossed her curls, 

And cried, “ You wretch! I'll pay you back for this!" 
Her fair friend, pleased at her confusion, cricd: 

“ Where did he kiss you ?"’ but she would not speak; 
“1 "i tell you where it was," I quick replied, 

And printed a sweet kiss upon her cheek, 

M. Ruin de Fye has raised a capital of twenty mil- 
lions of francs, to build an international theatre in 
Paris, to tain seven tl 1 one bundred and 
sixty persons, for opera and historical drama. The 
stage will be sufficiently large to enable three thou- 
sand performers to be on it at one time. 


Governor Fairchild, of Wi in, was 
at Philadelphia the other day toa gentleman, who 
observed, as he took his left hand, that he had lost 
his right arm. “ Yes,” said the governor, in reply, 
“| attended « convention at Gettysburg, in 1863, and 
met a Southern delegate who was very anxious to 
walk arm-in-arm with me, and when we separated, 
I fuund that the embrace had been rather costly.” 


The fancies of the insane are sometimes very ridicu- 
lous. That of a deranged soldier out West is in point. 
He imagines that he has been “ paying his addresses 
to a young lady who reciprocates his passion, and 
that lately the young lay offering to kiss him, he re- 
fused the salute because previous kissing on his and 
her part had raised lumps on the end of his nose.” 
Don’t tell the girls that kissing is a token of insanity. 


The Catholic priest at Lee publicly reprimanded 
one of his flock in church one Sunday lately, for be- 
ing negligent in paying his pew rent. Thedelinquent 
arose and “spoke out in meeting” in reply, where- 
upon the reverend father laid aside his dignity, came 
down from the pulpit, and shook the offending mem- 
ber by the collar till he subsided into a respectful 
silence. 

Napoleon, once in the gallery of the Louvre, tarned 
from a picture to Baron Denou, raying, “That isa 
fine picture, Denou.”—** Yes, immortal,” was the re- 
ply. “How long will this picture and a statae last,” 
said Napoleon. “The picture five hundred years, 
and the statue five thousand, sire.”—‘ And this you 
call immortality ?” 

That was an affectionate daughter who, when pur- 
chasing some mourning goods, was asked if there 
had been a death in the family, replied, “No, not 
exactly, but L expect the old lady will go under fn 
abouta week, and I thought I would have my mourn- 
ing ready.” 

Aman in New York who was recently robbed of a 
thousand dollars, but had two more left, was asked 
why he did not apply to the police. He replied that 
he was atraid they would require the other two thou- 
sand to compromise with the thief. 

“ Ben, why were you out so late last night?”—“ It 
wasn’t so very late—only a quarter of twelve.” 
* How dare you sit there and tell me that? I was 
awake when you came, and looked at my watch. It 
was three o’clock.”— Well, isn’t that a quarter of 
twelve?” 

A colored woman at Cairo, apparently dead of 
cholera, was put in a coffin to be interred, when the 
husband arrived, who had the coffia opened, when 
sigus of life appeared, and the woman was taken out, 
resuscitated, and is now attending to her household 
duties. 


The lamented Lincoln was talking one day with a 
Western man who swore yery freely. The President. 
interrupted him with “ What religion do you belong 
to?”—* I don’t know as I belong to any; but if Lam 
anything, I’m a Presbyterian.”—“ Hum, a Presbyte- 
rian, I thought you must be an Episcopalian, you 
sweur so ike Seward.” 

A despatch from Mobile says that on the 2: ult., on 
the Florida coast, tifteen miles from land, an island 
was thrown up by vulcanic influence to the height of 
ninety feet above the water level, and nieasuring 
seventeen hundred feet in circumference. 

A doctor in St. Louis, who had been absent on a 
week’s tour, learned on his return that notice of his 
absence had been published as fullows :—* There were 
last week seventy-five less deaths than the week 
previous.” 
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Pin-ta-jen, the Chinese mandarin, ts going it very 
fast in Paris. He lives in fine style, spends oceans of 
money, patronizes the opera, the gardens, the ladies, 
etc., and shows himself a button ot the first order. 

A St. Louis paper of the 30th ult. says, “There 
have been only three ministers of the gospel incar- 
cerated in jail or mobbed in Missouri during the past 
week, That's moderate.” 
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The Mobile Times says a man was recently foand 
dead without a bead. A letter was found on the 

















yor ge to a confession of some sort, broke forth, 
“Well, master, I made it, but 1'll surely never do it 
agaiu!” 








dead man’s person, which ran thus:—“I have put 

an end to my own life—I was tired of existence in 

this ungrateful land, and I left of my own free will.) 
‘here is money in my drawer sufficient to pay my 
funeral expenses. As for my name, try not to dis- 

cover it. To prevent identification, 1 have hidden 

my own bead where you never will fins it.” 

“ Who mate the world?” asked a teacher of a little 
boy who had not been long in school. The boy shook 
his head and said nothing. The teacher threatened 
to whip him unless he answered. The boy, feeling , 





























claim him, And lo, here indeed was the unknown 
father! 

Sir Henry Leigh, a young English baronet, had 
married a poor girl, but one who in all other things 
was his equal. His family had treated her in a way 
that outraged all her sensibilities. On the birth of 
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her second child, she became slightly deranged, and 
continued so fur more than two years. Her husband 
banished her tormentors, and tried every means to 
soothe and restore her; but on returning from a 
short absence, he found that she had eluded the 
nurse, and had gone, no one knew whither, carrying 
her youngest boy. 

Half distracted, the husband had hed for 
years without success. Only, as bis son had said, he 
had met with disappointment; but this night he felt 
an intuitive perception of what proved to be the 
joyful truth. 

It was a meeting worthy of the sympathy of the 
world. Hector explained his position, and placed 
the Lady Isabella under his new-found father’s pro- 
tection. They all set off for England the next day,’ 
and the first step on their arrival, was to summon 
Lord Roslin to Warwickshire to find his sister, who 
was with the aunt of Sir Henry Leigh. The latter 
sent the message, Hector choosing not to appear at 
present, until all was explained. 

Lord Roslin arrived in hot baste, but the dignity 
and respectability of the family in which his sister 
had found a refuge from the importunities of the 
baron, precluded any refusal to become connected 
withthem. He staid to see his sister united formally 
to the Honorable Hector Leigh, and returned to com- 
fort the crest-fullen baron, who eventually solaced 
his wounded pride by obtaining the hand of a rich 
widowed baroness, much nearer his own age than 
THE LILY OF ROSLIN, 








MELANCHOLY CONDITION OF SPAIN. 

A letter from Madrid says: ‘This house to let,” 
“lodgings tu let,” are the proclamations which hang 
forth from the windows in every plain and street in 
Madrid. There are, at this moment, nearly eight 
thousand vacant apartments in the capital, and the 
same migration, with its attendant conseq , is 
noticed in all the great provincial towns. Barcelona, 
Cadiz, and Valencia are but a beggarly account of 
empty houses. Nor is the migration confined to 
persons only—it extends to capital. The thrifty are 
losing all contidence in the stability of the govern- 
ment, or in its promises; they are in constant dread 
of some pronunciamento or revolution, for they know 
how impossible it is for Spain to vegetate much longer 





under the present rulers and dynasty; therefure they fe 


withdraw their savings from all Spanish securities, 
and invest them abroad, either in France or England. 
This ebb of capital is productive of the usual conse- 
quences, and is one of the many causes which have 
contributed to swell the unparalleled lists of bank- 
ruptcies which are published monthly. Yet is the 
disease one which is susceptible of cure. We have 
had an abundant harvest; the vintage is far above 
the average, the clustering vines shower their grapes, 
and the fields of waving corn pour their wealth into 
the lap of Spain. “ Why, Nature, waste thy wonders 
on such men?” With all these blessings, Spain 
wallows in squalid misery and poverty, whilst north- 
ern nations, even to the Scandinavian group, forced 
to labor hard to extract a scanty harvest from the 
soil which pours forth its plenty into Spanish hands, 
enjoy comparative plenty. The return of brigandage 
is one of the results of the discont: nt. The brigands 
have just carried off the rector of Marem, and one of 
the principal proprietors of his parish. They have 
escaped with their prey into the recesses of the 
Sierra, where the troops do not care to follow them; 
for the name of their chief, Varginar, or Barginar, is 
a watchword throughout the hills, and his betrayers 
would vainly seek for shelter from his partisans, even 
in the very antechambers of the palace, or on the 
steps of the altar. 





THE CHOLERA MIST IN IRELAND. 
‘The cholera mist, it would appear, has been seen 
in Ireland. ‘In one of the years in which the 
cholera visited this country,” says a correspondent 
of a Dublin paper, ‘‘I was told that an observer liv- 
ing near the city of Limerick was struck by a most 
peculiar. black cloud which unexpectedly and sud- 
denly appeared and hung over the city for some 
considerable time, and vanished without rain or any 
other appreciable reason for its disappearance. After 
the cloud had gone, the first outbreak of cholera 
took place. On mentioning this fact about the 
cholera mist to a most intelligent and experienced 
person, 1 was informed that he had experienced a 
similar case himsel{—that a most curious smell, such 
as evolved from stable manure, was perceived, and, 
after examining, there appeared to be no adequate 
cause for the odor. It was confined to one spot, and 
seemed like a thick fog or steam, with the peculiar 
aforesaid stench. After this, there was, in the ad- 
joining village, an epidemic of jaundice. The same 
appearance was perceived a short time afterwards, in 
a locality near the turmer one.” 
-t—_om > 
INFLUENCE OF GOOD MEN.—The influence of the 
good man ceases not at death. He, as the visible 
agent, is removed, but the light and influence of his 
example still remain; and the moral elements of this 
world will long show the traces of their vigor and 
purity, just as the western sky, after the sun has 
set, still betrays the glowing traces of the departed 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE TWO STOLEN KISSES. 
Friend Dick and I being with two lovely girls, 

Friend Dick became so bold as t* steal a kiss; 
Whereat the much offended tossed her curls, 

And cried, “ You wretch! I'll pay you back for this!" 
Her fair friend, pleased at her confusion, cried: 

“ Where did he kiss you ?'’’ but she would not speak; 
“I'll tell you where it was,"' I quick replied, 

And printed a sweet kiss upon her cheek. 

M. Ruin de Fye has raised a capital of twenty mil- 
lions of francs, to build an international theatre in 
Paris, to tain seven th 1 one bundred and 
sixty persons, fur opera and historical drama. The 
stage will be sufficiently large to enable three thou- 
sand performers to be on it at one time. 


Governor Fairchild, of Wisconsin, was introduced 
at Philadelphia the other day to a gentleman, who 
observed, as he took his left hand, that he had lost 
his right arm. “ Yes,” said the governor, in reply, 
“‘T attended « convention at Gettysburg, in 1863, and 
met a Southern delegate who was very anxious to 
walk arm-in-arm with me, and when we separated, 
I found that the embrace had been rather costly.” 

The fancies of the insane are sometimes very ridicu- 
lous. Thatof a deranged soldier out West is in point. 
He imagines that he has been “ paying his addresses 
to a young lady who reciprocates his passion, and 
that lately the young lady offering to kiss him, he re- 
fused the salute because previous kissing on his and 
her part had raised lumps on the end of his nose.” 
Don't tell the girls that kissing is a token of insanity. 

The Catholic priest at Lee publicly reprimanded 
one of his flock in church one Sunday lately, for be- 
ing negligent in paying his pew rent. Thedelinquent 
arose and “spoke out in meeting” in reply, where- 
upon the reverend father laid aside his dignity, came 
down from the pulpit, and shook the offending mem- 
ber by the collar till he subsided into a respectful 
silence. 

Napoleon, once in the gallery of the Louvre, turned 
from a picture to Baron Denou, saying, “ That is a 
fine picture, Denou.”—** Yes, immortal,” was the re- 
ply. ‘How long will this picture and a statue last,” 
said Napoleon. “The picture five hundred years, 
and the statue five thousand, sire.”—‘“ And this you 
call immortality ?” 


That was an affectionate daughter who, when pur- 
chasing some mourning goods, was asked if there 
had been a death in the family, replied, “No, not 
exactly, but L expect the old lady will, go under in 
abouta week, and I thought I would have my mourn- 
ing ready.” 

A man in New York who was recently robbed of a 
thousand dollars, but had two more left, was asked 
why he did not apply to the police. He replied that 
he was atraid they would require the other two thou- 
sand to compromise with the thief. 

* Ben, why were you out so late last night?”—“ It 
wasn’t so very late—only a quarter of twelve.” 
“How dare you sit there and tell me that? I was 
awake when you came, and looked at my watch. It 
was three o’clock.”— Well, isn’t that a quarter of 
twelve?” 


A colored woman at Cairo, apparently dead of 
cholera, was put in a coffin to be interred, when the 
husband arrived, who had the coffin opened, when 
signs of life appeared, and the woman was taken out, 
resuscitated, and is now attending to her 








hold 


Hluch in Pittle. 


The current has changed. Gold is now shipped 
from England to the United States. 

Eight thousand Danish emigrants are expected in 
this country in a short time. 

The Democratic papers blame the President for 
making speeches and taking a journey. 

The amount of gold at the disposal of the United 
States is $82,000,000, 

The colored men of New York are forming protec- 
tive unions, 

At one of the gambling tables of Germany, a Rus- 
sian countess has lost $4,000,000 in ten years. 

All the workmen at the navy yard have had their 
wages reduced. 

It is proposed to send to the Paris Exhibition a 
model of a Boston school. 

A noted Englishman says that America can be 
counted on for help in case of need. Indeed. 

In Buckland there is 4 maniac who has been con- 
fined in a cage for fifty years. 

Out West some severe flvods are reported. Much 
damage was done, 

As fall feed comes up, let butter come down, is the 
prayer of the consumers. 

An armed patrol is organized for the protection of 
persons and property in the city of Columbus. 

Maine farmers complain seriously about the hop 
crop. 

A stock raiser in Western Texas has his brand on 
thirty thousand head of cattle. 

Sections of Texas are overrun with cattle belonging 
to any one who can catch and brand them. 

Punch calls Louis Napoleon the European umpire 
and commission agent. 

One Oliver Bratts, of Winchester, Alabama, lately 
kicked bis wife to death. 

New Orleans is said to be the only city that paid 
more income tax in 1866 than 1865. 

Aman in Scuth Carolina sends a boy thirty miles 
on horseback every day to get his daily paper. 

A young lady of New York recently lost her ward- 
robe valued at $30,000. It was burned. 

Turkey is to send a diplomatic representative to 
this country. 

Maximilian will soon leave Mexico for Europe. His 
game is nearly ended. 

It has been voted to no longer award medals to 
girls in our schools. Diplomas will be given. 

The needle’s eye—the hole that Austria came out 
at. 

The jolly Princess Teck is giving gay parties in 
Vienna. 

The Emperor of Austria is just thirty-five years 
old, and is about “ used up.” 

A class in parlor-skating is being taught in New 
Bedford. 

The discovery of a musical composition by Mozart 
at the age of ten years is announced. 

A cotemporary thinks Bismarck’s object is the 
Prussification of Germany. 

Rich people in cities are reviving the old fashion of 
bereavement—walking to funerals. 

A Mrs. Porch, one hundred and twenty-one years 
of age, lives in the mountains of East Tennessee. 

Recently two New York thieves stole an omnibus 
and two horses. They’ll have a ferry next time. 

A man in Brooklyn, N. Y., threw his wife out of a 
second-story window somewhat to her damage. 

In Kansas a university is being erected for the 


a +3. 


ed of Indians. 





duties. 


The lamented Lincoln was talking one day with a 
Western man who swore very freely. The President. 
interrupted him with “ What religion do you belong 
to?”—“T don’t know as I belong to any; but if [am 
anything, I’m a Presbyterian.”—“ Hum, a Presbyte- 
rian. I thought you must be an Episcopalian, you 
Sweur so like Seward.” 

A despatch from Mobile says that on the 2 ult., on 
the Florida coast, tifteen miles from land, an island 
was thrown up by volcanic influence to the height of 
ninety feet above the water level, and measuring 
seventeen hundred feet in circumference. 


A doctor in St. Louis, who had been absent on a 
week’s tour, learned on his return that notice of his 
absence had been published as fullows :—" There were 
last week seventy-five less deaths than the week 
previous.” 


Pin-ta-jen, the Chinese mandarin, is going it very 
fast in Paris. He lives in fine style, spends oceans of 
money, patronizes the opera, the gardens, the ladies, 
etc., and shows himself a button ot the first order. 

A St. Louis paper of the 30th ult. says, “There 
have been only three ministers of the gospel incar- 
cerated in jail or mobbed in Missouri during the past 
week, That’s moderate.” 


The Mobile Times says a man was recently found 
dead without a head. <A letter was found on the 
dead man’s person, which ran thus:—I have put 
an end to my own life—I was tired of existence in 
this ungrateful land, and I left of my own free will. 
There is money in my drawer suflicient to pay my 
funeral expenses. As for my name, try not to dis- 
cover it. To prevent identification, 1 have hidden 
my own head where you never will fin.t it.” 


“ Who made the world?” asked a teaclier of a little 
boy who had not been long in school. The boy shook 
his head and said nothing. The teacher threatened 
to whip him unless he answered. The boy, feeling 
impelled to a confession of some sort, broke forth, 
“ Well, master, I made it, but 1’ll surely never do it 
again!” 


The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad purchases in the 
city of St. Louis amount to $1,000,000 annually. 

Immense cornfields are seen in Northern Missouri, 
without a rod of fence around them. 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln proposes to pass the winter 
at the Metropolitan Hotel in New York. 

A New York fall style of hat is named after the 
trotting horse Dexter. 

Since the war, house rents in Mobile have advanced 
four hundred per cent. 

A benetit to a fireman’s widow in New York yielded 
$3538. 

The three theatres irr Mexico are said to be doing a 
very profitable business. 

Miss Taylor, of Lebanon, Ohio, was shot dead, re- 
cently, by a rejected suitor. 

In New York, while a wife was dying with cholera, 
her husband got drunk on her medicine. 

The Russiau Prince Ouronsnow is the present | lion 
in New York. 








Plarriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Charles W. Bangs, 
of Roxbury, and Mivs Marianna Mansfield, 

By Rev. Mr. Craft, Mr. Benj au w. Felton, of St. Al 
bans, Vt., and Miss Annie E. Moor 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Jern J. 
Saltery, of California, and Miss Mary E. Starkweather. 

At Woburn, by Rev Mr. Tt ownley, Mr. Joseph L. Brain- 
ard, of Boston, and Miss Anna T. Edwards. 

At Sonth Attleboro’, by Rev. Mr oa Mr. Edward 7; 
Lee, of Boston, and Miss Millie U. Brow 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Rogers, Mr. D. H. Glancherd, 
of East Stoughton, and Miss Sarah F. Lawton 


Deaths. 











In this citv, Dr. A. A apna 61; Mr. Hezekiah heen 
55; Mr. Richz ird Cresse, 

At Charlestown, Mr. E Sdward Pratt, 65. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Hannah G. Ladd, 57. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary D. 0 pham, 82. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Lucy ¥ rhipple, 66. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Rhoda Pierce. 45. 

At Woburn, Mrs. Celende Thompson, 70. * 

At West Newton, Mr. Benjamin Stephenson, 77. 

At Quincy, Mr. George Williams, 77. 

At Cohasset, Rev E. Q. Sewall. 70. 








At Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Zadoc Long, Jr., 32. 





The Bouscheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union ) 

Fried mashed Potatoes in various shapes. 

Roast twelve fine potatoes; when done, take out the 
interior, which form into a ball; when cold, put them 
into a mortar, with a piece of butter half the size of 
the ball; pound them well together, season with a 
little salt, pepper, chopped eschalots, chopped pars- 
ley, and grated nutmeg, mix them with the yolks of 
six, and two whole eggs; then form into croquettes 
about the size and shape of a sinall egg, and bread- 
crumb them twice over, and fry them to a light 
brown color in a stewpan of hot lard, and serve as 
garniture where required. 





Pound Cake. 

Take one pound of white sugar and three-quarters 
of a pound of butter beat toa cream; ten egga, the 
whites and yolks beaten separately; add the yolks, 
well beaten, to the butter and sugar; add a glass of 
white wine, half a teaspoonful of mace, halt a nut- 
meg, or any flavor that is preferred. Beat it well to- 
gether; add the whites, and beat it until it is well 
mixed; add a pound of fluur, beat it in well, and 
strew in a cupful of dried currants. Bake it in tin 
square pans half an hour. 





Sponge Cake. 

One pound of white sugar and the yolks of twelve 
eggs well beaten together; add the rind of a lemon 
grated, and the juice of halfa one; beat it very light; 
then aud the whites of the eggs well beaten; beat it 
tifteen minutes; add three-quarters of a pound or 
flour, and beat it just enough to mix the flour in. 
Bake it in deep, square pans, or in a wooden box, 
half an hour; try it with a straw; when the cake is 
done it will not adhere to the straw. 





A common Loaf Cake. 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter, a pound and 
a half of brown sugar, and beat them well together; 
then add one pint of molasses, one pint of sour milk, 
one spoonful of saleratus, five eggs, one spoonful of 
cloves, one of allspice, one of cinnamon, one nutmeg, 
and three pounds of flour, and then two pounds of 
currants, and one of stoned raisins. This will make 
about three loaves. Bake it two hours. 








"PEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles; 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ‘oe The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE bas ty ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By D . H. RoBrinson. 

No. 3.—THE aneeen SEC > ae or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: bee) The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENI 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, ‘The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masonk Ben: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, bo hem 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By Lrevrenant MuRRayY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD W “tes H: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN BAMED: or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUsS Coss, J 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL, CORONETs or, The Heir 
and Mie Usurper. By Sytvanus Co B, dR. k. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
— oi Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

7OURE. 


og yd MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Ms. 
00 


No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTO: 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: nll The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No, 147.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 

‘Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mus. CaAKkoLinE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: ~ Straggles 
of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN FIT 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 

oi of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: mtg Mother Church 
Ti ceed. By Jane G. Aust 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
kta of Austria. . By GEo. L. AIKEN 

No —RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the tin. By MARGARET BLOUNT. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Oi Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CartTNey. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brites of the Bahamas. By [larry HazenTon. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JES*tE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GAaxRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: are The 
Danghter of the Sea. By Gzeorce L. Ark 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of he stuiacheaees 
Colony. By Miss JANE HowAk 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. oe Wu. H. BuSHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
> tah Peris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

No, 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
camaate r of Colonial Times, By Lizut. Murray. 


“No. 34.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MaArGaret 


BLOUNT. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Worult of White | 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN 
For sale by ail newsmen, or sent by wall, ost-paid, 
upon raetet Ten Centseach. Addre tae A 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, ns BLISHERS, 





Boston, Masa. 
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BRIGLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with oad 
orivinal engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishme nt, and 
the copyright is secured a tolaw. We will send 
single co fes by mail, post for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-pvid, for one dollar. 

THF DEATH-TOUCH: or, wie. Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MALCOLM J. Ekry 

THE BRIDE OF THE At LANT: Cc: ns | The Se- 
cret ofthe Sea. By FRANCIs A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The heuneige of the 

Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

MM ep be ree tid The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 

400 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Booret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAG 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: aa The pervemee of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigUTENANT MURKA 

THE RENEGADE: on Lind Secrets of he Gulf 
Mill. By Matcoim J. 

REDPATH: or, The weesenen Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGES: ote Zee Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLI 

ROSALTHE: or, “ne Prennene a Kentucky. By 

Da. J. H. Rosinso 

THE OUTLAW: a The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: 2 — Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIs A. DURIV 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HarkyY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: 3 or, The | Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, the Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANcIs A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or Fhe! Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. 

ADAM PEVER LEIGH: ‘abe be Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: 8 ve The ‘Mysterious 
Protector. By JouN B. WILLIAMS, 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Sin setea’ {, SS A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. y MATTHEW S.VINTON, 

THE ned Bonen — Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C, BURD: 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE 

THE KING OF THE = A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLIN 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: oF, » Calypee the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS COBB 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: ao = Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizuTENANT MuR 

THESTORM CHILDREN :or,The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy.ivanus Co 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: he The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

mee ty hd te NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Kosi 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The | Ressinn and Circas- 
sian. By AvusTIN C. BurD 

THE RED REVENGER: oF ‘The Pirate King of 
the Floridas,. By Nep BuntTLi 

eae TisRoniseon., or, The! Light Dragoons. 

OBINSO 

THEt one: OWN: or, The Secret ae) er. ATale 

of Wrong aot Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. Tie Pearlof Pee "Points A Tale of 
New York. By GeorGz L. A 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or. The EE Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAI 6 a GOLD : or, The Priestessof 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H, Robinson, 

THEGOLD FIEND: on Sirs on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poo 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Binate the 
Backwoo.lsman, By LIEUTENANT MURR 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scouge of the Antilles, 
By SYLVANUS COBB, JR 

BIANCA: at The Star of the Mig an A ms Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGuUsTINE J. H. DuG 

THE LOST HEIR: or, =, Boke rt on Lazza 
rone. By Sy_tvanus Coss, J 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children a et Border 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

72 REBEL SPY: or, The Senate Sebananeens 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS, 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling eater 4 paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 

ever published inthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 

the brim with tales, sketches,adventures ,wit, humor, 
poetry , editorials, ete., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the da 

TerMs—Three Dollarsa Year; two od ek 00; seven 
copes alert single number, six 

r e Union and FLAG will oe sent one year, for 

$6. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pv else Al 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 

This popular and widely circulated Magazine hav now 
reached an edition unequalled in this count Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
i 














s complete in itsel/, embracing a great variety of tales. 
| sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMS—81.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
oston, Mass. 
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THE FLAG 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUTUMN. 


BY ELLEN MALVIN. 
RAN 


She binds her brow with aster blooms 
And the sunflower's yellow rays; 
She fastens the flow of her forest robes 
With a girdle of grape-vine sprays; 
While jauntily over her forehead nod 
The sunny plumes of the golden-rod. 


Stealthily stealing adown the glens, 
Where the lithe young maples stand, 
She kindles the blood in their ardent veins 
With a touch of her passing hand; 
And her foot, on the hillside chesnut-crowned, 
Falleth in color instead of sound. 


Down from the wood to the meadow brook, 
In a wayward mood she trips, 

Her brown wrists wreathed with the jewel flower, 
And the gentian's cup at her lips. 

And, staining the sheen of her emerald vest, 

The blovd-red cardinals on her breast. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 











CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


LITTLE BENNY GOES BERRYING. 





BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


**Q, AINT it good?” 

**Mine’s got more guod stuff than yours!” 

Thus chattered a lot of ragged little berry-pickers 
at the door, each with a bite of tart in their mouths, 

“What is it, marm?” 

“Currant jam,” answered Benny’s mother, who 
had just given them the tarts. _ 

“‘ Come again next Monday,” she continued, as the 
queer little boys and girls turned down the lane. 
There were the baskets and pails of blackberries sit- 
ting’all in a row on the table in the kitchen, nice ripe 
berries every one. 

Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, all grew on 
the farm—plenty of them; only some poor idle chil- 
dren living on the next road below would steal them 
away to sell in the city. As Benny and Jenny and 
Maggie couldn't go after berries very often, the little 
thieves usually got the most of them. But Irish 
Maggie found them out; and Benny’s mother made 
friends of them by hiring the poor children to pick the 
berries for her. 

When Monday came there was rain, and the berry- 
pickers didn’t come; nor on the next day, either; so 
Benny, Jenny and Juhu took their baskets and went 
where the berries grew, over by the woods in the 
pasture. Before they got there Joel came striding 
along after them with his dish. As they came near 
the berry patch, half a dozen blue jays flew screaming 
to an oak tree near by, where they held a noisy 
council, easing their hunger 4 little with the young 
acorns. 

“O, what’s ’em?” cried Benny, as a flock of yellow- 
ish-brown birds, with crests on their heads, flew away, 
one after another, from the bushes. 

“They are cherry-birds,” said John. 

“Do ’ey eat cherries? I should think ’e stones 
would choke ’em,”’ continued Benny. 

“They don’t try to swallow the stones, as little boys 
do sometimes. They put the cherry in a crotch be- 
tween two limbs and eat off the pulp, as the robin 
does with the large red cherries,” answered John. 

“T should think ’e cherry would roll off,” said 
Benny. 

“* Perhaps the bird puts his foot on it,” John replied. 

Then there was a rattling in the blackberry bushes, 
and out went four or five robins with their crops full 
of berries, scolding because they had been disturbed 
at their feast. 

Benny and Jenny searched among the straight, 
slender bushes outside; but these were baby bushes, 
only a year old, and didn’t have any berries. John 
plunged among the great, rough, briery ones, that 
hada bend in their backs from the great clusters of 
berries they held. 

Among the blackberry bushes there were scattered 
their more delicate cousins, the raspberry bushes, 
with fruit dry and withered, or juicy and decaying. 
Joln and Jenny made their fingers fly from bush to 
basket, but, somehow, Benny’s fingers would go to 
his mouth when he got # berry in them. 

* Don’t put the blackberries in your pocket,” said 
John, looking in Benny’s empty basket. 

“I don’t put ’em in my pocket! I put’em in my 
mouth,” answered Benny, stopping a little laugh 
with a big berry. 

“ That wont fill your basket,” said John, 

“*T want to see if ey are ripe.” 

“Put them in your basket, and I'll make youa 
riddle when we get home,” said John. So Benny 
shut his mouth and opened his basket. 

Joel hak got along with his dish now, but it was 
half full of salt. 

“You mean to keep your berries, don’t you, Joel?” 
said Benny. 

“Keep ’em! yes; guess I’ll keep ’em till I eat em.” 
And he sat hisdish down, and made his long arms 





— 


Joel was a Welchman, and—not a thief, like Taffy, 
but a good honest farmer. Yet he liked beef and 
mutton b ‘nes, and was very fond of sour milk, strong 
cheese and onions, and a plenty of them. 

Benny found a great bush of nice raspberries, but 
*twoukin’t do to put them in the basket with the 
blackberries, he thought, so he put them in his mouth, 
as Joel did. When he got to the top of the bush there 
was a little green snake wound among the leaves and 
berries. Benny turned and ran to Jolm, and got 
hold of his hand, 

“John!” said he, in a frightened whisper, “’ere’s 
snakes on ’e bushes eatin’ ’e berries.” 

“Atter insects, 1 suspect,” said John, but he went 
to see. 

Benny and Jenny were coming to look also, but 
Joel took the snake up by the tail and they both ran 
away. The poor little snake twisted and bent about, 
but couldn’t touch anything; so he had to hang head 
downward. Then Joel let him run along his arm, 
still holding him by the tail. Benny came up and 
threatened him with a stick, and the snake shook his 
forked red tongue at him. 

“T guess he wants to talk,” said Benny. He shook 
the stick at him again, and the snake coiled up on 
Joel’s hand, then jumped at the stick and bit it. Joel 
put his other hand up and snapped his finger at him, 
and the snake struck his finger and bit it. Toil had 
made his skin thick and hard, and he thought the 
snake’s teeth couldn’t get. through it; but a little 
sharp one did go through, and brought the blood. 

“O, you vile varmin!” cried Joel, “take that!” 
And he gave him one jerk, as you would snap a whip, 
then a throw that sent him whirling a lomg ways 
through the air. 

“ What will you do with your finger?” cried Jenny, 
in alarm. 

“Oot! that’s naught. It’s better’n a cat-scrawtch,” 
answered Joel. 

“A green snake’s bite isn’t poison,” said John. 


Benny found a path through the bushes where they 
all bent over the top, leaving just room for him to go 
through stooping. Looking along over his head, he 
could see the bunches of ripe berries as big as your 
thumb, and so ripe that when he touched them they 
would drop right off into his hand. Then he heard 
something stir among the leaves; and he thought of 
the snake and tried to turn back, but could not, so he 
scrambled ahead to the other side. 

“Chip! skip to me chink!” cried something that 
scampered away over the leaves, as Benny rushed out. 

“O, you here, little Chipmunk?” cried he, turning 

round and peering through the bushes. 
r Carlo heard him, and came rushing about, and soon 
smelt out his hiding-p'ace under a large flat rock. 
It was too large to litt, but Joel broke off a stout dead 
branch from the beech tree overhead, and putting an 
end beneath the stone he raised up one side, and 
Carlo rushed in. Chipmunk was out of sight though; 
but there was his hole ranning far under the roots of 
the trees. In the hollow under the stone, there was 
a heap of dry berries that he had gathered tor winter 
preserves. They couldn’t catch the squirrel, so Joel 
dropped the stone back, leaving everything exactly 
as he had found it. 

Carlo was very much disappointed, and went nosing 
about among the bushes. Finally he discovered a 
mouse in a bunch of dried grass; and he very quickly 
stowed him away, just as if he was a nice sort of 
blackberry. 

Joel now took up his salt-dish, and went on to find 
the sheep and feed them; but John and Benny and 
Jenny staid till they had got all the ripe berries, then 
turned bomeward. 

Benny lingered at the brook watching the fishes, 
and Juhn and Jenny got ahead. He ran on to over- 
take them, but tumbled down and spilled some of his 
berries. Before trying to pick them up, Benny went 
to the brook to wash the dirt from his hands that he 
got on when he fell. He sat on a broad, low stone 
washing himself, when a large grasshopper alighted 
onthe bank a little below him. Instantly a snake 
that had been lying coiled in the grass struck at the 
grasshopper, caught him in his mouth and ate him 
up. He was a long time swallowing him; he didn’t 
chew him enough, Benny thought, and the grass- 
hopper stuck in his throat. Benny kept still a long 
time watching the snake, which did not notice him. 
1t was about two feet long, and there was a narrow 
stripe of black along the top of his back, and a yellow 
stripe running along each side of it, and bis belly was 
almost white. It was of the kind called striped snake. 
It is not poisonous, but can bite almost as hard as a 
mouse. It lives on grasshoppers, flies, bugs, crickets, 
and other insects. 

At last Benny moved, and the snake immediately 
swelled up twice ‘as large as he was before, as if he 
was trying to be as large as Benny. And be raised 
his head and shook his fiery tongue threateningly at 
him. Benny began to be frightened, and got up to 
run away; and then the snake started to run away 
too. Benny seized a stick that laid close by, and 
chased him. He got ahead of the snake, and turned 
him toward the brook, and his snakeship tumbled off 
the bauk into the water. He went all under; but 
presently he cawe wriggling along to the top. Then 
he ran away on the water very fast, finally disappear- 
ing under the bank, where Benny couldn’t find him. 
So he went back for his berries, and found a pair of 
robins picking them up; but they didn’t put any in 
the basket. 

“Go way, you ugly thieves!” cried Benny, running 
at them furiously. He gathered all that had no 
sand sticking to them, then went home as quickly as 
he could. 





‘*O, where are your berries, Benuy? Your basket 
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isn’t half so fullas mine!” cried Jennie, as he showed 
them to their mother. 
“Robins ate em up,” said he, sorrowfully. 
“ Two-legged robins, I guess!” said John, laughing. 
‘No ’ey wern’t; ’ey had wings,” replied Benny, 
stoutly. 
“They must be funny rubins—without any legs!” 
**Ey had two legs and two wings. I spilt ’e berries, 
and when I was gone to ’e brook ’ey eat ’em up,” re- 
plied Benny, in a last attempt to make John un- 
derstand. 
**O! O yes! I perceive,” said he. 
“You said you'd tell a riddle when we got home, 
Jobn,” said Benny. 
* Well, call Jenny and I’ll tell it.” 
JOHN'S RIDDLE, 
Green as prass— 
‘Tisn't grass! 
Red as fire— 
*Lisn't fire! 
Black as coal— 
But 'tisn't coal! 
Green and red are hard and sour, 
Leave them in their leafy bower; 
Black is large and soft and sweet— 
Black alone is good to eat. 
Open wide the gates of pearl, 
Black is good for boy and girl. 
“Now, guess my riddle,” said John. 
Benny opened his basket and put a big blackberry 
between his teeth. ‘’At’s what ’tis,” said he, 
“ Well, don’t illustrate with the largest berries any 
more,” said John. Then Maggie came and carried 
all the baskets away. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR. . 

At seven o’clock the emperor enters his closet. The 
first persons his majesty receives are Dr. Conneau, 
the manager of the imperial charities, and M. Th. 
Melin, the treasurer of the privy purse. They come 
to report the alms they distributed the previous day, 
and to receive instructions for the distributions to be 
made during the day. When they leave his majesty 
they repair to the empress and to the imperial prince, 
who, young a8 he is, already has his poor and his 
wretched dependents. Atter their departure, M. 
Conti, the chief secretary, and M. Pietri, the private 
secretary, come to report the petitions addressed to 
his majesty on the previous day, and to receive his 
orders thereupon. These visits occupy his majesty 
until ten o’clock. Then Felix introduces the learned 
men, writers and artists from whom his majesty has 
ordered work, and who come to present it. A little 
before twelve o'clock, M., the grand officers (grand 
chamberlain, etc.) come to the imperial closet to make 
their respective reports. 

At twelve o’clock the emperor goes up stairs to 
breakfast in the empress’s rooms. There is nobody 
present at this breakfast except his majesty, the 
empress and the imperial prince. “The meal lasts 
about halfanhour. The emperor then remains some 
time to talk with his son and with the officers and 
ladies of service. He then returns to his closet and 
the audiences begin. They are given to ministers, 
aml lors, presidents. of senate, council of state, 
and legislative chamber, the higher functionaries of 
State, who wish to see the emperor, and to persons to 
whom his majesty grants a special audience. These 
audiences are rarely ended before three or four 
o’clock. Then the emperor drives out to the Bois de 
Boulogne or to visit public works, manufactories, or 
“charitable institutions. He commonly returns to the 
Tuileries by six o'clock. 

Dinner is served at seven, The emperor, empress, 
and imperial! prince, and all the service, are present 
at this meal. By the expression, ail the service, is 








BHumors of the Day. 
A STRONG EXPRESSION. 


Some years ags, wien pianos were not so numerous 
as at the present time, an Arkansas man, a genuine 
character, who had been born and breil in the back- 
woods, happened to be in a river town on the banks 
of the “ father of waters,” when one of its largest and 
m4 was lying at the pier. Our 
hero was magnificently clad in a wolf-skin cap, and 
blue home-spun trowsers thrust into bis enormous 
cowhide boots. His huge red hands were adorned 
with brass rings, and several warts as large as nut- 
megs, which gave note of his approach as he walked, 
like the rattle of the reptile. 

Attracted by the sound of music, the genius strolled 
on board the boat, and accosted the captain: 

“ Mornin’, stranger. Pretty pert music hereabouts, 
What mought it come out of?” 

“A piano forte, sir.” 

“A what?” 

*“ Piano forte!” 

“ Never hern tell of them ere things afore. Where 
mought it be, stranger?” 

“In the lower cabin, sir.” 

“Mought I take a look at the —— thing?” 

“ Certainly, sir; walk down.” 

The Arkansas man needed no further invitation. 
He went ‘down stairs ” into the cabin, where two 
tables were laid out for dinner. Walking up the 
narrow passage between them, he swept off knives 
and forks by the swing of his coat flaps, but so intent 
was he upon the music and the piano at the further 
end of the cabin, that he heeded not the ruin he 
created. Approaching the instrument, he literally 
devoured it with his eyes. The young lady who was 
seated at it continued playing, and the stranger was 
wrapped in silent wonder. 

At length, when the sound ceased, he raised his cap 
respectfully, and addressed the audience: 

“ Ladies, lam much obliged to you fur the kindness 
you have done me. I never heard one of them afore, 
and never ‘spect to again.” 

“You appear to be very much pleased with it,” 
observed a lady. 

“Why, yes, ma’am, I am—somewhat—and perhaps 
T should like it better, if I had an ear for music, like 
my brother. Yes, I like it well enough—but if my 
brother Dick could only hear that ere thing, ladies, 
he'd tare his shirt and fall right thrw it!” 

The ladies had the sense to laugh, played another 
piece, and the genius went on shore highly delighted. 
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A GOOD MAJORITY FOR HIM. 


Several years ago, a celebrated Methodist minister 
and revivalist, well known for his eloquence and zeal, 
was preaching at Louisville. The feeling had got 
pretty well up, and one night, after a very powerful 
sermon, he came down from the pulpit, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the mourners, whilst the good old 
hymn of 

“Sweet Canaan, 
I'm bound for the land of Canaan!" 


was struck and chimed in by hundreds of voices, The 
hymn was concluded, but he exhorted—his words 
and appeals fell upon the ears of his congregation 
without exciting any emotion. At length he con- 
cluded to make a bold strike and follow it up with a 
test, and resuming the pulpit, after a few words of 
exhortation he solemnly announced that he would 
put a question, upon which he expected all to vote in 
view of the estimation they placed upon their souls. 
With finger raised significantly, and ina most sulemn 





meant the aides-de-camp, ordnance oftivers, chamber- 
lains, equerries, and the ladies-in-waiting. At state 
dinners the empress sits in front of his majesty; on 
these ordinary dinners she sits by the emperor’s side. 
General Rollin, the adjutant-general of the palace, 
sits in front of their majesties. Oo the emperor’s 
left is the “‘ grand day ” lady-in-waiting; on General 
Rollin’s right is the “ petty day” lady-in-waiting. 
The “ grand day” lady-in-waiting is the lady who in 
turn of service is of precedence; for instance, she 
rides out with the empress when her majesty takes a 
drive; while the ‘ petty day” lady remains at the 
palace or rides in the second or third carriage. As 
the two ladies-in-waiting, who are each week of 
service alternately, and each in turn, the first in the 
cycle of service, they are respectively called the 
‘grand day” lady-in-waiting or the ‘ petty day” 
lady-in-waiting, according to the order of their ser- 
vice. The ordnance officers are likewise alternately 
the “grand day” and the “ petty day” ordnance 
officer. As there is but one aide-de-camp, and as he 
is, next to General Rollin, the highest in grade of the 
persons at the table, he commonly sits on the em- 
press’s right. 

After dinner their majesties go to the drawing-room. 
They remain there about an hour, which is spent in 
conversation or in playing some game of calculation 
or skill. Cards are never seen at the Tuileries. The 
favorite occupation of these after dinner hours re- 
cently, was the construction of working people’s 
houses. The emperor and empress, who give a great 
deal of thought to this, build small houses with bits 
of wood and pasteboard. Each had his own plan, exe- 
cuted it in the evening, and defended it aguinst the 
criticisms and objections of other persons. We shall 
ext year see the emperor and empress figure as 
Exhibitors with their working-people’s houses at the 
Universal Exhibition. About nine or ten o’clock the 
emperor returns to his closet, and works until he goes 
to bed. 
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“All those in favor of Christ will please rise to their 
feet.” 

Ouly some eight or ten responded to the 
ment, and while the aiinister was watching intensely 
for others to signify their position by rising, a worthy 
member, who was on his feet, interfered and sug- 
gested: 

“That the reason might be that the disciples were 
all too modest to vote.” 

At this juncture, 2 loud voice was heard in the 
gallery: 

“1 say, Brother , it’s no use a talking or try- 
ing to force the vote; this congregation is for the 
devil, by at least twenty-five hundred majority.” 











A STUMP ORATOR, 

“But, as I said before, we have proved to you 
where that town line is. Yes, gentlemen of the jury, 
there it is, and there it will remain forever; and all 
the ingenuity of my learned brother van never efface 
it—can never wash it out. No, gentlemen, he may 
plant one foot on the utmost verge of the outermost 
ring of the planet Saturn, and plant the other on 
Arcturus, and seize the Pleiades by the bair, and 
wring them dry, but he cannot wash out that town 
line—never, never!” 





PROVERBIAL FOOLOSOPHY. 


Castles in the air have no foundation; but in some 
delusive schemes you will tind abasement. 

Limited companies corrupt good manners, for they 
never return a call. 

The way to make a bole in your income is to pay a 
large rent. 

The largest tin-tacks must be the Income-tax, for 
that’s a regular nailer! 

Resignation is a virtue that is often made a neces- 





sity of in the political world. 
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fly among the raspberries. 

**Look out there, Joel! some of those raspberries 
have worms in them,” cried John. 

“T don’t care! I don’t show ’em any mercy,” re- 
plied Joel, stubbornly. He thought John was scold- 
ing him again for cruelty to animals. 
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against them before the morning,” said the old 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
THE ROCKS OF MYSIE. |: 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


HERE will be a hard storm, 
Johnnie. A hard storm, laddie,” 
sail the old Dame Hernstein, 


blaze. “I’ve filled the round 
lantern, and got out the currant 
wine, and I shall keep the kittle 
a biling, for if my old senses 
don’t play me false, these rocks 
will be strewn with wrecks be- 
fore sunrise.” 

The young man addressed—a 
tull, stalwart fellow of seven or 
eight-ana-twenty—put back the 
damp brown locks from his 
forehead and gazed from the 
: window. 

“I fear you are right, mother, though God grant 
that in this instance you may prove a false prophet. 
The Mysie Rocks are white as the snow drifts in 
January!” 

“White as the dead faces which will be dashed 


woman, solemnly; “I tell thee, lad, there will be 
work for thy strong arms before again the sun gilds 
Craigsley Peak. Hark! what was that?” 

“A peal of distant thunder—” 

“No, John, no. There wasnolightning. On nights 
like this you never hear the thunder till you see 
the flash. ‘T'was asignal gun—a signal of distress. 
Four-and-sixty years, lad, have I lived on this coast, 
and my old ears are sharp yet when my fellow- 
creatures are in peril. Go out, my son, and stir up 
the fisher boys to do their duty. The life we cannot 
give, John, is a precious thing!” 

John Hernstein threw on his water-proof. coat, 
pulled his cap over his eyes, took the lantern his 
mother lighted for him, and went out into the mirk. 

It was indeed a fearful night. The wind howled 
amid the jagged rocks of Craigsley coast like a mad 
beast of prey—the pale gray scud fled rapidly over 
the wet, wild sky—the rain fell at intervals, and 
occasionally the turbid sea, and the bleak, storm- 
beaten country were lit up by flashes of lightning, 
white unto ghastliness. The cruel rocks of Mysie, 
wheré, first and last, many a good ship had gone to 
her doom, were one swirl of snowy foam, and the 
thunder of the breakers on the shore almost drowned 
the desolate boom of that beseeching gun. 

John climbed the very highest crag of Craigsley, 
and baring his brow to the wind and the drenching 
salt sprat, looked out ever the waters. His swart 
cheek burnt crimson with anxious excitement—his 
heart beat quicker, as a broad flash, illuminating land 
and sea, showed him afar off to the east the dark 
outline of a wretched ship, tossed hither and thither 
at the mercy of the elements. Swiftly and surely she 

was driven befure the wind; how long*would it be 
before the fearful rocks of Mysie would be taking 
their feast of human life? Jobn shut his teeth, and 
clenched his hands, angry at his own impotence. It 

was a hard thing for this strong-armed man, with a 

soul noble as the noblest, to stand there helpless, 

powerless, and lives in Jeopardy 80 very near him. 

He dashed down the cliffs to where the Craigsley life- 
boat was tossing at her moorings. He unloosed the 
painter, and drew out the oars. But befure he stepped 
in, a hand was puton his shoulder. 

“John Hernstein, art thou mad?” said the cool 
voice of Jack Smith, the oldest fisherman on the 
coast. “No boat could live in such asea! Tie her 
up again, John. It would be a risk for nothing.” 

“But there will be lives lost, Jack! and 1—good 
God! How can I stand here like a coward anid not 
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lift an arm to aid them!” 




















